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Upon the manner of writing in ſingle 
thoughts. 

I. 5 

Shall begin theſe eſſays with 


Ge v7 
* I ſome reflections upon the form 


3 Bf which I have given them, and 
— 6 4 [| ſhall conſider, both with reſpect 
3 to authors ahd readers, the 


way of writing in ſingle thoughts. I ſhall 
compare the books compoſed of this ſort of 
thoughts, with works of method and regu- 
larity ; from whence it will appear, that 


each of them have their peculiar advan- 
tages. 


B The 
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The greateſt difficulty in writing is order 
and method. Perſons, otherwiſe of a good 
deal of genius, are often incapable of per- 
forming this part, either from indolence, or 
too great a vivacity of temper ; or, perhaps, 
for want of a certain compaſs and extent of 
underſtanding, 

A perſon may have a penetrating and fruit- 
ful genius, capable of producing a variety of 
good thoughts, and yet not of ſufficient ex- 
tent to take a view of them all together, and 
at one glance; Which, however, is neceſſary 
in order to give them a proper arrangement, 
and to form them into a regular piece. 

This arrangement of our thoughts com- 
monly requires a good deal of labour and, 
yet there are perſons poſſeſſed of all the 
qualities of a great genius, that are very in- 
dolent. 

Great vivacity is almoſt always incon= 
ſiſtent, if not with a ſtrong application, at 
leaſt with a conſtant one, to the ſame object. 
Hence it happens, that people of a ſprightly 
turn in general reaſon ſo very little, {tart 
from one ſubject to another, and think a 
good deal, but without any order or con- 


nexion. 


It is not ſufficient, that a e or trea- 
tiſe be methodical, but, it muſt alſo be full 
and ſolid, abounding with new and juſt 
thoughts, A few good things, loſt in 
an infinite number of common and indif- 

ferent 
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ferent ones, make a work cold and ſuper- 
ficial. If what was worth having in ſuch a 
work had been ſeparated from the reſt, and 
publiſhed in ſingle thoughts, it would have 
given more pleaſure to the reader, and done 
more honour to the writer. We ſhould be 
much better pleas'd with having only the 
beſt part of ſuch a work, than if we had 
the whole. 

g II. | 

It appears, by what we have of M. Pa/- 
cal's, that he was a genius of ſuperior rank, 
and very capable of that grand work upon 
religion, of which he had formed the plan. 
And yet, perhaps, it has been no diſſervice 
to his reputation, that his ill health pre- 
vented him from executing it. It is poſſible, 
the entire work, if we had had it, would 
have appeared very inferior to the materials 
which he had laid in for it, and which are left 
us in the collection of his thoughts. At leaſt, 
it is certain, that there is a wide difference 
between ſuch a collection of looſe thoughts, 
and the work which they were deſigned to 
compoſe ; and that a perſon may be capable 
of doing what M. Paſcal did, without being 
qualify'd for what he intended to do. 

I add likewiſe, that a perſon who was 
capable of compoling a good treatiſe from 
ſuch thoughts as theſe of M. Paſcal, might 
not be capable of finding the thoughts 
themſelves. Which of theſe two is a work 
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of the greateſt and moſt uncommon genius, 
is a queſtion I may conſider in another 
place. 


III. 

What a ſatisfaction would it have been 
to men of letters in general, and what an 
aſſiſtance might it have given to authors, if 
the great men who have died without com- 
poſing the works they were meditating, had 
but done like M. Paſcal, and thrown upon 
paper the thoughts they intended to make 
uſe of, and eſpecially the principal ones; 
thoſe that were to have been the foundation 
of their whole ſtructure ? 

It often happens, that the beſt parts of a 
work are theſe firſt ideas; the thoughts that 
we find in ourſelves without looking for 


them, and which were the occafion of our 
firſt undertaking the ſubject. 


IV. 

In general, were it not to be wiſhed, that 
all ſuch as are capable of thinking, would 
not ſuffer any of the good thoughts which 
occur to them in reading, reflection, or con- 
verſation, to be loſt ? Thoſe who are em- 
ploy'd in works of connexion, would find 
an ample proviſion for them in ſuch col- 
lections as theſe made at firſt in this manner 
by little and little, and almoſt without the 


trouble of thinking. 


How 
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How often does chance furniſh us with 
thoughts upon a ſubject, which we cannot 
recover again when we would compoſe upon 
it? There are certain happy minutes in life, 
which we never ſee any more. The warmth 
of converſation, the ideas of others, give 
birth ſometimes to thoughts which we may 
ſeek for in vain in our cloſets, and in a 
ſtudious hour. 

But though a perſon could eaſily recal all 
the thoughts that he has had upon a ſubject, 
when he wants to treat of it; yet, how 
many other thoughts are there, which have- 
ing no relation to the principal object of an 
author's inquiries, are, by that means, entire- 


ly loſt to the publick ? 
V 


Let us conſider now, What part of a 
work is it, that gives pleaſure to a reader of 
underſtanding ? It is that which enlightens 
him, that which ſets him a thinking ; ſome 
grand principle or theorem ; a new proof of 
ſome important truth ; or ſometimes, per- 
haps, an extremely happy turn in expreſſing 
a very common thought. This now is what 
a man of ſenſe ſeeks for in books, and what 
he likes to remember out of them. But it 
frequently happens, that he ſhall find in 
books of great bulk, but a very few things 
of this kind, 
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There has been a long time a general out- 
cry againſt the multitude of books; but it 
is alſo generally agreed, and become almoſt 
proverbial, that there are no books but what 
have ſomething good in them, It were to 
be wiſhed, therefore, that three parts in 
four of the number were deſtroy d, after 
firſt making an extract out of them of what 
was worth preſerving. It would make a 
curious book, if it were well done, with 
this title, An extract of the books which are 
not to be read. But who ſhall venture to 
undertake ſuch a work ? Beſides, that it 
would be a very laborious, very long, and 
very tireſome taſk ; it would require, in 
order to ſucceed well in it, if not what may 
be properly called a genius, at leaſt qualities 
as rare as genius itſelf; and, after all, there 
would be but little honour to be gained 
from the moſt happy execution of it. Good 
books are hardly more ſcarce than good col- 
lections, 


VI. 

There are ſome geniuſes ſo fruitful and 
inventive, that with a ſlight application, and, 
as it were, upon the firſt view of a ſubject, 
they ſhall have ſuch a croud of thoughts as 
to leave them under no other difficulty but 
that of making their choice. They reject a 
great number, which others would value 
themſelves upon having found, Let them 
have, for example, a diſcourſe to compoſe 
| out 
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out of hand, and for ſome immediate oc- 
caſion: their difficulty, it is evident, will 
be to keep within the compaſs preſcribed, 
with ſuch a heap of materials as they have 
upon their hands, to ſay all in a few 
words, and to ſay it as it ought to be ſaid; 
to be clear and conciſe at the ſame time. 
There are, it muſt be owned, ſome geniuſes 
of this character ; but, for one of theſe, how 
many have we of another ſort, of ſo barren 
and ſcanty an invention, that they are not 
able to fill up their intended bounds, with- 
out taking in a number of mean things, or, 
which is very little better, without drawing 
out their thoughts to ſuch an extent as de- 
prives them of their whole force and grace- 
fulneſs ? | 

I ſhall be told, perhaps, and my book, 
very likely, may ſerve for an inſtance of it, 
that an author who writes in ſingle thoughts 
may fall into the ſame unhappineſs, and for 
a ſmall number of gaod things may give us 
an infinite many bad ones, 
I anſwer, that works of this kind, when 
it is the author himſelf that publiſhes them, 
are commonly more laboured than metho- 
dical ones. This is a duty the reader ex- 
pects from us, and demands it as a matter 
of right from an author who has releaſed 
himſelf from the care of order and con- 
nexion. 
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The collecting a parcel of ſingle thoughts 
is a taſk that admits of interruptions ; and 
the labour of it may be relieved by frequent 
intervals of relaxation ; and when the col- 
lection is once made, it is eaſy to retrench 
all that would be leis likely to pleaſe in it: 
whereas, in a regular work, the author is 
often oblig d to ſet a feeble paſſage ſtand, 
which he could not, perhaps, when he had 
try'd his uttermoſt, correct ; and which, ne- 
vertheleſs, he muſt not ftrike out, becauſe 
it 1s neceffarily connected with ſomething 
elſe. 

The tranfitions in a diſcourſe are one of 
the moſt common ſources of languid ſtyle. 
A great many methodical performances 
might be confiderably abridged without rob- 
bing them of any thing eſſential to the ſub- 
je, by cutting off all that the author put 
in only to bring his thoughts together, to 
connect them with one another, and to put 
his work in ſome form. 

However, I allow it is very poſſible, that 
a writer of looſe thoughts may not be fo 
ſcrupulous as he ought to be in the choice of 
them. There are but few perſons that are 
capable of producing any number of good 
things. There are none but what have at 
ſome times their ſorry and indifferent ones. 
And the talent of producing the one 1s not 
always accompany d with that juſt taſte that 
18 requiſite to diſtinguiſh them from the 

5 other, 
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other. But there is ſtill ſomething more in 
the caſe : and tho' an author ſhould be ſen- 
ſible, that there are ſome paſſages in his work 
not quite ſo well as they ſhould be, yet he 
cannot conſent to part with them, from an 
effect of that natural fondneſs which we 
all have for the productions of our own 
minds ; a paſſion, generally, of much more 
force and activity than the reaſon that op- 
poſes it, and which therefore is either quite 
ſuppreſſed, or, at leaſt, entirely defeated by 
it. In a word, we become either totally 
blind to our faults, or unreaſonably indul- 
gent. But the reader may eaſily ſupply, by 
a ſecond reading, this want of diſcernment, 
or excels of partiality, in his author, and, 
with a fingle ſtroke of his pen, point out 
the paſſages that deſerve to be read again, 


VII. 

The way of writing in detached thoughts 
is, in ſome reſpects, a great help to the 
memory. The beſt method of retaining 
what is material, in a work of any length, is 
to reduce it into maxims and ſentences, and 
make fo many ſeveral articles of it. 

Among the perſons that have improved 
themſelves by reading, you commonly meet 
with ſome that have got by heart as many 
of the thoughts of M. Rochefocault, and 
M. Bruyere, as of the fine paſſages in our 
poets, An ingenious reflection, written with 


juſtneſs 
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juſtneſs and preciſion, imprints itſelf almoſt 
as eaſily upon the memory as a good verſe. 

On the other hand, a methodical work is 
more agreeable to read than unconnected 
thoughts, eſpecially if they run upon a va- 
riety of ſubjects, 

The mind does not love to be too long 
employ'd upon the fame object; but neither 
is it better pleaſed with paſſing too ſwiftly 
from one object to another, that has no re- 
lation with it. 

The dependence there is between all the 
parts of a well-ranged diſcourſe, draws a 
reader on inſenfibly. You long to ſee the 
end of it, as much as you do in a romance, 


where the events ſucceed one another in 


ſuch an order, as ſtill raiſes the "SORRY in 
the ſame proportion that it ſatisfies it. 

A perſon may throw down a book of 
looſe thoughts, and take it up again, juſt as 
he pleaſes, which is a great convenience. 
But, then, he cannot bear to read it as long 
as he would. It does not engage his atten- 
tion enough for that ; and, what 1s more, 
it fatigues him. 

There is nobody but muſt have been ſen- 
ſible of this in reading the maxims of M. 
Nochefocault. This, of all the books in the de- 
tached way of writing, is that which one is 
ſooneſt tired and ſpleened with reading. For, 


in the firſt place, the maxims are all fo de- 


licate and refined, that they require a great 
deal 


yas Ju WP 
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deal of attention in a reader to underſtand 
them ; and, in the next, they have no man- 
ner of connexion with one another ; whence 
it happens, that, each of them being but of 
a ſmall length, you are hurried, as I juſt 
now obſerved, from one ſubject to another, 

with too much rapidity. 

The ſpleen and fatigue which I have been 
complaining of, are more eſpecially felt by 
readers of an ordinary capacity. They are 
ſpleened when they do not underſtand what 
they read : and they are tired, when the 
cannot underſtand but by mere dint of la- 
bour and application. But nothing is more 
agreeable, than a work written with refine- 
ment and delicacy to perſons that have them- 
ſelves a refined and delicate underſtanding. 


Ihe more they have of this kind of capactty, 


the leſs application it coſts them to under- 
ſtand what they read, and to perceive the 
whole beauty of it, 

And this refined way of writing would 
pleaſe ſuch perſons more, particularly in the 
kind of works I am ſpeaking of, in reflections, 
ſentences, Sc. as, indeed, it is a principal 
qualification | in that ſort of writing. I allow, 
that in this, as well as every thing elſe, | 
there is a due mean to be obſerved. Af. 
tectation and conceit muſt by all means be 
avoided, and even too much conciſeneſs. 
But for one or two writers that can juſtly 
be reproached with theſe faults, how 

many 
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many are there, that give us nothing but 
what is perfectly common, both in their 
thoughts, and turn of expreſſion? On the 
other hand, in thoſe authors we accuſe of 
not being natural, of running after wit, and 
giving into a falſe, or, at leaſt, an exceſſive 


_ refinement, how many things have we ad- 


mirably well thought, and well expreſſed, 
for a very few paſſages in which they are 
not quite ſo happy ? 


VIII. | 
One would think, that M. Brwuyere did 
not give himſelf much trouble about the 
cenſure commonly paſſed upon M. Roche- 


fecault, for giving into affectation, and a 


vicious ſubtilty, in his writings. If that 
charge has any foundation, the author of 
the characters is at leaſt as faulty as that of 
the maxims; and the ſtyle of the two works 
will admit of the ſame cenſure, and the ſame 
defence. But M. Brnyere has kept clear of 
other more material faults in the moral re- 


flefions, by taking ſome compaſs with moſt 


of his thoughts, and by placing in a ſeries, 
under the ſame title, thoſe that relate to 

the ſame ſubject. | | 
M. Rochefocault almoſt always contracts 
himſelf into ſhort ſentences and maxims; 
whence it happens, that by giving nearly 
the ſame turn to all his thoughts, and dil- 
poſing them merely at random, he fatigues 
vou 
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you by the continual change of his ſubject, 
and diſguſts you by the conſtant uniformity 
of his ſtyle : whereas M. Bruyere alters the 
turn of his thoughts with great variety, gives 
them ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs com- 
paſs, and has diſpoſed his work into all the 
order it is capable of, 

This laſt advantage the reflections of M. 
Rochefocault have received in the edition 
of 1714. and all the following ones. They 
are ranged in theſe under their proper titles, 
and, I believe, ſince that new diſpoſition of 
them, they have been read with much greater 
pleaſure. 

We may ſee then in M. Rochefocault, 
and M. Bruyere, and, indeed, in M. Bruyere 
alone, examples of two kinds of detached 
writing. 

We have a blind ſort of it, in the thoughts 
of M. Paſcal, in the Menagiana, Huetiana, 
and other good books of the ſame ſpecies. 
Theſe are of ſomewhat a larger compaſs, and 
riſe almoſt to little diſſertations. They are 
upon all forts of ſubjects indifferently. You 
have, here, a critical obſcrvation ; there, ſome 
learned anecdote ; in another place, a point 
of morality is diſcuſſed, &c. Such variety is 
very agreeable : and the good books of this 
kind have met with ſuch general ſucceſs, 
that it has multiplied almoſt to infinite the 
number of bad ones, 
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J could freely join with M. Huet, in 
ranking Montaigne s eſſays amongſt the 
* Ana ; and yet there is ſome difference 
between this book and thoſe that commonly 
bear this title, 

Theſe are, for the moſt part, compoſed 
of ſeveral articles, which contain one or more 
thoughts upon the ſame ſubject, commonly 
without any digreſſions, or, at leaſt, they 
are very ſhort ones; after Which the author 
concludes, and paſſes in the next article to 
a new ſubject. | 

But Montaigne's way of writing was very 
different from this. As thoughts offer d, 
upon any ſubject, he ſet himſelf to write: 
but if theſe thoughts brought him into any 
other, that had but the ſlighteſt relation 
with the firſt, he followed that new thought 
as long as it produced any thing ; then came 
back again to his ſubject, which again he 
would leave; and, perhaps, never to return 
to it any more, Hence, thoſe digreſſions 
within digreſſions in him; thoſe continual, 
but agreeable, and very often inſenſible 
rambles, to which ſome incidental ſentence, 
or, perhaps, a ſingle word, gave occaſion. 
One ought to have as much wit, good ſenſe, 
ſimplicity, and fine apprehenſion, as Mon- 
taigne himſelf had, to be able to pardon 
him ſuch extravagance 1n his way of writing, 


* Aſenagi-Ana,.&C, 


and 
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and to be pleaſed with him into the bargain. 
It may be apply d to him what Qvintilian 
has ſaid of Seneca, tho' in a different ſenſe; 
dulcibus abundat vitiis, he is full of agreeable 
faults. I would not, for this reaſon, adviſe 
any perſon to let his pen run with the ſame 
liberty that Montaigne did; and I ſhall be 
very careful, myſelf, how I imitate him in 
this particular, I ſhall endeavour never to 
loſe fight of my ſubject, and to mix nothing 
with it that is foreign to it. But I muſt 
intreat my reader to diſpenſe with me 
for an exact method, and the trouble of 
tranſitions, and conſider my book merely as 
a collection of detached thoughts. The time 
I ſhould have ſpent in forming theſe thoughts 
into a regular piece, (if, indeed, I could have 
done it at all in any tolerable manner) I have 
employ'd in clearing them up, in going to 
the bottom of them, and in endeavouring to 
expreſs them with as much juſtneſs, neat- 
neſs, and preciſion, as I am maſter of, 


IX. 

A perſon who has read and thought to 
any good degree, commonly forms to him- 
ſelf a kind of ſyſtem made up of his own 
thoughts, and thoſe of other men, upon the 
different matters that have been the ſubject 
of his reading and reflection. Abridgments 
drawn out of theſe ſyſtems; pieces in which 
without either ſtraining for new things, or 

vet 
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yet declining them, a perſon endeavours to 
compriſe in a few words the beſt part of what 
has been ſaid by others, or thought by him- 
ſelf, upon ſeveral points, and to throw to- 
gether a great number of truths, that before 
lay ſcatter' d in various places; I ſay, pieces 
of this kind may poſſibly be to the taſte of 
ſome intelligent perſons, who love preciſion, 
and like to ſee things at once, and, as it 
were, at a glance. The moſt trite and com- 
mon principles and reaſonings may in this 
method be made to appear quite new, by 
diſpoſing of them in ſuch a happy aſſem- 
blage, as ſhall give new light and force to 
them. It is according to this idea, that I 
have done ſome of the parts which compoſe 
this collection. The reader therefore may 
expect to find, in thoſe parts, thoughts which 
he has met with before in other books ; and 
I do not doubt, but, ſometimes, I may have 
added ſomething of my own: tho”, if I have, 
it 1s without perceiving it, and contrary to 
my intention, 

However, I cannot allow, that an author 
is to be looked upon as a mere repeater, only 
becauſe he has ſaid things that have been 
ſaid by others, tho' he does it in order to 
ſet them in a juſt light, to inlarge upon 
them, and to unite them with other truths 
with which they ſtand in a mutual depend- 
ence and connexion, Burt I dare not flatter 
myſelf, that I have never repeated but upon 

| theſe 
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theſe occaſions. I am too ſenſible of the 
cheats which our memories, at once faithful 
and treacherous, are apt to put upon us. A 
perſon often remembers what he has read, 
without remembring that he has read it ; 
and by this means, he takes that for inven- 
tion which was recollection only. Authors 
that think the moſt, are not always ſecure 
from ſurprizes of this kind. For my own 
part, I ſhall eſteem myſelf ſufficiently happy, 
if I have remember'd nothing but what was 
worth remembring, and if, in defect of wit, I 
have at leaſt ſhewn ſome taſte and judgment. 
But the caſe is different with reſpe& to 
ſome other things it has been my intention 
to ſay : I mean, ſuch as have never before 
ſeen the light, and probably never would 
but by my means, I own I have inſerted 
ſeveral things of this ſort, partly to preſerve 
them from being loſt to the public, and 
partly to give the more weight to my book. 
But, perhaps, my own thoughts, and thoſe 
of other people, may be of mutual preju- 
dice to each other, It may be, the part that 
is properly mine, will be eclipſed by that 
which is not ; and ſo the thoughts that I 
have borrowed, (making but the leaſt part 
in my collection, and therefore being inſuf- 
ficient to gain reception for the whole) will 


by this means be ſtill loſt to the public. 
C - ihe wi 
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X. 

I am apprehenſive there may be ſome 
paſſages in the eſſays too abſtract and meta- 
phyſical. I profeſs only to write upon ge- 
neral points of literature and morals, and, 
for ſuch, a reader will not think, perhaps, 
that he can need any great attention. But 
I muſt give mine notice, notwithſtanding, 


that he will meet ſometimes with a pretty 


long chain of reaſoning ; the connex1on and 
force of which it will be difficult for him to 
perceive without ſome application, 

When a common reader fails to under- 
ſtand the whole of what he reads, in a book 
written upon ſome difhcult and abſtruſe 
ſubject, he lays the blame no-where but 
upon himſelf. But he does not imagine the 
fault can poſlibly lie there, when he finds 


| himſelf at a loſs to underſtand reflections 


upon poetry and eloquence, upon virtues and 
vices, As he has read ſeveral treatiſes upon 
theſe ſubjects, and found nothing that ever 
ſtopped him before, if he happens to meet 
with one that is not quite ſo clear to him, 
he pronounces immediately, that it is good 
for nothing ; not conſidering that works 
may turn upon the ſame ſubject, and bear 


the ſame title, and yet be of a nature very 


different; and that the obſcurity of ſome 
authors is owing to nothing elſe, but to their 
having thought more, and to a greater depth, 


upon 
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upon a ſubject, than others have done, and 
to their chuſing rather to give their reader 
clear ideas of things, than to fill his head 
with a heap of confuſed ſentiments. 

A perſon may talk of philoſophy like an 
orator or a poet, and of poetry and eloquence 
like a philoſopher. 

It is ſcarce poſſible to go to the bottom 
of any ſubject whatever, to trace the cauſes 
of the moſt common effects, and to diſtin- 
guiſh the nice differences there are in things, 
without being a little abſtract. But to be 
abſtract and obſcure, is juſt the ſame thing 
with thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
make more uſe of their imagination than 
their reaſon. A work that is clear to this 
ſort of readers, muſt be one that gives them 
ſome conſiderable emotion, On the contrary, 
a philoſophical reader frequently finds nothing 
but obſcurity and confuſion, where perſons 
of the narroweſt capacities imagine they have 
full light, and perfect demonſtration, 
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2 E N ſubſiſt in ſociety with one 
another, but by a mutual com- 
munication of their thoughts. 
Words modified infinite ways, by 
the air of the face, the geſture, and the dif- 
ferent tones of the voice, are the means of 
that communication, No other method 
could have been equally eaſy and extenſive: 
I ſpeak, and in an inſtant my ideas and 
ſentiments are communicated to the perſon 
who hears me: my whole ſoul, in a man- 
ner, paſſes into his. This communication 
of my thoughts is, again, the occaſion of 
others in him, which he communicates to 
me in his turn, Hence arifes one of the 
moſt lively of our pleaſures ; by this means 
too we inlarge our knowledge, and this re- 
ciprocal commerce is the principal ſource of 
intellectual wealth. 

It is true indeed, we converſe with the 


abſcat by means of Wranng ; to which me- 
thod, 
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thod, alſo, we are obliged for preſerving to 
us the thoughts of thoſe who are no more. 
But the art of writing, ſuch at leaſt as we 
are maſters of, is founded upon the faculty 
of ſpecch, implies it, and owes its original 
to it. Writing is not the immediate ſign of 
our ideas, but only of the words which ex- 
preſs them. 
Let a perſon born deaf and dumb have 
ever ſo good a capacity, and ever ſuch able 
maſters, yet he ſhall be able to have com- 
municated to him, in writing, but a very 
fmall part of the thoughts which we ex- 
change ſo eaſily with one another by the uſe 
of ſpeech; and therefore it holds ſtill ſtronger, 
that ſuch an art of writing, as men born 
deaf and dumb would be able to eſtabliſh 
among themſelves, muſt be very imperfect. 
Every other method, which could have 
been made uſe of to ſupply the place of 
ſpeech, (as geſture, and all external intimations 
of our thoughts) are attendants that belong 
to ſpeech itſelf. It excludeth none of them, 
but aſſiſts itſelf of them all; and yet is 
unable to furniſh us completely for all our 
neceſſities. There is no language but what 
is very imperfect: we experience it every 
day, and the beſt geniuſes are the moſt ſen- 
ſible of it; neither their ability in the 
tongue they make uſe of, nor their ſkill in 
compoſition, will compenſate for this imper- 


fection: they find themſelves unable to ſay 
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what they think, and preciſely in the way 
they think it. They cannot find words to 
give a faithful image of their thoughts, 
which they are therefore ſometimes forced to 
give up, becauſe they are not able to expreſs 
them to their ſatisfaction. Upon a thouſand 
occaſions, even in converſation, we conjec- 
ture rather than underſtand. The appre- 
henſion of the hearer ſupplies the defect of 
the ſpeaker, and, from what is ſaid, we gueſs 
what is meant, tho it be not always ex- 


preſſed exactly. 


Apprehenſion, or capacity, is frequently 
of leſs importance to lead us into the 
thoughts of others, than a certain conformity 
of mind, character, and taſte. Perſons to 
whom nature has given this ſimilarity of 
mind, or who, at leaſt for the preſent 
inſtant, happen to fall into the ſame way of 
thinking, and to feel the ſame impreſſions, 
readily, and at once, underſtand one another; 
whereas two men of equal parts, but of a 
different turn of mind, ſhall often be at a 
loſs in this reſpect. M. Arnauld, tho a 
metaphyſician himſelf, did not rightly un- 
derſtand father Malebranch, who, at the 
ſame time, made himſelf perfectly intelligible 
to perſons much M. Arnauld's inferiors, 
but whoſe underſtanding had more analogy 
with his own, or who might be ſaid to re- 
ſemble him in miniature. 


II. Con- 
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II. 

Converſation is uſed either for buſineſs or 
amuſement, 

Uncivilized people, and, among thoſe that 
are civilized, the men of bufineſs and em- 
ployment, converſe but little together merely 
for the ſake of amuſement ; the neceſſities 
and affairs of life are the common ſubject 
of their diſcourſe, even at the times they 
devote to relaxation : the artificer, over his 
bottle, talks of his calling, and the merchant 
of his traffick. 

The Engliſh are ſaid to be but little verſed 
in converſations of mere amuſement ; being 
naturally filent, they are not apt to look 
upon that character as any way defective. 
They never force a chat, and when the 
converſation languiſhes, as it does very often 
with them, they do not think themſelves 
obliged, as the French do, in point of po- 
liteneſs, to relieve and ſupport it at any rate, 
by ſaying the moſt trifling or even nonſen- 
ſical things. It is on ſuch occaſions, that 
we look upon ourſelves as under the greateſt 
neceſſity of talking, that is, when we have, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, nothing at all to ſay ; and, 
by this, a perſon gets into the way of ſaying 
nothings. 

The French talk, ſay foreigners, but they 
do not think. The reflection is not, per- 
haps, without foundation; and yet, on the 

| C 4 other 
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other hand, converſation muſt not be made 
a ſtudy of, and have every thing baniſhed 
from it that is not grave and ſerious; nor 
ought any thing to be call'd a mere nothing, 
be it ever ſo trifling, if it has wit or humour 
in it, and ſerves to divert and entertain us. 

It muſt be owned, we abound in great 
talkers, and that a great talker, tho' he is 
ſometimes a man of parts, in one ſenſe, yet 
they are ſeldom very ſolid ones. 

The French talk all at once, when they 
get together: their converſations are quite 
noiſy, On the other hand, there is ſuch a 
profound filence frequently in a large com- 
pany of Engliſh, that you would think they 
were afraid of diſturbing one another. The 
French make ſuch a noiſe, they cannot hear 
what is ſaid. The Engliſh ſay nothing at 
all. This comes to pretty much the ſame 
thing. 

5 III. 

A great talker is one of nature's favourites: 
ſhe has beſtowed upon him a gift of great 
importance to his happineſs, and furniſhed 
him in this failing, as it is call'd, with the 
moſt fruitful reſource againſt the ſpleen, 
one of the greateſt evils in life, 

I aſk pardon of ſociety for it; but I have 
ſometimes withed to have been born a great 
talker myſelf, and have envy'd thoſe that 
have been talking me to death, 


I have 
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I have ſome compaſſion for a man who 
talks me into the ſpleen, merely becauſe he 
is oppreſſed with it himſelf ; and I could 
heartily with 1t was in my power to give 
ſuch a perſon any relief : but I am out of 
all patience with a tedious fellow, who, the 
more inſupportable he is to me, is juſt ſo 
much the leſs to himſelf. 

It is a circumſtance almoſt equally diſ- 
agrecable, for a perſon to find himſelf in 
converſation (or rather company) with great 
talkers who have ſenſe, but will let him 
hear nothing but themſelves ; or with fools, 
who cannot underſtand him, or anſwer him 
to the purpoſe. 

Provided a perſon is underſtood, and 
reliſh'd, he amuſes himſelf more in talking 
than in hearing: a man is always more 
agreeably agitated and employed in ſpeaking 
than in hearing. 

Our vanity, too, gives a reliſh to the plea- 
ſure of talking; it is a pleaſure of the un- 
derſtanding and the heart, both at once: 
whereas the pleaſure of hearing is merely 
intellectual; it does not gratify our vanity 
at all, but rather mortifies it. 

Converſation is never more agreeable, than 
with perſons who have ſomewhat leſs ſenſe 
than ourſelves. _ 

A good company mult never be too large ; 
there is no enjoying it, if it is: a perſon is 
too much divided and diſtracted in it, But 

in 
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in a bad company, the larger it is, the leſs 
he ſuffers from it, and has ſome relief at 
leaſt from the variety of it. 

A perſon is ſoon tired with the beſt com- 
pany, where he is only a hearer; and it is 
ſometimes difficult in a large company to hit 
juſt the critical moment for taking one's 
turn: but this is an advantage, if the com- 
pany be diſagreeable ; for it is leſs fatigue to 
a man of ſenſe to give fools the hearing, 
while they entertain one another, than to 
bear a part in the converſation himſelf ; nay, 
a perſon may ſave himſelf the trouble of 


even hearing them at all ; he may, without 


changing his place, ſteal away in ſome mea- 
ſure from the croud ; I mean, retire into 


himſelf, and enjoy his own thoughts, 


V. 

In ſpite of all the failings which are 
imputed to the French, it is in France (as 
candid foreigners will own) that we muſt 
ſeek the talent for converſation. It is more 
general, and more eſteemed, among them, 
than in any other nation. The ſame tem- 
perament which diſpoſes them to be fond of, 
enables them to ſucceed in it. They talk 
with caſe, by an effect of that natural viva- 
city which makes them a burden to them- 
ſelves, and obliges them to fly to converſa- 
tion for relief, And hence it becomes the 
principal employment of thoſe among them 

PE who 
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who have eaſy fortunes, and are diſengaged 
from buſineſs. 

The Frenchman could not, like the 
more grave and ſerene Spaniard, ſupport an 
idle ſolitude, content with himſelt, and 
happy in a mere indolence, If he has no- 
thing to do, he goes in ſearch of ſomebody 
that may entertain him, or whom he may 
entertain; and ſuch it is not difficult to find 
even among the buſieſt ſort of men, who 
are not always diſpleaſed to be diverted from 
the fatigue of a laborious employment. 


VI. 

The pleaſure of converſation among the 
French mixes itſelf with all their other 
pleaſures, and ſometimes ſeems almoſt to 
exclude them. They go to public diver- 
ſions, rather for the ſake of chatting, than to 
ſee the diverſions themſelves. And their 
domeſtic amuſement of play is frequently 
no more than a converſation over cards: it 
is the ſame with their entertainments. The 
pleaſure they enjoy in an agreeable com- 
pany is, to them, the higheſt ſeaſoning of 
their delicacies ; and a good judgment, in 
matching and ſorting a company to one an- 
other, goes the greateſt way with them in 
what they call the art of entertaining. 

The pleaſure of converſation, when it is 
mixed with that of the entertainment, is a 
great preſervative againſt intemperance; and, 
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in fact, the French are longer at their re- 
paſts, and yet more moderate in them, 
than the generality of other nations. 


VII. 

There are two different kinds of conver- 
fation : the one regularly connected and con- 
fined to one ſubject; the other turning ſuc- 
ceſſively upon different things as they happen 
to be ſtarted. The laſt is moſt in uſe, and 
moſt agreeable to the genius of the French. 

The firſt ſort, however, was greatly in 
vogue toward the middle of the laſt age. Play 
was not ſo generally eſtablithed, as it is at 
preſent. Leſs time was ſpent upon that, and 
more upon converſation. Taſte, indeed, was 
not yet arrived at that perfection that it has 
reached ſince ; but yet there was a greater 
reliſh for wit than there is now : and, without 
underſtanding it ſo well, they loved it better. 
The knowledge of the belles lettres made a 
part of the neceſſary qualifications of a gen- 
tleman ; and ſuch is the inconſtancy and 
caprice of faſhion, 1t was not in thoſe days 
eſteemed polite for a perſon to pique himſelf 
upon his ignorance. | 

Every body has heard of the famous con- 
verſations, or, rather, conferences, at Ram- 
Bouillet houſe. No doubt, they were equally 
inſtructive and entertaining. But what is 
there without its inconveniences ? To bear 


a tolerable part in theſe converſations, a 
ſhare 
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ſhare of fine ſenſe was abſolutely neceſſary ; 
and the perſon that had moſt, made the beſt 
figure. The emulation this muſt breed, 
made it dangerous, leſt theſe exerciſes, fo 
uſeful for refining and improving the under- 
ſtanding, ſhould in time run into pedantry 
and affectation. And, in fact, they at length 
produced the ſect of the Precieuſes Rid:- 
cules, and the Femmes Scavantes, and gave 
occaſion to thoſe comedies which bear theſe 
titles ; the only ones, perhaps, of which it 
can truly be ſaid that they have reformed 
the public. But now, to avoid the ridi- 
cule which Moliere has, perhaps, a little 
overdone in theſe pieces, we are got into 
the oppoſite extreme infinitely more blame- 
able, and affect ſtupidity and ignorance, for 
fear of paſſing for fops and pedants. | 


VIIL. 

Except a few compliments and repartees, 
every thing that paſſes in converſation may be 
reduced to the two heads of relating and 
reaſoning. We reaſon upon matters of bufi- 
neſs, learning, or manners; we report the 
news, give the ſtory of ſome adventure or 
tranſaction, or quote a piece of hiſtory. 
Theſe two kinds of converſation are com- 
monly mixed together, and ſucceed each 
other. Thus we reaſon upon any fact, or 
piece of news; and again we ſupport our 
reaſoning by facts and inſtances. 
debts It 
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It may be ſaid, there is but little reaſon- 
ing in common converſation : but when I 
ſpeak of reaſoning, I do not mean a regular 
chain and ſeries of argument. Few people 
are capable of reaſoning in this manner, and 


as few would take pleaſure in hearing them. 


It would not do by any means in converſa- 
tion, whither we come purely for amuſement, 


But, ſtill, the moſt common converſations 
may be and are full of thort and flight rea- 
ſonings, which, tho' not formally connected 


with one another, may nevertheleſs be 


very juſt, 


IX. 
The firſt rule, with regard to converſa- 


tion, is, to obſerve all the laws of politeneſs 


in it; both thoſe which may be called natu- 
ral, as being common to all nations; and 
thoſe which are founded upon arbitrary 
cuſtom, and are peculiar to the country 
where we live. This rule is of all others 
the moſt indiſpenſable. By neglecting others, 
you may fail of being agreeable ; but, by 
violating this, you are ſure to give offence. . 
It is not in a perſon's power to have fine 
parts, ſay witty things, or tell a ſtory agree- 
ably ; but every man may be polite, if he 
pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain degree. 
Politeneſs has infinitely more power to 
make a perſon beloved, and his company 
ſought after, than the moſt extraordinary 
parts or attainments he can be maſter of. 


by Theſe 
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Theſe ſcarce ever fail of exciting envy, and 
envy has always ſome ill-will in it. 


4 

If you would be eſteemed, make yourſelf 
beloved. Have you but few qualifications 
to recommend you? Uſe a little art, and 
corrupt your judges by gaining their hearts. 

We always eſteem the perſon we love 
more than he deſerves, and the perſon we 
do not love as little as ever we can ; nay, 
we do all we can to deſpiſe him, and com- 
monly ſucceed in it. At firſt, indeed, our 
contempt is a little affected. It exiſts only 
in the heart and diſcourſe for a while, 
and does not preſently get poſſeſſion of the 
underſtanding : but by degrees it gets to be 
very real, and we come in time to deſpiſe, 
with all the ſincerity in the world, a perſon 
worthy of our eſteem, if we had not ſome 
reaſon to hate him. But if, notwithſtand- 
ing our efforts, we are {till forced to eſteem 
him, we hate him juſt ſo much the more. 


„ 

It has been ſaid, Love, if you would be 
loved. The rule is good, but not infallible. 
Take a much ſurer: If you would be loved, 
eſteem, or, at leaſt, ſeem to do ſo. Eſteem 
never makes men ungrateful ; and, beſides, 
you will eaſily be thought ſincere. But I 
will venture to go further, and ſay, Eſteem, 
2 42 | 1 
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if you would be eſteemed. By this means, 
you engage the vanity of the perſons you 
have to do with, on your ſide. They will 
quickly eſteem you in their turn. Truſt 
their ſelfiſhneſs for that. Men are ſo ridi- 
culouſly vain, that they will be flatter d with 
your eſteem, at the ſame time that they have 
the utmoſt contempt for you. But if they 
ſhould have an eſteem for you, your eſteem 
will ſooth them ſo much the more. The 
perſon who eſteems us, we think, has, at 
leaſt, ſome judgment, eſpecially if, beſides 
eſteeming us, he deſpiſes our rivals. 


XII. 
He that has moſt of thoſe qualities which 
procure eſteem, ought to have ſtill more of 
the amiable ones. A perſon of but moderate 
merit, in point of underſtanding, has occa- 
ſion for the leſs of that which is ſeated in 
the heart, It is ſaid ſometimes, and in one 
ſenſe it is true, That the goodneſs of a per- 
ſon's heart muſt make up for the defects of 
his underſtanding. But it is {till truer, that 
the perfections of the underſtanding muſt be 
counterbalanc'd by thoſe of the heart. 
Great talents for converſation require to 
be accompany'd with great politeneſs. He 
who eclipſes others, owes them great ci- 
vilities. 
I was one day at a friend's with M. ***#, 
He ſhone exceedingly in the converſation, 
as 
1 
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as uſual, and the whole company; which was 
very large, ſeemed to be mightily charmed 
with him, except two or three men of wit, 
who fat a little grave the whole time. At 
the end of the converſation, I obſerved that 
he addreſſed himſelf to them, and talked to 
each of them ſeparately with an air extreme- 
ly gracious. We came away together, and, 
being very familiar with him, I ſaid to him, 
You did well to pay ſome civilities to thoſe 
gentlemen at parting. They were ſhining 
when you came in, and, ſince that, the 
were not once taken notice of. The whole 
attention of the company was fixed upon 
yourſelf, Doubtleſs, it was a great morti- 
fication to them, and you did but right to 
make them ſome ſatisfaction, 


XIII. 

There is no riſque in diſplaying your wit 
in converſation with thoſe, who, on one 
hand, have enough of their own to reliſh it, 
and, on the other, are too much above you, 
by their rank and fortune, to look upon you 
with envy. With my equals, ſays he, I 
always ſuppreſs one half of my wit; and 
never indulge it to the full, but with thoſe 
great people who have wit themſelves. By 
obſerving this, I never yet found, that I drew 
their envy upon me ; and if, at any time, 
they gave intimations of this ſort, I have 
WD. always 
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always imputed it to a ſtrain of their po- 
liteneſs. | 

The caſe, I own, would be different, 
added he, if thoſe great perſons were my 
maſters, or likely to be ſo. If I had a view 
of entering into their ſervice, or if I lived in 
a fituation of ſome familiarity with them : 
in that caſe, I ſhould endeavour to hold 
them up in the agreeable deluſions of great- 
neſs : I would leaye them to imagine their 
underſtandings equal to their fortune: I 
ſhould be cautious how I let them feel my 
ſuperiority over them, nor have I any failing 
in the world I ſhould be more careful to 
conceal from them. When I wanted to en- 
tertain them, I would ſet them to talk freely 
of themſelves, and would make them believe 
they gave me infinite pleaſure, | 

Numbers ruin themſelves with the great 
by a contrary conduct, and get their ill will 
by what they imagine will procure their 
eſteem. Whatever a miſtaken vanity may 
tell us, it is better to pleaſe in converſation 
than to thine in it. 


XIV. 

A ſecond general rule in converſation is, 
to conform yourſelf to the taſte, character, 
and preſent humour, of the perſons you con- 
verſe with. This rule is a conſequence of 
the foregoing. Politeneſs dictates it, but it 


requires more than politeneſs to obſerve it. 
It 
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It is even impoſſible to obſerve it perfectly. 
For, beſides that ſo nice a diſcernment of 
mens different underſtandings and humours, 
and the different methods of applying them, 
as is neceſſary tor this purpoſe, is a talent 
extremely rare ; there is ſtill further a great 
difference between knowing what to ſay, 
and being in a capacity for ſaying it, 
For this reaſon there is no man alive ca- 
pable of pleaſing all the world alike in con- 
verſation ; of adapting his ſtyle, ſubject, and 
manner, at pleaſure, to all perſons, and all 
occaſions. The moſt extenſive genius and 
abilities were not ſufficient for this, without 
univerſal knowledge, and both together 
would be incomplete without the qualifi- 
rations: of the heart, a large fund of good 
nature and complaiſance. Thus every thing, 
in a manner, ſhould be united; to form a 
perſon truly agreeable in converſation ; for I 
can by no means think this character belongs 
to perſons that are agreeable only by virtue 
of ſome ſingle talent, ſuppoſe that of ſtory- 
telling, or raillery, or who are able to talk 
but upon ſome particular ſubjects : theſe 
men can hit the taſte but of a few, and 
theirs only for a time. Such uniformity 
never fails at length to produce diſguſt, 
When I ſay, that a perſon, to be completely 
furniſh'd for converſation, muſt unite in 
himſelf all ſorts of qualifications ; I do not 
mean, that he muſt excel in them all. No, 
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he is obliged, properly ſpeaking, to excel in 


nothing. 

If you mean to write, give yourſelf to 
one ſingle ſubject; go to the bottom of your 
ſcience, whatever it be; be attentive to that 
voice of nature, which calls you to one 
kind, and commonly forbids you every other; 


conſult your friends; diſtruſt your own 


vanity, which thinks you capable of every 
thing, and, from an odd kind of humour, 
delights itſelf in ſtruggling with difficulties 
that are invincible, I ſay, Diſtruſt yourſelf, 
and that propenſity which carries you to one 
thing rather than another, and that taſte 
which, perhaps, qualifies you ſufficiently to 
judge of works of that kind. That pro- 

nſity, and that taſte, are not always certain 
indications of a talent. There 1s a great di- 
ſtance from the admirer and connoiſſeur to 
the moſt indifferent performer. I repeat it, 
therefore; If you will write, beware of the 
ambition of being univerſal. But if your 
aim is converſation, the caſe is different; 
and you will ſucceed better with that ſort 
of merit which reſults from the aſſemblage 
of ſeveral ſuperficial articles of knowledge, 
and ſeveral moderate attainments, than by 
the moſt diſtinguiſh'd excellence in any one 
particular way. 

Not but that a perſon muſt follow his 
talent in converſation as well as in writing, 


muft contain himſelf within the bounds of 


what 
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what he knows, and never talk upon things 
he is ignorant of, unleſs it be with a view 
to inform himſelf, This rule, again, is of 
the utmoſt importance. A perſon cannot 
fail in the obſervance of it, without making 
himſelf ridiculous ; and yet how often do 
we ſee it tranſgreſſed ! Perſons will talk of 
war and politics, that, perhaps, under- 
ſtand nothing but the belles lettres: ſome 
are capable of reaſoning, and good only at 
grave diſcourſe ; yet they will aim at hu- 
mour and pleaſantry, tho with the worſt 
grace imaginable. And hence it is, that we 
ſee a man of merit ſometimes appear like a 
coxcomb, and hear a man of genius talk 
like a fool &. | 
XV 


Be what you are, is ſaid to men continu- 
ally. Do not go out of your own proper 
character. Be ſimple and unaffected in your 
manners and diſcourſe. But why need this 
be ſaid ta them, when, if they conſider it, 
it it certainly painful to them to do other- 
wiſe ? They muſt force nature for it, and 
never did any man yet force her with ſuc- 
ceſs——Ridiculous effect of vanity | the moſt 
unhappy of all our paſſions in its projects, 
becauſe the moſt injudicious in the choice 
of its means, 
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You are deſirous of eſteem, and ſtill more 
afraid of contempt: e will certainly ob- 
tain that eſteem by the qualities you have; 
whereas you will make yourſelf infinitely 
contemptible, by affecting thoſe you have 
not. Leave them to others. They are their 

rtion. Yours, perhaps, is full as good 
and it belongs only to yourſelf to make it 
better. By cultivating the ſtock you have 
received of nature, you will infallibly pro- 


duce ſomething that will pleaſe ; at leaſt, 


you can never pleaſe but in FI method. 


XVI. 

There is nothing but vanity, and a very 
miſtaken kind of it, that can induce us to 
talk of things we are ignorant of; for a per- 
ſon can never be a ſtranger to bis own igno- 


rance. Every man can tell, ſurely, what he 


does know, and what he does not. But 

rſons often think, in good earneſt, they 
a a talent in the very things where they 
have leaſt. There is no perſon ſo utterly 
void of humour, no ſtory- teller ſo tedious, 
who doth not think himſelf very entertain 
ing and agreeable. 

I do not ſay, that vanity has never any 
hand i in this deluſion. But it ſeems to me, 
too, that the impulſe by which we are car- 
ried to particular things, is ſufficient almoſt 
of itlell, to perſuade us, that we are fit for 
them. This perſuaſion is commonly an 

occaſion 
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occaſion of vanity ; or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, of pride; that is to ſay, a high opi- 
nion of our excellencies and attainments, and 
our ſuperiority to other people, But vanity, 
or a deſire of poſſeſſing others with an opi- 
nion of them, a defire of being great in one's 
own eyes, 1s not always the chief cauſe of 
this perſuaſion, Men think they- excel in 
what they attempt ; if they did not, they 
never would attempt it, while they are free 
to let it alone, But that which ſets us upon 
doing things, is not always the mere deſire 
of ſhining, of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves, and 
being entertaining to other people ; but it is, 
beſides this, the pleaſure we take in it our- 
ſelves. And ſee now in what often conſiſts 
the vanity of which we accuſe people. Will 
that man, we ſay, never leave off aiming 
at humour, without the leaſt talent in the 
world for it ? What vanity ! Rather, ſhould 
we ſay, What deplorable weakneſs and 
blindneſs ! For, take away all his vanity, 
and you will find he has as ſtrong an itch 
for being facetious, as ever. Miſtake not the 
matter : it is not for your ſake that he 
is ſo witty, but his own ; and if he thinks 
he diverts you, it is becauſe he pleaſes 
himſelf, It is not becauſe humour and 
pleaſantry are agreeable, and make the per- 
ſons admired that have any talent for them, 
that he becomes an adventurer ; but by an 
error of nature, which has given him a taſte 
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in this way, without a genius for ſucceeding 
in it, he feels an impulſe to be humorous, 
and therefore attempts it. | 

It is commonly an eaſy. matter to diſtin- 

uiſh what people do from vanity, and what 
3 natural inclination ; and I affirm, that 
theſe principles are not often miſtaken ; 
tho' we are apt, out of ill-nature, to talk 
of perſons otherwiſe than we think of them. 
In the view of making a man odious, we 
ſeize ſometimes on falſe appearances, to load 
him with a vice of which we know he is 
%%% 1 

XVII. 

Of all the ſeveral ways in which a per- 
ſon may depart from his natural genius and 
character in converſation, there 1s none more 
ridiculous than the propenſity to humour in 
perſons that are born to none. And it 1s ſtill 
much worſe, if a perſon not only forces na- 
ture, but breaks thro' the decorum of his 
character, and adds indecency to ridicule. 

There is nothing, then, a perſon ought to 
affect leſs than this talent. There is no 
kind of affectation half fo dangerous. Bad 
humour is the worſt of all bad things. 
The true is very hard to hit, and very 
rare; and the beſt is attended with great 
inconveniencies. The character of a pro- 
feſſed droll, a ſayer of fine things, or a 
merry ſtory- teller, is a character that com- 
mands but little conſideration in the world, 
K ä | = 
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and expoſes a man daily to a thouſand diſ- 
agreeable occurrences of a very mortifying 
nature, The perſons before whom theſe 
gentlemen play their little pieces, have ſcarce 
more reſpect for them, than the pit has for 
the common players, and often fanſy they 
have a right to treat them with as little cere- 
mony. He who undertakes to divert a 
company in this way, muſt put on the fool's 
coat, and leſſen himſelf conſiderably in their 
eyes; and will hardly get them to admire his 
talent, till he has made them deſpiſe his 
perſon, 

Let a man have ever ſo good a talent for 
humour, yet he grows tireſome at laſt, if 
he does not know when to give off. The 
beſt drolls are ſubject to a great deal of 
falſe humour, and the laughter they raiſe is 
frequently but a ſneer. 

There are ſome performers this way the 
molt ill- natured buffoons in the world, and 
whoſe only employment is to divert one part 
of the ſociety, at the expence of the other ; 
a very dangerous one | and which never fails 
to be rewarded with univerſal hatred. 


XVIII. 

There are ſeveral other rules depending 
upon thoſe I have been mentioning, which 
direct more in detail what we ought to do, 
and what to avoid, in converſation ; but 
they arg too common to make it neceſſary 
| to 
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to point them out. Not but that they are 
tranſgteſſed as frequently as thoſe of a nicer 
and more delicate nature, But then it is 
never owing to ignorance, that they are ſo, 
Nothing is more common, with regard to 
faults in converſation, than to commit the 
very ſame we have been obſerving in others, 
and imitate even while we are cenfuring 
them. To inſtance in one a thouſand times 
quoted, and therefore the more undeniable : 
There is no rule more common, than that 
which forbids a perſon to talk often or 
long upon himſelf, Nothing can be more 
diſagrecable than ſuch perpetual egotiſin. 
As this is a fault that gives particular of- 
fence to thoſe that are moſt guilty of it, 
they are always the firſt to condemn it 
in others. But this generally proves an oc- 
caſion of their falling into it. I have known 
a long and tedious diſcourſe, of which the 
ſpeaker was himſelf the ſubje&, begin with 
this preface ; I never talk of myſelf, I am 
free from this failing. 

This fault of talking much of one's ſelf, 
tho perſons of the beſt ſenſe are ſometimes 
guilty of it, yet it generally implies but very 
little. It is ſeldom too, that a man ſpeaks 
of himſelf with an entire ſincerity, becauſe 
it is his vanity that leads him to the ſubject. 


And this adds very much to the tediouſneſs 
of ſuch diſcourſes. 


I could, 
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T could, with great pleaſure, liſten to a 

rſon of a good heart, and ſound under- 
handing, while he talked to me of himſelf 
naturally and fincerely, I believe there 
would be ſomewhat very improving in a 
converſation of this kind: and when a mind 
of a certain order appears undreſſed, it muſt 
be a ſpectacle equally agreeable and in- 
ſtructive. 

XIX. 


Some authors have blamed Montaigne for 
talking too much of himſelf in his eſſays, 
and with reaſon enough upon one account. 
There are things of a certain nature which a 


man cannot ſay of himſelf to others, with- 


out danger to them in whatever manner he 
ſays them. But Montaigne goes yet further: 
he really boaſts of things that are ſcandal- 
ous, and which it is not allowable to men- 
tion. This was certainly unbecoming a man 
of virtue and good manners: for this reaſon, 
there are few perſons who would not wil- 
lingly have his eſſays retrenched in ſome of 
thoſe paſſages where he ſpeaks of himſelf ; 
but it is too ſevere to deſire to have it done 
in all, on pretence that vanity might have 
{ome part in them, Some of theſe paſſages 
are the moſt agreeable in the whole book. 
Montaigne has ſtudied and deſcribed man, 
by ſtudying and deſcribing himſelf. And 
this is, indeed, the beſt way of ſtudying 


him : 
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him, and the only way of deſcribing him to 
the life. 

To mix one's ſelf in a book with the 
things that are the ſubject of it, is not right; 
but a perſon may, like Montaigne, make the 
ſubject of his book out of himſelf, and mix 
other things with it. 

If Montaigne talked as much of himſelf 
in converſation, as he does in his eſſays, it 
might, indeed, give offene. But there is a 
good deal of difference, in this reſpect, be- 
tween a converſation and a book ; and we 
can read with pleaſure what we ſhould be 
ſhock d to hear. 

It is.no great diſturbance to a reader, that 
vanity has ſet an author a talking, provided 
it has not carry'd him beyond the truth; 
eſpecially if the author has been dead a good 
while. It is cotemporary vanity, the vanity 
that lives with us, that offends and mortifies 
us. I can laugh at a vanity, with which my 
own can never interfere, 

It were to be wiſhed, that all writers of 
genius, after the example of Montaigne, had 
lefr behind them, in ſome ſincere memoirs, 
a faithful pourtrait of their own heart and 
underſtanding. There are ſome philoſophi- 
cal readers, who would ſet a higher value 


upon theſe pieces, than on all their other 
writings. 


XX. It 
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XX. 

It is with talking of one's ſelf, when one 
has a good deal of wit, as it! with ſinging, 
when one has a fine voice ; a perſon muſt 
do neither till he is aſked, and then give off 
very ſoon. But tho' he mult ſing at the 
firſt requeſt, to prevent a ſuſpicion of pride, 
he muſt refuſe to talk of himſelf for ſome 
time, and muſt not be prevailed upon without 
a kind of importunity, 


— — 


E have, in madam de Scuderi's ro- 
mances, a model of thoſe learned 
and ingenious converſations at Rambouillet- 
houſe, which I mentioned before. It will 
be ſaid, perhaps, that theſe do not give us 
any very high idea of them ; and, indeed, 
it muſt be allowed, that the converſations 
of theſe romances appear tedious to the ge- 
nerality of readers, and have not a little con- 
tributed to put the world out of conceit 
with the romances themſelves : not but 
that ſeveral of them are very ingenious; but 
they are ill placed in a romance, where the 
reader looks for facts, and not diſcourſes, 
They interrupt the narrative ſometimes, 
where it is moſt intereſting ; and retard the 
diſcovery of the plot, when we expect it 
with moſt impatience. 
With ite natural curioſity I feel to ſee 
the concluſion of a hiſtory, I find your ſtory - 


but 
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but too long of itſelf, and you make it ſtill 
longer by your digreſſions. I burn to know 
What will become of your parties, and you 
tell me their ſentiments of love and gallantry. 
All this may be very beautiful, and finely 
imagined ; but it is quite a different thing 
that I want. Satisfy the curioſity you have 
raiſed in me. Your tediqus interruptions tire 
me to death. In ſhort, I loſe all patience, 
and can bear no longer with a book where 
nothing is brought to a concluſion. 

Beſides, you bring five or fix perſons into 
the dialogue. In a real company, indeed; 
many ſpeakers might enliven the converſa- 
tion, and give an agreeable variety to it ; but, 
in a book, they only ſerve to confound the 
reader. I am not able to diſtinguith your 
parties with exactneſs, and fee that differ- 
ence of character which determines to each 
of them his peculiar ſentiments. By this 
means, I loſe the true pleaſure of the dia- 
logue, and cannot fanſy myſelf preſent at a 
converſation. 

This, now, will account, why the con- 
verſations in romances have been ſo juſtly 
diſliked, however otherwiſe ingenious and 
well written, But it does not follow from 
hence, that converſations of-a more proba- 
ble kind, upon more intereſting ſubjects, 
and which have really paſſed among perſons 
of genius, may not be very uſeful and 

agreeable. | 
We 
2 
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: We have, beſides, of madam de Scuderi's, 
ſome volumes of detached converſations 
upon ſeveral moral ſubjects, A pen of ſo 

much ſpirit and delicacy as hers, was ve 
fit for that kind of writing; and thefe con- 
verſations were well thought of, when they 
firſt appeared, But they are not read at 
this time of day : and the chief reaſon of 
the oblivion, into which they are fallen, is, 
that they are an imitation of ſomewhat that 
ſubſiſts no more, and of which we have in- 
tirely loſt the reliſh, - Formerly they were 
read to form good manners and politeneſs ; 
but the manners and politeneſs of our age 
are ſo very different from thoſe of the paſt, 
that we ſhould learn them only at this time 

of day to make ourſelves ridiculous, 

I have read your converſations, ſays a 
i lady to me, for whom I had bought the 
; Work; but I ſhall be careful how I read them 
1 


to my daughters : perhaps they may think 
it all very fine, and fit to be imitated, for 
they have ſome wit ; and there would be 
leſs danger in this kind of reading, if. they 


- 

y © Shad not. The converſations are grave enough 
d of conſcience, and yet I can never read them 
n — without laughing. I always fanſy myſelf 
in a company where every body is dreſſed 
s, | after the antient mode. I ſee nothing, me- 
xs thinks, but huge collar-bands and fardin- 
xd als. 

Ve | | O F 
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OF THE 
Different TALENTS 
FOR 


SPEAKING and WRITING. 


I. 
HERE are perſons who write 


well, and ſpeak ill; or, at leaſt, 
Ty I WO who write a good deal better 
than they ſpeak : and there 
| are others that ſpeak well, and 
write as ill ; or, at leaſt, that ſpeak better 
than they write. This is a fact, of which 
experience every day furniſhes us with new 
proofs. Let us endeavour now to find out 
the reaſons of it. It is a point, we ſee, that 
has a good deal of relation with the laſt we 
were upon. I am to inquire, why all thoſe 
who have a talent for converſation, have not 
one for writing; and why thofe who have 
a talent for writing, have not that of con- 


verſation. 


II. The 
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II. 

The firſt of theſe queſtions, that is, how 
it is poſſible for a perſon to write well, and 
ſpeak ill, is moſt eaſy to reſolve, In order 
to ſpeak well, a perſon muſt think readily 
and neatly, But there are ſome perſons of 
very good genius, that are cold or flow in 
their conceptions, and that cannot think 
without taking ſome time and pains about 
it: at leaſt, their thoughts preſent them- 
ſelves confuſedly. They require ſome ſtudy 
to unfold them, and to bring them to that 
degree of neatneſs, in which expreſſion fol- 
lows of itſelf. 

M. Nicole, one of the greateſt writers of 
the laſt age, was not maſter of much fluency 
in converſation: and one day mentioning 
M. de T*, one of the beſt ſpeakers in the 
world, he ſaid, I own he is my maſter in 
the chamber ; but as ſoon as I am down 


ſtairs, I think myſelf the better man. 


III. 


Profeſſed authors have commonly but 


little acquaintance with the world: they are 
a ſolitary kind of people, who read and 
write much more than they talk. The ſtyle 
of converſation is not at all familiar to 


them: the common ſubjects of it they are 


. ſtill leſs acquainted with. Theſe have no- 
thing intereſting in them for ſuch perſons; 
many of whom employ themſelves upon 


E ſubjects 
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ſubjects that are never talked of in the 
world; or, if they write upon matters of 
taſte and entertainment, it is generally in 
ſuch an abſtract and argumentative way, as, 
though it may pleaſe in a book, where 
one comes to conſider theſe things in a phi- 
loſophical light, yet it is exceſſively tireſome 
and diſagreeable in converſation. 


IV. 

Men of an uncommon and ſuperior ge- 
nius have frequently leſs facility in expret- 
ſing themſelves, than thoſe of inferior abi- 
lities z becauſe they think more, that is to 
fay, their thoughts are more new, more 
delicate, and more profound. When a per- 
fon has only common and ſimple ideas, it is 
not to be wonder'd at, that they ſhould be 
clear and diſtinct, But it 1s juſt as natural, 
for new and complicated ideas, for deep 
conceptions of things, to preſent themſelves 
to the mind in ſome confuſion ; and conſe- 


quently, that a perſon ſhiould not be able at 


once to exprels them properly. We find it 
daily, both in writing and ſpeaking, and 
eſpecially in tranſlating from one language 
to another, that the beſt thoughts are thoſe 
which coſt moſt pains to expreſs them : 
though this difficulty of expreſſing ones 
ſelf does not always proceed from an em- 
barraſſment and perplexity of ideas. A per- 
ſon has often a very lively conception, and 

clear 
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clear idea of what he would ſay, without 
being able to ſay it to his mind. If it was 
not for this, nothing would be more eaſy, 
than to tranſlate well; and every man of 
ſenſe, that was properly acquainted with 
two languages, might tranſlate as quick as 
he could write; whereas, in fact, though 
it may not require ſo much genius to tranſ- 
late, as to produce an original, it requires 
very near as much time and pains. A per- 
ſon may perfectly underſtand a fine paſſage 
in Horace or Ovid, and perceive the whole 
beauty and delicacy of it, and yet not be 
able, without long ſtudy, and repeated trials, 
to render it with ſucceſs: nay, frequently, 
he cannot do it at all. 

Our language, as it appears to us in the 
works of ſome of our beſt writers, ſeems to 
be rich in expreſſion. But I am fatisfy'd, 
that they have found it poor enough upon 
ſome occaſions ; that they have not always 
ſaid all they meant to fay ; and that their 
expreſſion does frequently fall ſhort of 
thoughts. 

It is pretty nearly the ſame caſe with the 
expreſſion of a good author, compar'd with 
his conception, as it is in a tranſlation, com- 
par d with its original. The tranſlator can- 
not, for his life, come up with the author 
he tranſlates ; and juſt ſo, the writer of his 
own thoughts cannot, if I may ſay fo, 
with his utmoſt efforts, come up to himſelf, 
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It is ſeldom, ſaid one of our beſt writers 
to me, one day, that I am perfectly ſatiſ- 
fy'd with what I write, I have a notion, 
that I ſtill, ſome-way or other, outdo my 
works; that I think above what I write; 
and that, if my mind could be read, when 
I am at work upon a ſubject I have tho- 
roughly conſider'd, there would ſeveral 
things appear in it, which I have not been 
able to put upon paper. 

It is certain, then, that the beauty of 
thoughts, that is, their novelty, depth, and 
delicacy, is itſelf an impediment to the ex- 
preſſing them well; and from hence it 
follows, that a man of genius, merely be- 
cauſe he is ſo, often delivers himſelf with 
leſs eaſe, than many perſons of very ſuper- 
ficial parts. 

WT | | 

Purity and elegance of ſtyle make a great 
part of the merit of works of entertainment; 
and if they are not abſolutely requir'd in all 
ſorts of works, it may at leaſt be aftirmed, 
that there are none but what have a con- 
ſiderable advantage in being well written. 
But a ſtyle, over and above exact, is not at 
all the ſtyle of converſation : beſides, it is 
ſcarce potlible to be maſter of it in off-hand 
diſcourſe. However, there are perſons that 
acquire this manner in their converſation, by 
being uſed to write. They accuſtom them- 
ſelves, in their ſtudies, to a certain On 
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of thought and expreſſion, and they are 
aſhamed to ſpeak with leſs. They will ſay 
nothing but what would bear the preſs. 
They compoſe as they ſpeak. Hence that 
air of labour and ſtudy, which gives ſo 
much pain to all that hear theſe fine ſpeak- 
ers ; that tedious deliberation, that tires you 
to death. Mere pedantry this, and moſt 
miſtaken vanity ! They had better not talk 
quite ſo well, and be a little quicker. | 

People ſhould not write as they talk, 
except in letters (which are but a conver- 
ſation in writing): it is too careleſs, And 
they neither can nor ought to ſpeak as they 
write, for this would be unnatural. I ſup- 
poſe it was firſt intended as a compliment 
to a perſon to ſay, He talks like a book ; 
but this, which was once looked upon as a 
compliment, and was, indeed, a petty high- 
ſtrain'd one, has ſerved ſince for one of the 
diſtinguiſhing marks of a coxcomb. 


VI. 

To ſpeak with eaſe, and to ſpeak well ; 
and to ſpeak with difficulty, and to ſpeak 
ill; is, with the generality of the world, the 
lame thing: and, indeed, ſo it ought to 
be. The pain which I feel for a perſon 
who ſpeaks with pain himſelf, hinders me 
from perceiving it, if he ſays any thing 
well ; and therefore it is no wonder, if I 
form a judgment of him to his diſadvantage. 


E 3 And, 
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And, in reality, this judgment is not ab- 
ſolutely falſe. It is certainly true, in one 
ſenſe, that he who talks with difficulty, 
talks ill: perhaps, there may be nothing to 
be found fault with in his diſcourſe itſelf. 
The defect, if I may ſay ſo, does not lie 
ſo much in what is ſaid, as in him who 
ſays it; for we talk with more or leſs eaſe, 
according as our ideas, whatever they are, 
ſucceed one another with more or leſs 
quickneſs. But now, this quick ſucceſſion 
of ideas is really a happineſs, an advantage 
and the contrary, an unhappineſs, a defect. 
It is therefore always a ſort of excellence to 
talk with eaſe and readineſs; and it is a 
real imperfection to talk flowly, and with 
difficulty. But then, it is ſuch an imper- 
fection, as does not always imply leſs genius 
in thoſe who have it, than in thoſe who 
have it not: it only implies, that they have 
a leſs ſhare of it than they might have. 

When I ſay, that a fluency of ſpeech 
ariſes from a quickneſs in the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas, I mean a moderate degree of 
quickneſs; for otherwiſe our ideas confound 
and deſtroy one another. There may be ſuch 
a croud of thoughts, as to make it impoſ- 
ible to utter them; and there are ſome 
perſons, that are fools merely by having 
their ideas paſs with too much rapidity, 
which is alſo the caſe with people in liquor: 
ſo that it may be truly faid, that an ex- 


treme 
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treme vivacity always approaches to folly, 
and the condition of ſome perſons may alſo 
be very juſtly expreſſed, by faying, They 
were born drunk. 

Quickneſs in diſcourſe ſerves to conceal 
the faults, as weil as to heighten the beauties 
of it. Indeed it may be of prejudice to ſome 
beauties of a very refined and delicate na- 
ture: but beautics of this kind do not ſuit 
with converſation : quickneſs is indiſpenſable 
in it. Every thing mult be baniſhed, that 
will take up time to be thoroughly under- 
ſtood and reliſhed, be it ever ſo fine, rather 
than a perſon ſhould talk too ſlowly. 

A perſon that talks fluently, both en- 
gages and moves us with the multitude of 
ideas which he plies us with all at once ; 
whereas he who talks flowly, giving us but 
little at a time, and making us wait a good 
while for that, unavoidably ſpleens and cha- 
grines his hearers, eſpecially it they have any 
ſhare of vivacity. 

VII. 

Perſons that are but little uſed to the 
world, are commonly baſhful, and by that 
means aukward and embarraſſed in their 
converſation. It is not always that they do 
not know how to talk well. You ſhall 
take a perſon of this ſort for a natural in 
ſome companies, that with others, and 
amongſt his own friends, you will find a 
man of very good ſenſe. 

| E 4 Baſh- 
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Baſhfulneſs cramps a man's genius: but 
a modeſt aſſurance, a confidence that one is 
heard with pleaſure, and an acquaintance 
with the character of thoſe one ſpeaks to, 
ſet a man at his eaſe, and give him room 


to diſplay himſelf. 


VIII. 

An author does not always come into com- 
pany, with his mind ſo free and diſengaged, 
as might be wiſhed. He many times makes 
a viſit, with his head full of the thoughts 
he has been employ'd upon in his ſtudy : 
he is full of the ſubject of his treatiſe. How, 
then, can he talk, when he is no more in a 
capacity of hearing? The diſtractions which 
men of letters are ſubject to, from this cauſe, 
produce ſometimes very pleaſant ſcenes. 

And to this diſtraction may be added, 
that flatneſs and depreſſion of ſpirits they 
are ſubject to from the ſame cauſe. 

An author very often has recourſe to a 
viſit, by way of relief, after a long and fa- 
tiguing application. As ſoon as the meſſage 
is delivered, every body anticipates the plea- 
ſure of his converſation, and expects won- 
ders from a perſon of ſuch celebrated parts. 
But it is all a miſtake. After the firſt com- 

liments are over, there ſucceeds an univer- 
ial filence : all are huſhed, and in expecta- 
tion that he will ſpeak. At length, impa- 
tient of ſtaying any longer, ſomebody tries 
to 
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to engage him, by addreſſing ſomething to 


him; and he replies to them in monoſyl- 


lables. Where, now, are his uſual wit 


and pleaſantry? What is become of that 
imagination, ſo copious, ſo brilliant ? It is 


all no more, A few hours application has 


ſunk this great man below the common 
level of mortals. One half of his ſpirits is 
vaniſhed, and the other half 1s ſtill in his 
book, 

But, abſtracting from theſe great depreſ- 
ſions, occaſioned by an exceſſive application, 
it is the common effect of cloſe ſtudy to 
abate the vivacity of a perſon's temper, and 
make it too heavy for converſation, 

Since M. N**#*#* is become an author, 
ſays a lady of his acquaintance, I can no 
more find any wit that he has. His books, 
indeed, entertain me; but his converſation 
was much more to be valued, becauſe I 
could have it every day, I have been a 
prodigious loſer by what the public has 
gained, It has robbed me of my friend, 
and one of my higheſt entertainments. 


IX. RR 

And thus, I imagine, we have found the 
chief reaſons of that effect which we ſee ſo 
daily; viz. that thoſe who write well, talk 


ill; at leaſt, are very barren in converſation, 


and find themſelves often eclipſed by people 


of very inferior abilities, 


If 
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If I was to make this point any clearer, 
I muſt be forced to produce inſtances, and 
apply the premiſes, I have laid down, to 
ſome of our molt celebrated authors, that 
have not been equally maſters of both theſe 
talents of writing and ſpeaking. But hear, 
now, my reaſons why I cannot do this. 
Among the authors I might pitch upon for 
this purpoſe, ſome of them, as Cornezlle, 
and la Fontaine, have been long ſince dead; 
and they were perſons I never knew, But 
to attempt to give an account of their parti- 
cular turn of genius, only upon the credit 
of what I have read or heard of thoſe wri- 
ters, and without any perſonal knowledge 
of them, would be to build a ſyſtem upon 
a very weak foundation, and expoſe myliclt 
to the hazard of giving mere imaginations in 
the place of truth. There may be found, 
indeed, in our own times, ſome authors, 
whoſe converſation does not come up to 
the perfection of their writings, T have had 
an intimacy with ſome of them myielf, and 
therefore might ſpeak of them with the 
more aſſurance: but I am ſenſible, that 
no reflections upon living authors ought ever 
to be carried beyond their works, or be ſut- 
fered, in the leait, to touch upon their 
perſons. I am afraid I have ſaid too much 
already. Let us proceed, therefore, to the 
{ſecond queſtion, and examine how it hap- 
pens, 
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pens, that ſome perſons talk well, and 
Write ill. | 

X. 

This is a point not ſo eaſily clear'd as the 
firſt. To ſpeak, and to write, if one might 
reaſon againſt facts, ſcem to differ as from 
more to leſs. There is more difficulty in 
talking, than in writing; becauſe he that 
ſpeaks, is under a neceſſity of producing off- 
hand what he has to ſay, or, at leaſt, the 
dreſs into which he puts it; whereas he 
who writes, may take up what time he 
pleaſes : ſo that he who ſpeaks well, ſhould, 
according to this, be eafily able to write 
ſtill better. The ideas which were denied 
to a firſt ſearch, may be expected to be 
more favourable to our repeated efforts; the 


Judgment will have time to make its choice 


out of thoſe which the imagination had pre- 
ſented too confuſedly ; and a ſecond appli- 


cation will, in all reſpects, finiſh the out- 


lines and rude {ketches of a firſt : whereas, 
in converſation, a perſon is obliged to ſpeak 
that which firſt offers itſelf ro the mind, 
and in the ſame form too in which it is 
offered. There is no time either to correct 
that which comes, or to ſeek for any thing 
better; and, for ſuch a choice as can be 
made of expreſſion in the hurry of diſ- 
courſe, it is too haſty to be at all de- 
pended upon. 


But 
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If I was to make this point any clearer, 
I muſt be forced to produce inſtances, and 
apply the premiſes, I have laid down, to 
ſome of our moſt celebrated authors, that 
have not been equally maſters of both theſe 
talents of writing and ſpeaking. But hear, 
now, my reaſons why I cannot do this. 
Among the authors I might pitch upon for 
this purpoſe, ſome of them, as Corneillo, 
and la Fontaine, have been long ſince dead; 
and they were perſons I never knew, But 
to attempt to give an account of their parti- 
cular turn of genius, only upon the credit 
of what I have read or heard of thoſe wri- 
ters, and without any perſonal knowledge 
of them, would be to build a ſyſtem upon 
a very weak foundation, and expoſe myſelt 
to the hazard of giving mere imaginations in 
the place of truth. There may be found, 
indeed, in our own times, ſome authors, 
whoſe converſation does not come up to 
the perfection of their writings, I have had 
an intimacy with ſome of them myielf, and 
therefore might ſpeak of them with the 
more aflurance : but I am ſenfible, that 
no reflections upon living authors ought eve: 
to be carried beyond their works, or be ſuf- 
fered, in the leait, to touch upon their 
perſons. I am afraid I have ſaid too much 
already. Let us proceed, therefore, to the 
{ſecond queſtion, and examine how it hap- 
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pens, that ſome perſons talk well, and 
Write ill. 
X. 

This is a point not ſo eaſily cleat'd as the 
firſt. To ſpeak, and to write, if one might 
reaſon againſt facts, ſeem to differ as from 
more to leſs. There is more difficulty in 
talking, than in writing; becauſe he that 
ſpeaks, is under a neceſſity of producing off- 
hand what he has to ſay, or, at leaſt, the 
dreſs into which he puts it; whereas he 
who writes, may take up what time he 
pleaſes : ſo that he who ſpeaks well, ſhould, 
according to this, be eaſily able to write 
{till better. The ideas which were denied 
to a firit ſearch, may be expected to be 
more fayourable to our repeated efforts; the 


judgment will have time to make its choice 


out of thoſe which the imagination had pre- 
ſented too confuſedly ; and a ſecond appli- 
cation will, in all reſpects, finiſh the out- 
lines and rude {ketches of a firſt : whereas, 
in converſation, a perſon is obliged to ſpeak 
that which firſt offers itſelf ro the mind, 
and in the ſame form too in which it is 
offered. There is no time either to correct 
that which comes, or to ſeek for any thing 
better; and, for ſuch a choice as can be 
made of expreſſion in the hurry of diſ- 


courſe, it is too haſty to be at all de- 
pended upon. 


But 
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But experience, ſometimes, contradidts all 
theſe reaſonings. We ſhall ſee preſently, what 
is true, and what is falſe in them, For the 
preſent, I ſhall only affirm, that the beſt 
ſpeakers ſeem to ſpeak much better than 
they really do. 

The ears, it has been frequently obſerved, 
are not ſo hard to be ſatisfied as the eyes. 
The mind makes a very haſty examination 
of what it receives through this medium, 
and very often, in this examination, a thou- 
ſand circumſtances contribute to impoſe up- 
on it, and every one with ſome effect, All 
that is agreeable or engaging in the ſpeaker, 
is juſt ſo much advantage to what he ſays, 
and commonly gives it a value with us much 
above the real one. We find this every day, 
when we are reading a diſcourſe we have 
heard pronounced, or a play, for inſtance, 
we have ſeen acted. Are we not frequently 
brought, by this means, to abate conſiderably 
of the opinion we firſt conceived of it, and 
even to have an utter contempt of what we 
once thought extremely well of ? In form- 
ing theſe oppoſite judgments, we do not 
think we contradict ourſelves, properly ſpeak- 
ing. We avow them without concern, and 
impute them, not ſo much to ourſelves, as 
to the object, which ſeems, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to be changed. Both the diſcourſe 
and the play would ſtill pleaſe us, under the 
ſame circumſtances in which they pleaſed 


us 
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us before. It was from the pleaſure they 
gave us that we inferred the real goodneſs 


of the works, and by a conſequence juſt 
enough, becauſe they were made but to 


pleaſe us. If we diſlike them ſince, it is 


becauſe they are deprived of all that ac- 
ceflary part, that attended them at their firſt 
hearing. And this impreſſion of them is 
ſtill juſt. Our pleaſure was occaſioned only 
by theſe circumitantials, though, by an er- 
ror almoſt invincible, we confound them 
with the things themſelves. 

It is certain, therefore, that if what was 
ſpoken in converſation by one of the beſt 
ſpeakers in the world, was to be written 
down, and we could read afterwards what 
we had only heard at firſt, we ſhould find 
a number of faults, of every kind, which 
we had not perceived before ; and, on the 
other hand, the real beauties of it would 
ſtrike us with a much fainter impreſſion than 
they had done at firſt, Surprize gives them 
infinite advantages ; and, beſides this, the 
are embelliſhed in the mouth of the ſpeaker 
with a thouſand graces, which cannot be 
taken down with the pen. = 

I once adviſed a Friend of mine, a man 
very ſprightly in converſation, to ſpend a 
few minutes every day in recollecting and 
writing down the good things he had faid 
that day, But he anſwered me, perhaps, 
with more truth than he imagined, That 


there 


{ {ith 
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there was malice in my advice, and that TI 
gave it him only in order to mortify him. 


XI. 

But whilſt we are reducing to its juſt 
value this talent of ſpeaking, in thoſe that 
carry it to its higheſt pitch, whether in con- 
verſation, or off-hand diſcourſes, ſuch as thoſe 
of preachers or pleaders, that do not uſe 
themſelves to compoſe ; it muſt, neverthe- 
leſs, be allowed, that many of them do in 
i reality ſpeak better than they write ; and 
Wh that their diſcourſes, which are not com- 
|; "Re poſed, but deliver'd only after a general 
0 i preparation, are far ſuperior to thoſe which 

they have ſpent the longeſt time and moſt 
pains about. 

This difference cannot ariſe from any 
thing, but the different temper in which 
the ſame perſon finds himſelf in his ſtudy 
and in company, or when he appears in 
16ů . public. If there are ſome that are quite 
0 daunted, and ſtruck mute, at the ſight of a 
|. AAR few perſons, and ſtill more at the ſight of 
WR. a numerous aſſembly, that are to be their 
hearers, there are others again, upon whom 
theſe things have a very different effect. 
Theſe, cold and ſpiritleſs in their ſtudies, are 
animated and inflamed in converſation, and 
much more {till in public performances. 
Their audience inſpires them. The imagi- 
nation, thus heated, communicates to the 

voice 
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voice and geſture a force and vehemence, 
which again act upon the mind, and re- 
double its agitations. The motions of the 
body promote the motions of the ſoul, that 
cauſed them. The whole is a kind of in- 
ebriation. Then it is that thoſe happy con- 
ceptions, thoſe ſtrong and forcible expreſ- 
ſions, thoſe lively and natural turns, preſent 
themſelves in crouds to the mind, which the 
ſame perſon might weary himſelf in vain to 
find, at another time, and without theſe ex- 
traordinary helps to his invention, 

Hence it is, that the genuine, the ſublime 
eloquence, that which perſuades, that which 
affects and moves us, is very rarely to be 
met with in books. I do not mean only, 
that the reading of a book does not make 
the ſame impretiion upon us as the hearing 
a diſcourſe delivered, becauſe a great part 
of eloquence conſiſts in action; but I ſay 
yet more than this, that eloquence, both of 
thought and expreition, will never be found 
to the ſame degree, in a diſcourſe compoſed 
at leiſure, and in one made off-hand by a 
man naturally eloquent, 

The greateſt orators of paſt ages were not, 
perhaps, thoſe whoſe works are come down 
to us; and it is not o much from the -ora- 
tions of Cicero and Demoſthenes, as upon the 
teſtimony of their cotemporarics, that I judge 
them to have been the moſt eloquent men 
of their time, Beſides, we are not to be- 

lieve, 
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lieve, that they pronounced, word for word, 
all the orations which we have at this time 
of day, under their name. 

Among the orators that have written their 
ſpeeches, the moſt eloquent are not thoſe 
that are labour d moſt. We find, indeed, 
more juſtneſs, more order, more delicacy; 
but you find in the others more of force, 
and of thoſe grand movements, which are 
the very ſoul of true eloquence. It is no 
paradox, therefore, to ſay that it is an eaſier 
thing to be eloquent in talking, than in write- 
ing. It is an opinion which ſome very 
able orators themſelves have maintained, up- 
on the authority of their own experience. 

I knew an author, that never writ till he 
had firſt had ſeveral converſations with his 
friends, upon the ſubject he intended to 
treat of; and this he did, not merely with 
a view to pick up ideas from what they ſaid, 
but to raiſe them in himſelf by that warmth 
of imagination which he acquired in talk- 
ing. By this method, he ſaid, he found in 
a moment that which would have coſt him 
whole days in his ſtudy, and, perhaps, he 
might not have been able to find at laſt. I 
would talk to my footman, ſays he, for 
want of a more competent auditor. I al- 
ways find myſelf infinitely more animated 
by this method, than when I think by 
myſelf. 


XII. But 
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XII. 

But I will give yet another reaſon of the 
fact I am endeavouring to account for, leſs 
general, in truth, than the firſt, but I do 
not believe leſs ſolid. 

There is, if I may ſay fo, a judgment of 
inſtinct, and a judgment of reflection. Some 
perſons have only the firſt of theſe, a quick 
and ſudden apprehenſion of what is good, 
independent of all reaſoning whatſoever. If 
they go to reflect upon that firſt impreſſion, 
and examine the judgment they have formed 
upon the reports of it, they are preſently 
embarraſſed and confuſed ; they know not 
what to abide by, and generally end their 
perplexity by judging wrong. Now, this 
is what happens to them in writing ; the lei- 
ſure they have for examining their thoughts, 
only ſerves them for making a bad choice: 
and while the judgment is thus heſitating, 
the imagination grows cold; this delibera- 
tion extinguiſhes all their fire, and they have 
neither light nor heat left. 


XIII. 
In ſhort, there are ſome perſons of ſo 
lively a make, that they are almoſt incapable 


of a ſolitary application, by reaſon of the 


diſtractions which croud in ſo thick upon 
them when they are delivered up to them- 
ſelyes : their imagination roves and wanders 
from thought to thought : their vivacity 


ren 
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renders them capable of ſtrong impreſſions, 
but they want the power of making theſe 
laſting. Now this is done for them by con- 
verſation, and performing in public. The 
countenances, the diſcourſe, of thoſe that 
ſpeak to them, and to whom they are obliged 
to reply; the attention and regard of a nu- 
merous aſſembly, their hearers and judges, 
whom it imports them to pleaſe ; all this 
fixes their levity, keeps them down to the 
point before them, calls them back, if they 
ramble; and gives order and connexion to 
their thoughts, 
XIV. 

A perſon ſaid once, If I could but recol- 
let, and write down, when I came home, 
all that I have ſaid in converſation, I believe 
I might turn author with ſome ſucceſs. And 
for this he was thought very vain. But, if 
he had ſaid, As it is the opinion of all the 
world, that I talk well, I believe I ſhould 
write well too, if I was to write ; the 
ſpeech would have been much leſs aſſuming 
than the firſt, and would have had, at leaſt, 
an appearance of truth in it. One may 
allow a perſon, that ſhews good parts in 
converſation, to believe himſelf capable of 
writing well; but it is an inſufferable aſſu- 
rance for him to think, that what he ſays 
off-hand, and without preparation, can de- 
ſerve to be printed, and read too with plea- 
ſure: and yet there are a great many per- 
8 ſons, 
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ſons, that would be much deceived, if they 
were to apply the firſt of theſe opinions to 
themſelves, that might be right enough in 
applying the ſecond. They may believe they 
ſhould write well, if they writ as well as 
they ſpeak ; but they cannot believe them- 
ſelves capable of doing it without a very 
groundlel(s preſumption. 

To know precitely what opinion to form 
upon this matter, and to be in a fituation 
of paſling an exact judgment upon ſome 
perions of my acquaintance, who talk wit 
the utmoſt eaſe, and, at the fame tune, with 
no leſs elegance and propriety, I could wiih 
we were able to recover that loſt art, of 
writing in characters as faſt as one ſpeaks. 
When Mrs. de ***** made me a viſit, I 
would put a writer of that kind behind the 
hangings : I would then tiy to ſet her un- 
derſtanding at work, and engage her to talk 
upon ſome ſubject ſhe was molt miſtreſs of, 
Perhaps, as I ſaid before, when I came to 
read what my {ſcribe had collected, and 
which had given me fo much pleature in 
the hearing, I thould judge very differently 
of it, though, probably, I ſhould think it 
very nine. 

And now, if I was to publith ſome of 
theſe ingenious and learned converfations, 


taken off this way, perhaps I might give che 


world ſomething, which, without coſting 


any thing to the authors, would be worth 
F 2 more 
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more than all the labour'd productions it 
was maſter of, And perhaps, alſo, ſuch a 
collection as this, with nothing in it but 
what theſe gentlemen had ſaid without ſtudy, 
and merely by way of chat, would outdo 
every thing they could compoſe themſelves 
in their ſtudies, let them take what time 
and pains they pleaſed about it. 
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HERE are perſons of a cold 
and heavy imagination, with a 
good deal of genius at bottom, 
and with ſomewhat cloſe and 
reſerved in their manners and 
converſation, that yet have a very good 
heart, Whatever merit they have other- 
wiſe, there 1s but little of the agreeable in 
their acquaintance, You eſteem them, but 
cannot love them much : and what is this 
but an acquaintance founded merely upon 
eſteem without friendſhip ? 

One might love ſuch perſons, notwith- 
ſtanding one does not like them, provided 
they had the other qualities that are requi- 

F 3 lite, 
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ſite. There are perſons whom we love and 
will well to, and whom we would do any 
thing to ſerve, that yet we do not like. 

To give the ſocial pleaſure in its full per- 
fection, a perſon ought to have a good 
heart, that diſplays itſelf in a gracious and 
affectionate behaviour, in obliging expreſſions, 
and ſomewhat of that winning, inſinuating 
way, that impoſcs upon us ſo agreeably in 
your well-bred people, who can aſſume it 
at pleaſure. He ſhould alſo have a ſhare of 
parts, which, moderately animated, might 
enable him to bear a part in converſation, 
and diffuſe that vivacity through it, which 
is its grand beauty. Reſervedneſs has the 
air of ill- nature, and gravity of dulneſs. 

Your cloſe, reſerved people, that are good 
at bottom, reſemble thoſe trees, that bear 
excellent fruit, but have nodung pleaſing to 
the eye : they are more for uſe than ſhew. 
And thoſe that have parts at bottom, with a 
cold, jtlow imagination; that animate them 
ſelves with difficulty, but that ſhine with 
great luſtre when they are animated; arc 
like thoſe perfumes, that never diffuſe their 
pdours, till they are ſet on fire. 
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8 it is pothble to have taſte with- | | 
out genius, or, if you will, the 
talent of judging without that of 
performing it 15 certain, that a | 
perfſon may know the faults in 
a work, and even have a right to point 
them out, and correct them, without bei ing 
capable of doing better bimſglf:: {o that the 
anſwer 1s very "juſt, which the man-hater, 
in Moliere, makes to a poet, whoſe verſes 
he had been criticiſing, and who defied him 
to make better himſelf. 
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I might, by pure misfortune, make as bad : 
But ſhould be very loth to have them ſeen, 
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A perſon may then, I repeat it, criticiſe 
a work without being able to write better, 
We may criticiſe the moſt excellent works, 
fince there are none that are abſolutely 
faultleſs ; but then our criticiſm ought to be 
accompanied, not only with a great deal of 
tenderneſs and good-nature, (without which 
it is not allowable upon any work what- 
ever) but alſo with a particular reſpe& to 
the author that is the object of it, ſince he 
muſt be acknowledged to be a maſter of 
qualities far ſuperior to thoſe which give 
us a right to judge of him. A good critic 
is very valuable in his kind, but the man of 
genius is of a much higher order. 

A great many of thoſe who are capable 
of making a juſt judgment upon the works 
of others, without ever having written them- 
ſelves, are, in ſome meaſure, the dupes of 
their own diſcernment and good taſte : be- 
cauſe they perceive the faults of a work, 
they imagine they ſhould have avoided them. 
The kind of merit which they have, deccives 
them into an opinion of that which they 
have not. They conclude, if one may ſay 
ſo, from judging well, to performing well; 
a conſequence, falſe upon more accounts 
than one. 

For, in the firſt place, it is not always 
true, that they would have kept clear of 
the faults into which others have fallen ; 
and it is ſtill leſs ſo, that they would have 


per- 
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rceived them in a work of their own, be- 
cauſe they have in another perſon's, 

We examine the works of others, with a 
ſecret deſire of finding faults in them : and 
this malicious intention wonderfully en- 
lightens and aſſiſts us to diſcover them, if 
there really are any. 

Our vanity is another help to us. We are 
fond of giving ſuch an account of the books 
we criticiſe, as may do honour to our judg- 
ment. Now cenfure anſwers this end a 
good deal better than praiſe. 

At the very beſt, we examine them with- 
out any partiality, any prejudice in their 
favour, without being ſway'd either by in- 
tereſt or inclination, except that of judging 
exactly. But where the caſe 1s no worſe 


than this, yet ſtill we diſcern the bad 


with more eaſe than the good ; becauſe 
it is of itſelf, and in its own nature, more 
ealy to be perceived. Setting aſide the incli- 
nation of the heart to ſeek it, the under- 
ſtanding always diſcovers it with molt rea- 

dineſs. | 
The caſe is widely different, if it is an 
intimate friend, a perſon we love and eſteem, 
that conſults us upon his performance. We 
defire then, indeed, to know the faults of 
it, that we may make him ſenſible of them; 
but we are ſtill more deſirous not to find 
them : and this ſecond defire always, in ſome 
meaſure, obſtructs the effects of the firit. 
One 
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One half of our friendſhip defeats the 


other. 

But, if it is our own work that we have 
to do with, if it is no leſs a friend than our- 
ſelf that conſults us, how much ſtronger 
muſt the impoſi ion neceſſarily be then! 
Co: pared Wien ſeli-love, the moſt tender 
friendſhip is but indifterence. And thus, 
a fault that we ſhoald have found at once 
in another's work, would eſcape us in our 
own, and, perhaps, appear a beauty to us. 

I once accompanied a young author, that 
went to read a piece of his to another author 
of very celebrated character. The latter 


made me perceive, to a miracle, all the 


faults of my friend's performance. I could 
not help admiring the juſtneſs of his criti- 
ciſm. What an exact taſte ! thcught I: What 
fine apprehenſion! What a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the rules ! After this, he read us 
ſomething of his own. I was ſurpriſed, in 
the midſt of the greateſt beauties, to find 
ſome very conſiderable faults in it ; and the 
event convinced me after wards, that I was 
not miſtaken in my judgment; for the very 
paſſages, that I diſliked, were generally diſ- 
approved, when his piece was publiſhed, I 
took the liberty to teil him my opinion. 
He anſwered me with a great deal of good- 
humour and complaiſance. But I could not 
bring him to own any thing, nor did I 


think he at all diſſembled with me. I ſaw 
plainly, 
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plainly, that he ſpoke from his heart, For 


my own part, indeed, I had not much rea- 
ſon to expect, that he ſhould defer much to 
my opinion : but it was the ſame thing 
afterwards ; neither the judgment of the 
public, nor the reaſons of the critics, were 
able to undeceive him. Juſt as penetrating 
and enlightened as he appeared upon my 
friend's work, juſt ſo blind did he ſcem to 
be upon his own, I came away aſtoniſhed 
at ſuch a fantaſtical mixture of light and 
darkneſs in the ſame perſon. I have ſeen a 
thouſand inſtances of the fame nature ſince, 
and am no longer ſurpriſed at them. 

But, in the ſecond place, I will ſuppoſe, 
that critics perceived the fame faults in 
their own works that they do in other peo- 
ples ; Does it follow from thence, that they 
would always have corrected them? Do 
they flatter themſelves, that they ſhould be 
able to correct every thing they diſlike in 
the books they read? It often happens, that 
the author has failed in ſuch paſſages, either 
through the ſhortneſs and deficiency of his 
art, or ſometimes for want of genius, and 
by no means always for want of taſte and 
judgment. A perſon mult never have writ 
any thing him{clf, to imagine it is caſy, or 
even poilible, for a writer to correct all 
that he knows is faulty in his piece ; and 
that a good author never publiſhes, till he 
thinks he has left nothing to a review. This 
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is a happineſs that belongs only to bad 


authors, or, indeed, to none. I am not ſaying 
merely, that a good author, when he has done 
his beſt, would ſtill wiſh to have done better ; 
and has ſtill doubts, whether he might not 
improve upon himſelf, I am not ſpeaking 
only of thoſe paſſages in his work, which, 
tho' in reality Going enough from cenſure, 
yet he could be glad to make more worth 
of praiſe, I am not ſpeaking, I ſay, of theſe, 
but of plain downright faults, ſuch as he is 
moſt perfectly and fully convinced are faults, 
and which yet, with all the pains he could 
take, he was not able to correct, 

But, in the third place, though it were 
true, that we ſhould have kept clear of the 
faults which we obſerve in the works of 
another perſon, yet it does not follow, that 
we ſhould have ſucceeded better upon the 
whole. For, firſt of all, perhaps, we ſhould 
have fallen into other faults, and thoſe more 
conſiderable ones; and, in the next place, 
we ſhould not, perhaps, have had ſo many 
beauties in our work, as there are in that 
we criticiſe. The ſame turn of mind which 
removes us farther from ſome faults, make 
us more liable to others, and at the ſame 
time ſets us at a greater diſtance from ſome 
particular kinds of beauties. 

But, laſtly, tho' a perſon were capable, 
not only of obſerving the faults of a piece, 
but even of correcting them, of putting real 

beauties 
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beauties in their room, and adding ſtill other 
new ones to thoſe of his author; I ſay, 
notwithſtanding all this, yet, ſtill, all he 
could claim over his author, would be a ſu- 
periority of taſte, by no means a ſuperiority 
of parts and genius. He may be capable 
of doing every thing I have ſaid, and yet 
not be capable of producing ſuch a work, as 
this, which he has corrected, firſt came in- 
to his hands, He might not have been 
capable of laying the plan, of arranging the 
parts, or of imagining thoſe original beauties, 
which gave him the hint of thoſe he has 
ſince added, 

A perſon may correct the work of another 
yery well, and yet not be able to produce 
any thing of his own worth correcting. 

A perſon once quoted that common ma- 
xim: It is eaſy to find fault, but hard to do 
better, Yes, added M. de M. It is hard to 
do but as bad. 

IT. | 

It would be happy for an author, if he 
was never to have any judgment paſſed upon 
him, but by ſuch as were authors them- 
ſelves ; and if they would pronounce accord- 
ing to their natural apprehenſions, and real 


ſentiments : for we muſt not imagine, that 


they always think of a work juſt as they 
ſpeak, A ſpirit of emulation often makes 
them expreſs themſelves with a great deal 


of contempt upon things, which in their 


hearts 


| 
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hearts they have a good opinion of. They 
would be much more indulgent than thoſe 
who are no writers, if they were but 
ſincere, 

Nay, ſometimes their envy inſpires them 
with ſo much malice, and makes them ſo 
blind to the merit of their rivals, that they 
ſay many things to their prejudice, with a 
good degree of ſincetity; a ſincerity more 
deteſtable than falſhood itſelf, becauſe it 


argues more IL nature. 


III. 

That a man of moderate abilities ſhould 
be looked upon as. a great man by his infe- 
riors, is a thing very natural, and what fre- 
quently happens. Yet, ſometimes too, he 
1s not fo well thought of by them, as by 
his fuperiors, who, having more judgment, 
and lefs prejudice, ſee him juſt as he is. 


IV. 

The middling fort of writers are common 
enough in the world of authors ; but men 
capable of making middling writers, are very 
ſcarce among men in general; even among 
thoſe who think they have pretenſions to 
genius and learning. 

A writer of this ſort is a perſon but of a 
moderate genius, compared with men of the 
firſt rank ; but is often a conſiderable one, 
compared with the greateſt part of choſe 

that 
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that take upon them to judge him with ſo 
much pride and ſeverity. 

Methinks I could ſay to theſe inſolent 
race of men ; Ah ! gentlemen, let me he- 
ſeech you, do but think of the miſchief you 
do yourſelves, by this imperious manner of 
criticiſm ; theſe contemptuous airs ; this 
magiſterial tone in which you deliver your- 
ſelves ! The perſons you ſet ſo low, are infi- 
nitely your ſuperiors. What, then, I pray, 
are you, and in what rank muſt we place 
you? 

If you would acquire a juſt taſte, ſtudy 
the rules, read the excellent models, hear 
the men of genius, attend to the reaſons 
with which they ſupport their opinions. 
But, if you would bring yourſelves to a can— 
dour of diſpoſition, much more valuable than 
judgment itſelf, ſtudy yourſelves; know 
yourſelves ; and then your criticiſm will be 
equally good-natured and judicious. 

A ſenſe of your own inferiority will abate 
that of the faults which you may find in 
works you examine. By this means, you 
will read with more ſatisfaction. That diſ- 
dainful delicacy of yours only ſerves to di- 
miniſh your pleaſures, without doing you any 
honour. The man that is pleaſed with no- 
thing, is equally to be pitied and deſpiſed. 
Forbear, then, to pull in pieces, as you do, 
the works of authors, Begin with ſup- 
preſſing the effects of your own unreaſon- 

able 
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able diſlike: I mean thoſe harſh and inſo- 
lent expreſſions, That vile book | That 
wretched piece] and other ſuch-like forms 
of ſpeech, ſo apt to raiſe reſentment even in 
thoſe who are not at all concerned in them. 
Be ſomewhat backwarder to find fault, than 
to commend. Let it appear, that when you 
blame, it 1s with reluctance, Let your ex- 
preſſion always be a little below what you 
think; and not quite fo ſtrong as your im- 
preſſions. Good-nature will quickly pals 
from your words into your opinions. Be- 
yond this, I have nothing to recommend to 
you. Do bat only get the better of your 
vanity. I ſay again, Know yourſelves ; be 
ſenſible of your inferiority, and you will 
neither be ſo difficult, nor ſo ſevere. Per- 
haps, when you have learnt this leſſon, there 
may then be need to caution you againſt an 
exceſs of eaſineſs and indulgence ; for that 
is the point to which a juſt acquaintance 
with ourſelves naturally brings us. 


V. 

It will be ſaid, it may be, that authors 
are apt to be too much aftected by criticiſm ; 
but there is much more reaſon to be aſto- 
niſhed, that they are ſo little affected by it 
as they are ; and that there can be found 
ſuch numbers of writers hardy enough to 
publiſh their works, and to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to the examination of a capricious 

mul- 
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multitude, compoſed, for the moſt part, of 
perſons little qualified, but, nevertheleſs, as 
forward to judge, and as peremptory in their 
opinions, as if they were ſure never to be 
miſtaken. | 

It is true, ' the bulk of readers make a to- 
lerable judgment enough upon works of wit, 
taken in the groſs; but then they judge 
wretchedly upon the detail ; and whilſt a 
majority among them ſhall agree to ſay, a 
work is good upon the whole, there ſhall 
not be any agreement in their judgments 
upon the ſeveral parts of it, upon this or 
that particular paſſage in it. It cannot, 
Ss. be pretended, that every new au- 
thor {till flatters himſelf, that he ſhall eſcape 
criticiſm, and that it is this gives him aſſu- 
rance to print. There are not men in the 
world blind enough for this, be their preju- 
dice in their own favour ever ſo ſtrong. It 
is impoſſible they ſhould be ignorant of this 
prodigious vanity of judgment I have been 
ſpeaking of. 

It is uncertain, when a perſon prints, whe- 
ther he ſhall ſucceed or not ; and whether 
he ſhall have a majority of votes on his ſide ; 
but it is certain, that he will not have them 
all, There are books enough, that are 
univerſally deſpiſed or forgotten ; but there 
are none that are univerſally approved of, at 
leaſt at the time when they firſt appear, 
and while they are yet new. It is not, com- 


(G monly, 
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monly, till after the death of the authors, 
that they have full juſtice done to their 
works, and that they are rated at their juſt 
value. In all times, the moſt valuable works 
have been criticiſed, in a manner very mor- 
tifying to their authors. Has Racine pub- 
liſhed one tragedy, ufon which there was not 
printed ſome criticiſm, that degraded the piece 
to the rank of middling performances, and 
concluded to place the author in the ſame claſs 
2071) Boyer and Pradon * ? In ſhort, let an 
author that publiſhes be ever ſo certain, that 
his work will meet with praiſe and appro- 
bation, he is ſtill more ſo, that he ſhall be 
cenſured and found fault with: from whence 
it follows, that the apprehenſion of cenſure 
gives him leſs pain, than he receives pleaſure 
from the proſpect of praiſe. 

And, for that matter, this way of thinking 
is very reaſonable. Praiſe is, in reality, more 
glorious than cenſure is mortifying and a 
work upon which there may be ſaid nearly 
as much good as bad, always does honour 
to the author of it. If it was not that au- 
thors think in this manner, with regard to 
the different judgments their works are liable 
to, it is evident we ſhould have no authors 
at all. 

It is nevertheleſs true, that this dread of 
criticiſm, and eſpecially of the malicious, 


a * Critical refletions uon poetry and painting, by the abbot 
u Bos, 
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fatirical, and contemptuous kind of it, 
makes impreſſion enough upon ſome per- 
ſons to hinder them from writing at all, or, 
at leaſt, from printing what they write ; 
and if it was a means of deterring only per- 
ſons without genius, or ſuch as had only a 
very common one, it would certainly be a 
great happineſs. It would rid us of the 
mob of writers, as Montaigne calls them. 
But they are uſually men of the beſt genius, 
that this terror has moſt effect upon; be- 
cauſe ſuch have, at the ſame time, both the 
largeſt ſhare of that modeſty, which makes 
a perſon diſtruſt himſelf and his productions, 
and alſo moſt of that generous pride, which 
gives a perſon ſo quick a ſenſibility of that 
ridicule which is ſo cafily thrown upon the 
very beſt things. Hence it comes, that 
there are ſo many talents quite buried and 
uſeleſs to the public. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that an author 
ought not to be much mortified by a ſorry 
piece of criticiſm, that is publiſhed againſt 
him. But, alas! it is a miſtake to imagine, 
that they are the dunces only, that are 
concerned in running down a great per- 
formance ; and that it is not only your poor, 
heavy, taſteleſs critics, that appear againſt 
fuch a piece. Let us hear again the abbot 
du Bos: A cabal compoſed of ſeveral perſons, 


among whom were ſome equally con/iderable 


for their genius and their quality, had en- 
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tered into an agreement to cry up the Phæ- 

id dra of Pradon, and to run down that of Ra- 

lf cine. The conſpiracy of the Marquis de 

| Bedmare, againſt the republic of Venice, s 

| not laid with more art than this, or proſe— 

| cuted with more vigour, I allow the judi- 
cious writer ] have been quoting, that this 

| famous confederacy was not able to hinder 

þ the public from admiring Racines Pfædra, 

after the fourth repreſentation of it ; and 

igk ſuch will always be the fortune of good 

| works, Their ſucceſs 1s never more than 

retarded, But, whilſt an author is waiting 

for that ſucceſs, and even in ſpight of ſuc- 

ceſs itſelf, how many epigrams ſhall there 

be handed about, full of ill-nature, and yet 

full of humour ! how many criticiſms very 

unjuſt perhaps, but yet very ingenious ! 

Nay, I will go further, and ſay, How many 

criticiſms very unjuſt, and yet very ſincere, 

on the part of their authors ! And this, now, 

is the moſt mortifying thing of all to an au- 

thor, to find that ſome of thoſe very per- 

ſons, whoſe good opinion he would ſet the 

higheſt value upon, are not in his intereſt, 

but are gone over to the party of his ene- 

mies ; and this without giving him any rea- 

ſon to ſuſpect them of ill- nature or inſince- 

rity. Doubtleſs, theſe are ſtrokes that he 

muſt feel very ſenſibly, at the time that he 

appears to he moſt unaffected with them, 

and receive them with an air of the greateſt 


indif- 
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indifference. It is an humiliation to him in 
the midſt of all his glory, an inward vexa- 
tion, that embitters all the ſatisfaction which 
he had received from the good ſucceſs of 
his work. I have ſeen people of good ſenſe, 
that upon reading ſome of the remarks and 
epigrams, that are publiſhed on theſe occa- 
ſions, were aſtoniſhed to think, that there 
were men in the world of ſo little feeling, 
as to expoſe themſelves to ſuch inſults ; for 
ſo they called them. 

It might be eaſy for perſons in authority 
to hinder theſe libels, and fatirical verſes ; 
and it would certainly be their duty to per- 
mit no criticiſm, but ſuch as might be uſe- 
ful to the public, without being 1njurious 
to authors, But could they be able to pre- 
vent, in the ſame manner, all is ſaid by 
word of mouth? Can they reſtrain men in 
the extravagant liberty they take in judging ? 
Can they deprive readers of their pretended 
privilege of ſpeaking as they pleaſe, upon 
a work that is become the public property ? 
It would be in vain for them to attempt it. 
Their power does not extend ſo far. So 
that all that can be done in this caſe is, to 
remonſtrate with theſe mercileſs critics, 
who ſeem only to read books in order to 
find faults in them, and who, by their man- 
ner of ſpeaking, would make thoſe that 
never heard them before, believe, that they 
had ſome particular enmity againſt the au- 
thor, I ſay, All that is to be done is, to re- 
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monſtrate with theſe men, and repreſent to 
them, not only the injuſtice of their conduct 
in reſpect to the perſons they fall upon in 
this manner, but alſo the injury they do 
themſelves, and the good things they de- 
prive themſelves of, by diſcouraging excel- 
lent geniuſes from writing at all, or, at leaſt, 
from making what they write public. But 
the truth is, advice of this ſort will not 
reform the world, The pride and ill- nature 
of the human heart will always reader it 
ineffectual upon the greateſt part of man- 
kind, 
VI. 

How ! ſays a perſon in a company, where 
they had been reading ſome paſſages of a 
work, that had a mixture of great beauties 
and great faults in it ; How could a man 
of ſo much genius as M. de ***** put 
ſuch ſorry things into his book, and let 
them ſtand there too ? Surely, it is paſt all 
comprehenſion, Write ſomething yourſelf, 
replies one of the company : you may then 
give occaſion for the ſame queſtion to be 
aſked, and by that means, perhaps, you 
would find your problem folved, 


VIL 
Criticiſm is eaſy, and it is odious too, 
for this very reaſon ; becauſe it is uſually 
taken up altogether in expoſing and height- 
ening faults, If critics, when they publiſh 
their reflections upon a play, that has had a 
| run, 
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run, or a book, that has given general ſa- 
tis faction, had but the candour to obſerve 
the beauties in it, and {kill enough to make 
them be perceived by others; if they would 
make it their buſineſs to enlighten the judg- 
ments both of authors and readers, inſtead 
of diverting the one at the expence of the 
other; in a word, if criticiſm was a ra- 
tional examination of works, in order to diſ- 
cover equally both the good and the bad in 
them, it would be a ſort of writing not un- 


becoming men of the higheſt honour to be 


concerned in, nor below the care of the 
greateſt geniuſes. 

However, to diſſemble nothing, this prin- 
ciple, That criticiſm is an caly thing, may 
be very properly turned upon authors them- 


ſelves: and they may be told, that the leſs 


glory there is in perceiving ſome ſort of 
taults, the more ſhame there is in commit- 
ting them. 

VIII. 

When it is commonly faid, that it is from 
poſterity alone that we are to expect an 
equitable judgment upon authors, and their 
works, it mult not be underſtood of a poſte- 
rity very remote : for, if it is, the maxim 
will not hold. We are too near the authors 
of our own times, and too far off thoſe who 
lived many ages ago, to form a juſt judg- 
ment of them. We hardly do full juſtice 
to our cotemporaries, and we are apt to 
ſhew favour to the antients. Whilſt an au- 
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thor is yet living, all the fury of criticiſm 
is ſure to be let looſe upon him; but then 
he has, on the other hand, his admirers, 
that extol him to the ſkies with the moſt 
extravagant commendations. After his death, 
all this aflwages and grows calm, both the 
cenſure and the praiſe, and they come on 
both ſides to think with more moderation. 
But it 1s not long that the public keeps here. 
Eſteem for the author inſenſibly increaſes. 
His praiſes prevail, and poſterity comes at 
length to look upon him as a kind of divi- 
nity, whoſe cotemporaries had diſputed his 
title to the character of a great man. $So 
that if we conſult experience, it may be ſaid, 
that good works are commonly rated at their 


juſt value, in the age immediately enſuing 


that of their author. © Succeeding ages do 
not uſually make fo true a judgment upon 
them, becauſe they judge too favourably. 
The reputation of good works always gathers 
in its paſſage, which, perhaps, is leſs a proof 
of the excellency of the works themſelves, 
than an effect of that diſpoſition there is in 
moſt men to admire antiquity, It is natu- 
ral, that the public eſteem for a good work 
ſhould ſtill be growing up, to the inſtant 
that it is ſurpaſſed by another in the ſame 
kind. Every day that paſſes, without pro- 
ducing ſome performance equal or ſuperior 
to that which is in poſſeſſion of the public 
eſteem, ought to confirm it in that poſſeſ- 
fion, becauſe it proves ſtill more and more 

| the 
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the ſcarcity of thoſe talents, which the firſt 
work diſcovers its author to have been ma- 
ſter of. But now, it is natural for us to 
proportion our eſteem of talents and works 
according to the ſcarcity both of one and 
the other. It is alſo reaſonable, that we 
ſhould not be too haſty in giving the pre- 
ference to a modern work, how good ſoever 
it may appear, before an antient one that has 
been conſecrated by the ſuffrage of ſeveral 
ages, But, inſtead of keeping within theſe 
Juſt bounds, we are apt to give a little too 
much into a prejudice on the fide of anti- 
quity, and that ſeveral ways. Sometimes 
we dare not venture to profeſs our opinion 
of a modern work, and are afraid to own, 
that it pleaſes us beyond an antient one, 
Sometimes it ſhall really pleaſe us leſs than 
it ought to do, by reaſon of that byas to 
antiquity, which inſenſibly and unaccount- 
ably weakens the impreſſion ſuch a work 
makes upon us. Sometimes we deliberately 
and wilfully refiſt our own pleaſure. And, 
finally, we often judge directly contrary to 
the impreſſion a modern performance has 
actually made upon us; whereas we ought 
only to ſuſpend our opinion upon it, Theſe, 
now, are the reafons why an antient work, 
though inferior to a modern one, may for a 


great while hold the firſt place in the pub- 


lic eſteem. 


II 
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FF by the Sight of thoſe whom we have 
offended 7s diſagreeable 20 16. 


J. 

102 857 E do not always hate thoſe who 
have injured us, but we almoſt 
C always hate thoſe whom we 

0 95 "oy have injured, in proportion as 

- our injury has been more or 
leſs conſiderable. We ſuppoſe, that thoſe. 
whom we have offended, hate us, becauſe 
they have reaſon to hate us; and we hate 
them again, on account of this ſuppoſed or 
real hatred they bear to us. It ſeems unrea- 
ſonable, that we ſhould hate thoſe who have 
cauſe to hate us, becauſe, in truth, we have 
nothing to hate them for ; and it is but ſel- 
dom that we hate thoſe that hate us with- 


out a cauſe, 


With whatever ſhew of friendſhip thoſe 
whom we have injured may carry them- 
{elves to us, we cannot think but that they 
{till preſerve ſome reſentment of the injury 
we have done them ; and if they ſhould at 
length give us ſuch convincing proofs to the 
contrary, that it would be impoſſible to 


doubt 


The Offended, why diſagreeable. gr 


doubt of it ; we then look upon them in 
the ſame light with thoſe to whom we have 
conſiderable obligations, But we do not 
equally love perſons that we have too much 
obligation to ; at leaſt, we do not ſee them 
with pleaſure. 

The preſence of thoſe whom we have 
offended, and who have generouſly forgiven 
us, is almoſt always diſagreeable to us, tho 
we ſhould not directly hate them ; becauſe 
it recals to our remembrance the idea of a 
fault committed, and a favour received ; a 
fault more mortifying, on account of the 
favour that accompanied it. We ſee, in ſuch 
perſons, our benefactors, and the witneſſes 
of our miſbehaviour. 


II. 

We ſhould never do an injury; not only 
becauſe it is unjuſt in itſelf, but alſo, be- 
cauſe it is a ſource of mutual reſentments. 
We ſometimes break with thoſe whom we 
have injured, without their breaking with 
us; we hate them, before they have ceaſed 
to love us. There are many occaſions upon 
which it might be very proper for a perſon 
to ſay, I beſeech you forget and forgive the 
injury you have done me. 

An injury received, and pardoned, is, to 


the injured, a title of ſuperiority over the 
offender. 


III. The 
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The ſame motive which makes us love 
thoſe whom we have obliged, ſometimes 
makes us love thoſe who have injured us. 

The beſt means of bringing ourſelves to 
love any perſon it is our intereſt to love, is, 
to do him a kindneſs, 

The moſt amiable of all perſons in our 
eyes, is, the perſon whom we have obliged, 
and who is grateful upon the account; pro- 
vided, however, that his acknowledgments 
are not ſuch as to acquit him of his obliga- 
tions to us. 

A gratitude truly refined, as it is bound- 
leſs, if I may fay fo, in point of affection, 
ſo it ſhould be limited in its effects. 

To love to do favours is a thing very lau- 
dable, when the motive 1s good, and very 


rare from any motive whatſoever. But to 


love thoſe to whom we have done them, is 
a thing very natural, and no way laudable. 
It is the mere effect of the groſſeſt kind of 
ſelf-love. 

Though it be no merit to love thoſe to 
whom we have done favours, yet there is 
ſome in doing favours to perſons, in order 
to love them. Virtue, to gain its ends, will 
ſometimes make uſe of means that depend 
upon our paſſions for ſucceſs, It is the effect 
of ſelf-love to take a pleaſure in being be- 
loved, and this is common to all men. But 
it beſpeaks a goodneſs of heart, and a refine- 
ment of temper, to delight in loving. 5 

O 
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9 


Effects of HABIT. 


O F 


SELF-LOVE, 


AND OF 


MODESTY. 


E accuſtom ourſelves to every 
ching more or leſs, We con- 
tract an inſenſible familiarity 


' moſt pleaſing as well as the 
moſt diſagreeable, till we come in time to 
receive but a faint impreſſion from them; 
and this is true, not only with regard to 
material and ſenſible objects, but alſo with 
reſpect to ſuch as are purely intellectual. 


It is commonly ſaid, Marry a pretty wo- 


man, and marry an ugly one, and at fix 
months end it will be the ſame thing. This 
| 1s 


with all ſorts of objects, the 
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is evidently an exaggeration. But it would 
be ſtill a much greater to ſay, Marry a wo- 
man of wit, and one that has none, and it 
will be the ſame thing. Doubtleſs, you will 
ſay, The exaggeration would be infinitely 
greater in the latter caſe, I know it would 
be ſaid, and I am for ftraining nothing fur- 
ther than it will bear. But it is certain 
withal, that there is truth in both theſe aſ- 
ſertions; and it is undeniable, that if we 
grow familtar with beauty, we do the ſame 
with wit. The impreſſion that is made 
upon us by the qualities of the mind, de- 
cays leſs than that which we receive from 
the charms of a fine perſon ; but ſtill it de- 
cays. We come in time to be quite unat- 
tected with a fine perſon, that we have con- 
tinually before our eyes; and we come to 
be much leſs affected, than we were at firſt, 
with a fine underſtanding we daily converſe 
with. But tho' we no longer receive any 
ſenſible emotion from the ſight of a fine per- 
fon, yet it does not ceaſe to appear a fine 
one; neither, again, do we loſe our eſteem 
for a perſon of merit, by long living with 
her; but we become ſo much better ac- 
quainted with her worth, tho' we have not 
ſo lively an impreſſion of it; for there is 
in eſteem, as well as in love and friendſhip, 
a ſentiment that 1s preciſely eſteem, and no- 
thing elſe. At its firſt commencement there 
is a vivacity attends it, which abates by little 
and little, like that of love itſelf, tho' that 
which 
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which is the eſſential part in eſteem, ſubſiſts 
always, and ſometimes increaſes. 

It follows from hence, that if we could 
ſee ourſelves with as much indifference as we 
do other people, we ſhould have a leſs lively 
impreſſion of our own merit than of theirs ; 
for the merit of another can never be ſo 
familiar to us as our own, 

Suppoſe a man of ſenſe, without ſelf-love. 
There 1s no ſuch thing in reality. All the 
world have ſelf-love : but the ſuppoſition, 
however impoſſible, may nevertheleſs ſerve 
to ſhew us what ſhould be, and what is, in 
effect, the caſe with thoſe who have leaſt 
of it. 

Such a perſon, now, being once grown 
familiar with himſelf, would eſteem himſelf 
afterwards but with a faint kind of eſteem, 
nearly the ſame that he would have for a 
perſon he had lived with ſome time in a 
ſtrict intimacy. He would be leſs ſtruck 
with the productions of his own mind, than 
thoſe of other people. He would admire 
more abroad than at home ; for admiration 
{ſprings from ſurprize, and ſurprize from no- 
velty. Admiration is commonly but a firſt 
movement, which does not laſt, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by the cooler ſentiment of eſteem. 
Thus, the greateſt praiſe that we can give an 
object, is to fav, it is always new. How 
charming is this garden ! cries a perſon, as 
he enters the Thuilleries, where, perhaps, 
he had been a thouſand times before, What ! 


ſays 
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ſays another to him, is not your admiration 
over yet? One would think you had never 
been here before. The Thuilleries, replies 
he, are always new to me. By ſaying ſo, 
he aſcribes the higheſt degree of beauty and 
perfection to them, and juſtifies that admi- 
ration of them which ſo long a familiarity 
had not exhauſted. A moderate degree of 
beauty, with the help of novelty, may make 
itſelf admired ; but there is nothing leſs 
than perfect beauty, that can appear always 
new. 

Nothing ought to appear leſs new to us, 
than our own merit. It is ſomething very 
imperfect, and ſomething that is always in 
our ſight. But now, as our ſelf-love makes 
us believe it a good deal leſs imperfect than 
it is; ſo this is a ſort of love, that never 
abates at all of its vivacity, It is the moſt 
conſtant of all our paſſions, as well as the 
moſt flattering. If any character preſent it- 
ſelf to our obſervation, that at firſt view 
would go near to make us doubt whether 
our own were equal to it, and almoſt extort 
from us a ſecret confeſſion of our own infe- 
riority, this confeſſion is preſently retraQed, 
This kind of inconſtancy, which, as it were, 
detached us from ourſelves, is but very tranſ- 
itory. Our eyes, dazzled at firſt, recover 


themſelves again. The charm of novelty is 


broken. Our admiration ſprung but from 
an imperfect knowledge of the object. We 
had conſidered it but on one fide, Upon a 
cloſer 
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cloſer inſpection of it, we diſcover faults in 
it, which had eſcaped us in the firit view; 
and upon the whole, and all things duly 
conſidered, there is ſcarce any perſon whoſe 
equal we do not think ourſelves, and with 
whom we ſhould care to exchange under- 
ſtandings, We allow, indeed, that ſome 
perſons have their advantages in certain re- 
ſpecs, and are maſters of ſome qualities we 
could with to make our own ; but then we 
flatter ourſelves, that the balance is on our 
fide in other things: and J am not ſpeaking 
now of ſuch perions as we might compare 
ourſelves to, with ſome ſhew of pcobability 
but of thoſe who are moſt confeſſedly our 
ſuperiors in the opinion of the whole world. 
If our ſelf-love was but a little out of the 
way in its compariſons, it might be borne 
with ; and it would not be worth while to 
ſplit hairs about the matter : but the moſt 
immenſe dittance 1» frequently as nothing in 
the eyes of this principle. Like fortune, it 
will take a man out of ihe dirt, and ſet him 
upon the throne. A great man ſhall fre- 
quently be more ſenſible of the ſuperiority 
of another greater than himſelf, than a per- 
ton, very inferior to them both, ſhall be of 
his inferiority, Probably, Pradon thought 
himſelf fewer removes from Corneille, than 
Racine did; and J am ſure, that whilit /a 
Rue and Gaillard looked upon father Bowr- 
daloue as inimitable, there were other preach- 


CTS 
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ers that thought themſelves not far from be- 
ing his equals. 

But it will be ſaid, when ſelf. love blinds 
men to this degree, it becomes a folly every 
whit as extravagant as that of the fool in 
Horace, who fanſied all the veſſels that 
came into the port belonged to him, and ſo 
looked upon himſelf as unqueſtionably the 
richeſt man in the whole place. A folly, 
beyond all diſpute, is this blindneſs of our 
ſelfiſhneſs; and yet, every day of our lives, 
we ſee infinite inſtances of it. But how 
many more ſhould we ſee, if every man 
would but venture to ſpeak of himſelf as he 
thinks | The greateſt difference there is be- 
tween your common fools, and the fools of 
ſelf-love, is this, that the firſt ſpeak as they 
think, whereas theſe others have ſometimes 
the art, and the prudence, to conceal one 
part of their folly : not that they know, 
or have the leaſt ſuſpicion, that they are 
miſtaken in the good opinion they have of 
themſelves ; but that it is an eſtabliſhed 
point with the world, that, to make diſco- 
very of ſuch ſentiments, be they ever ſo juſt, 
is both odious and ridiculous, The con- 
ceited man, while he talks modeſtly of him- 
felf, thinks he is only ſuppreſſing diſagrec- 
able truths. 

When I fay, that there is ſcarce any per- 
ſon whoſe equal we do not think ourſelves, 
it muſt be underſtood in two ſenſes : firſt, 
and moſt properly, of thoſe who are proper 

parallels 
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rallels to us. The word faralle] does not 
fignify preciſely the ſame thing with the 
word equal, Two orators, or two poets, 
in the ſame kind of eloquence or poetry, are 
proper parallels to one another, tho' they 
may not be equals, I fanſy, therefore, this 
illuſion of our ſelf-love which I have been 
ſpeaking of, may be expreſſed well enough 
by this maxim : 

We almoit always think ourſelves ſupe- 
rior, or, at leaſt, equal, to our parailels. 

Secondly, tho an hiſtorian does not think 
he has the talents of an orator, or an orator 
thoſe of a poet ; yet they eafily look upon 
themſelves to be equals to one another ; not 
only becauſe each of them thinks himſelf as 
great a maſter in his own kind, as the 
others can be in theirs ; but alſo, becauſe 
each, being prejudiced in favour of the kind 
he has made his choice, looks upon it as the 
moſt noble, the moit uſeful, or the moſt 
agreeable ; and above all, that which re- 
quires the moſt uncommon talents to ſuc- 
ceed in: and it muſt be owned, this delu- 
ſion is not ſo ridiculons as the firſt, It is 
more excuſable to be miſtaken upon the 
dignity of any particular kind of merit, than 
upon the ihare which one has of it one's 
ſelf, If the value of different talents was 
to be decided according to the greater or leſs 
uſe they were of to mankind, it would not 
be difficult to know which deſerved the 
preference ; but it would be unreaſonable 
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to go by this rule, becauſe it would lead us 
to prefer the loweſt and moſt common ta- 
lents, ſuch as are not uſually called by that 
name, before the moſt noble and ſublime. 
It is from ſome ſuch view of things as this, 
that we have that plauſible maxim ; That 
the men of genius in all profeſſions are 
brothers. f 

I have heard, that a famous comedian, 
who has been dead ſome years ſince, uſed 
to aſſert very extraordinary privileges upon 
the foot of this principle, and claim a right 
of ranking himſelf with the heroes, whoſe 
perſons he repreſented, and the greateſt po- 
ets, whoſe compoſitions he rehearſed, 

However, this profeſſional pride, if I may 
call it ſo, may have its uſe. Men are full 
of falſe ideas, which it might be dangerous 
to deprive them of ; for they are ſome- 
times the ſprings of their beſt actions. The 
good that 1s in them 1s bound up with the 
bad, and it would be difficult to correct the 
one, without deſtroying the other. Mora- 
lity, I mean a morality purely human, 
will never be able, any more than phylic, 
to cure all diſtempers. 


II. 

It is ſaid, I know, that the people who 
are apt to be moſt conceited of the dignity 
and excellence of their profeſſion, are com- 
monly but indifferent matters of it. Doubt- 
leſs, the leſs they excel in it, the more it 
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is their intereſt to hold up the honour of 
the profeſſion itſelf. Beſides, this kind of 
conceitedneſs is almoſt always a mark of a 
weak judgment. All this is true; but it 
muſt be obſerved this while, that as there 
are ſeveral profeſſions, that require more 
fire and imagination, than reaſon and judg- 
ment, it is poſſible, that there may be the 
greateſt ability in one of theſe profeſſions, 
together with the extremeſt and moſt ridi- 
culous conceit of its dignity. A player, a 
poet, may extol their art above every other, 
and yet excel in it. That ſilly prejudice of 


theirs only leſſens the man, and you can in- 


fer nothing from it to the prejudice of the 
player, or the poet. 


III. 

Self-love is not in the ſame degree in all 
men, and I would not be underſtood to 
comprehend all in what I have ſaid here 
and elſewhere of its effects, tho' I ſometimes 
expreſs mylelf in a general and indefinite 
manner. However, the exceptions are no: 
ſo many as one would at firſt imagine. And 
he who accuſes me of exaggerating, if he 
makes his judgment from what paſſes with- 
in himſelf, let me tell him, is cither guilty 
of diſſimulation, or has not ſtudied Himmelf 
as he ought, | 

I am ready to own it, and the reader 
would eafily diſcover it, if I did not, tha: 
I have taken from my own heart a great 
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part of that which I have ſaid upon ſelf- 
leve. I find myſelf full of it. 1 experience 
every day its power, and 1:s artifices : per- 
haps this confeſſion may ſerve ſtill to in- 
creaſe it; or, perhaps, it is no more than 
one of its effects, and I may be in the con- 
dition of thoſe centinels, who, whilit they 
give notice of the approach of the enemy, 
are more expoſed to his aſſaults than thoſe 
they alarm, 
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elk. 


AND THE 
Different Kinds of MODESTY, 


s common as this ſelf-love may 
be, which ſo prodigiouſly mag- 
— nifies us in our own eyes, by di- 
8 miniſhing the ſize of other peo- 
ple; there arc, notwithſtand- 
ing, perſons of ſingular merit, and to whom 
that merit is yet, in a manner, unknown, 
You muſt acquaint them wit.1 it, and prove 
to them their ſuperiorit ty. They are as much 
ſtrangers to their own good qualities, as 
other men are to their faults, They alſume 
too little, juſt as others do too much, for 
want of knowing themſclves. They are 
aſtoniſhed, they are ſhocked, with commend- 
ation. They look upon it as an effect of 
flattery or ignorance; and, for this, you are 
Juſt fo much the freer to praiſe then. But 


now, from what motive is it, that we love 


this ſimplicity, this ignorance of their own 
merit, which charms us in great men ? Is it 
always a virtuous one? Doubtleſs, it is not. 
H 4 We 
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We love it from a principle of intereſt, and 
without eſteeming it. We are apt enough 
to ſay, that this ſimpliciiy is frequently no- 
thing elſe but a want of diſcernment, which 
is compatible enough with a great ſhare of | 
merit ; that it ſometimes appears to be mo- 
deſty, when in reality it is only fincerity: | 
and it muſt be owned, that this is not al- 
ways ſaid without foundation. It is well 
known what Fontenelle ſaid of la Fontaine, 
That he would never have thought himſelf 
inferior to Phadrus, if he had not been a 


| Hl dunce. A humorous expreſſion, ſays M. de 
jþ la Motte, but fignificant enough, and which 
9 very fine! y expreſſed the character of a ſupe- 


1 rior genius, that miſtook his own merit for 
"7 want of confidering himſelf with proper at- 

i tention, This is what is properly called 
ſimplicity. 

There is a conſiderable difference, there- 
fore, between ſimplicity and modeſiy; for 
the modeſt man is perfectly acquainted with 
his own worth, and would be guilty of in- 
ſincerity, if he prized i it at leſs than it is; but 
tho' he knows his own merit, yet he does not 
at all aſſume upon it. The rich man knows, 
that he is rich, and the great man cannot 
be a ſtranger to his greatneſs ; yet there are 
ſome of both forts, that are modeſt in the 
mid{t of affluence, and at the top of gran- 
deur. They deſpiſe not thoſe, to whom for- 
tune has not been fo liberal. The man 
without quality or eſtate ſhall be admitted 
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to their friendſhip, if he otherwiſe deſerves 
it ; and not merely to the name, but to the 
thing itſelf : nor is it to maxims of philoſo- 
phy upon the real goods of life, that ſuch 
perſons are obliged for their modeſty, They 
are commonly indebted to nothing elſe for 
it, but a good natural diſpoſition, In the 
ſame manner, a man of merit may find 
his ſuperiority to others in point of wit and 
genius, without pride, and without deſpiſing 
his inferiors ; for the bare knowledge, that 
others are our inferiors, does by no means 
imply a contempt of them. And in this, 


now, conſiſts the true modeſty, in knowing 


preciſely what one is, without endeavouring 
to make it felt by others ; in making a true 
eſtimate of one's own worth, and yet paſſing 
one's ſelf for leſs; and this not merely in our 
words, but in our whole conduct and man- 
ner of behaviour. There is, however, a 
modeſty of language, and the obligation to 
it is indiſpenſable. But it conſiſts rather in 
forbearing to praiſe, than in directly depre- 
ciating one's ſelf, It conſiſts, like prudence, 
of which in one ſenſe it is a part, in ſup— 
preſſing what is not proper to be laid, and 
not in ſaying what is falſe. A lye would pro- 
duce an effect directly contrary to that which 
we had in view, It is always tuſpected of 
falſe modeſty. 
II. 

The proud and conceited think too well 

0; themſelves; the humble not well enough; 


th. 
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the modeſt juſt as they ought; and the 
ſimple, properly ſpeaking, do not think of 
themſclves at all. They make no compa- 
riſon between themſelves and other people. 
When they prefer others to themſelves, they 
prefer a known to an unknown. They take 
their own inferiority for granted, without 
giving themſelves the trouble to prove it. 
They have genius, and do not know it; and 
if they had none, they would not kno-w- 
they wanted it. 
III. 

He WO conceals the POOR that his merit 
infpies hun with, has only an. onthde mo- 
deſty. If he: conceals it thro a goodneſs of 
Lo out of relpeC io Other proc, from a 
conviction of the uurcaſonablencts i ich 
pride, it is a virtue. If he wants on,, 
this conduct, to make himſelf ſtill the indie 
eſteemed, his modeity is but a more renned 
kind of pride, and which it would be ſo 
much the more dangerous to make a diſ- 
covery of. 

One may therefore diſtinguiſh three ſorts 
of falſe modeity, of which, to ſpeak pro- 
perly, there is but one blameable ; and 1 
call them falſe, only becauſe they are fre- 
quently confounded with what is truly and 
ſtrictly modeſty. The frft of theſe is ſim- 
plicity ; a pure ignorance of what one is, 
and what is one's real merit. 

This ignorance of our own merit is very 

amiable, and very laudable, when it proceeds 


only 
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only from the want of reflecting upon one's 
ſelf ; from not thinking to compare one's 
ſelf with others, in order to know our true 
worth. Such was the modeſty of Fon- 
taine, with regard to his tables, in the ſenſe 
of M. Fontenelle's expreſſion. 

Sometimes it proceeds too, as I have ſaid, 
from a want of light and diſcerument, which 
makes a perſon judge ill of himſelf, juſt as 
he may judge ill of others; and in that caſe 
it is a defect of merit, rather than an acceſ- 
ſion to it; an imperfection in the under- 
ſtanding, rather than a good quality in the 
heart. However, we love this laſt ſort of 
ſimplicity, which hinders perſons from ſee- 
ing themſelves, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, a good deal better than that which 
keeps them only from valuing themſelves. 
We are fond of that part of their virtue 
which is uſeful to ourſelves, rather than that 
which does honour to them. We love the 
effects of virtues, and not the virtues them- 
ſelves; whence it follows, again, that we 
like in others the bare qualities, better than 
what are, in a ſtrict ſenſe, the virtues. 
They do the owners leſs honour, and at the 
ſame time are more vigorous, ad more cer- 
tain in their effects, which i the wisin thing 
we conſider. Thus our ſcif love is always 
in more ſafety with thoſe that are {:nple, 
than with thoſe that are ovly moe: There 
is always danger, left the latter, as they know 
their own ſuperiority, ſhould come in time 

to 
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to make us feel it. If they do not, yet they 
lay us under a ſort of obligation; and ob- 
ligations are things that nobody is fond of. 


IV. 

The ſecond ſort of falſe modeſty, the 
moſt common, and the moſt known, is that 
odious vice, to which cuſtom has, in fact, 
given the name of falſe modeſty. Perhaps 


it might be better called, pretended modeſty, 


However, let us conſider the effects of it. 
We never commend a perſon with a good 
will, but where we can commend his mo- 
deſty : and if it is true of eſteem, that it 
has its ſource in the heart, as well as the un- 
derſtanding, it is ſtill more true of praiſe. 
When pride happens to accompany ers 
mon talents, and great qualities of mind, 
does not always prevent eſteem, tho it com- 
monly leſſens it, by the ill will it begets 
towards the perſon that is the object of it; 
but it almoit always prevents praiſe. We 
may therefore eſteem, but we ſcarce ever 
praiſe, thoſe whom we do not love ; and we 
love none but the modeſt. This is what an 
acquaintance with the human heart, and an 
experience of the world, teach us: and upon 


this the proud man builds the whole ſy- 


ſtem of his conduct. He endeavours to 


make you believe, that he is ſimple, tho' 
he knows he is not ſo; or, at leaſt, that he 
is modeſt, in order that you may be the 
more ready to believe, and to ſay, that he 
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is valiant, generous, witty, all which, per- 
haps, he is : and to obtain the praiſe chat 


is really his due, he ſets out with uſurping - 
that which he has the leaſt pretenſion to. 


V. 

Laſtly, the third fort of falſe modeſty, 
which, nevertheleſs, has a good deal that is 
very commendable in it, like the ſecond, con- 
ceals a ſecret pride; and it is for that rea- 
ſon I call it falſe in one ſenſe : but, then, 
it is a pride which the perſon who has it 
combats and diſclaims, It is a pride kept 
under, tho' not deftroy'd ; a pride forced, 
if I may ſay fo, to filence, and chained 
down to the bottom of the heart, as a fu- 
rious monſter, that would ravage every thing, 
if it was let looſe ; yet ſtill it ſubſiſts, and 
is making inceſſant efforts to gain its liberty. 
The reſiſtance which defeats theſe endea- 
vours 1s a ſort of continual victory, reſem- 
bling (a poet might ſay) that of Jupiter 
over the Titans, They are not yet quite 
extinguiſhed by the thunderbolts : they lie 
groaning at the bottom of the abyſs, under 
the weight of accumulated mountains, which 
ſtill heave with the violence of their throes, 
But a mighty hand ſtill keeps them down, 
and E them upon the monſters with a 
weight proportionable to the efforts which 
they make for their inlargement. 
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Of following one's 


33 


HERE are authors that were 
born with a good ſhare of parts 
and genius, who, for want of 
having followed their genius, or, 
at leaſt, confined themſelves to it, 
have failed of that reputation, to which they 
had fair pretenſions. The occaſion of their 
contempt is ſometimes the love of change, 
and the diſtaſte of too uniform an applica- 
tion ; but moit commonly the ambition of 
ſucceeding in more than one kind of writing, 
and by that of adding new luſtre to their 
reputation, But would it not be better to 
acquire ſome reputation in the loweſt kind 
of literature, than to be deſpiſed, or but 
indifferently thought of, in a kind more noble 
and difficult? It is well known what Cæſar 
ſaid, That he choſe to be the chief man in 
a village, rather than the ſecond in Rome. 


II. There 
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IT. 

There are writers, who, together with 
great {kill in the languages, are maſters of a 
talent for tranſlating; for, I own, this ta- 
lent is ſomething above the moſt perfect 
knowledge of the languages. But, this while, 
they are but little capable of thinking them- 
ſelves, and upon their own proper bottom. 
And yet they aſpire to be originals. They 
are above tranſlating. They muſt produce 
of their own. And what do they produce, 
but works cold and lifeleſs, full of trivial 
and falſe thoughts, ſuch as have nothing va- 
luable in them but the ſtyle ? So they are 
loſt in the croud of middling authors, with 
all that would have qualified them to ſhine 
in the rank of tran ators. 

For inſtance, M. Dubois, of the French 
academy, has prefixed to Eis beautiful tranſ- 
lation of Sc. Auſtin's ſermons, a preface, in 
reality, well written, but very ill thought, 
as M. Arnauld has clearly thewn, in the 
judicious criticiſm he has publithed upon it. 

Beſides the great facility of ſucceeding, 
when a perſon proportions his defigns 
and labours to his abilities, there is yet an- 
other advantage in this conduct; and that is, 
that we commonly run only the hazard of 
remaining unknown in caſe of ill ſucceſs. 
But there are {ome ſubjects which we can- 
not by any means touch with ſafety. There 
are ſome kinds of writing in which perſons 
cannot publiſh without exciting the curioſity 

of 
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of great numbers; and conſequently without 
expoſing themſelves to contempt, if they do 
not ſucceed. 

III. 

It is the perfection, and not the difficulty, 
of your works, which will make them va- 
lued, and ſought after. Vou have writ well 
in a kind that is uſeful and agreeable. From 
that time you commence a good author in 
the eye of the public. Vou are known, and, 
if your works are of the firſt merit in their 
kind, you are reckon'd among the great 
writers. 

It is true, there are a ſort of men, whom 
we may call the appraiſers of wits, who 
will think and fay, perhaps, that what you 
have writ does not at bottom argue a firſt- 
rate genius; that a middling performance in 
ſome certain kinds often requires better parts, 
than the beſt performance in another kind 
more eaſy, and more common. All this may 
be true : but the public, with whom your 
concern is, and from whom you expect your 
recompence, does not enter into theſe nice- 
ties. You have given it good things equal 
or ſuperior to thoſe of your rivals. This is 
ſufficient for it. Your place is appointed 
you among the great men, or at leaſt among 
the confiderable ones. This laſt name is 
equally given to all thoſe who have excelled 
in any art or ſcience whatſoever, altho' theſe 
arts and ſciences, and the different parts of 


any 
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any particular art or ſcience, are not all of 
equal dignity. 
LV. 

When we reckon up the great poets of 
antiquity, we reckon Anacreon as well as 
Homer, Catullus as well as Virgil, Martial 
as well as Lucan, The goodneſs of the 
works 1s thought a balance for their want 
of number, and their want of length. 

M. Bruyere is one of our firſt authors in 
proſe. M. Bozlear is one of our firſt poets, 
and, perhaps, our very firſt verſifier. Yet 
the characters of the firſt, and the poetry of 
the ſecond, make but a moderate volume. 
La Fontaine, and M. Flichiere, would not 
be leſs immortal, tho' the one had compoſed 
only his fables, and the other his funeral 
Orations. 

There was, probably, a great difference 
between Tully, Horace, Livy, compared 
each with each: but this is not the point in 
queſtion, when we are adjuſting the prece- 
dence of authors. Their works are equally 
good in their kind. This is the thing we 
take notice of, and almoſt the only thing 
we conſider. Aſk a man of learning, which 
of theſe he thinks beſt of, and he will an- 
{wer you according as he looks upon either 
of them to be more or lets perfect in their 
kind, and not according to the degree of 
genius which was required to bring them to 
the perfection they are in. This laſt is a 
point that never enters into his thoughts: 
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he will not think your queſtion is to be 
underſtood in this ſenſe, unleſs you explain 
yourſelf preciſely to this purpoſe. 

I have been ſaying, that we judge of the 
merit of an author rather from the degree 
of perfection there is in his work, compared 
with thoſe of the ſame kind, than from the 
degree of genius it ſuppoſes in him. Ex- 
perience vouches the fact ; and, indeed, it 
ought to be ſo, while men are what they 
are, The merit of works, which is the 
point in queſtion, conſiſting in the pleaſure 
they give us, the author of thoſe which 
pleaſe us moſt ought to be looked upon the 
author of the greateſt merit, and the moſt 
valuable writer. But you will not pleaſe, 
eſpecially in the higher kinds of writing, if 
you come much behind thoſe who excel in 
them, whatever genius it may require to 
bring you where you are arrived. There is 
no room for the merely good, and {till leſs 
for the indifferent, in works of entertainment, 
where there is nothing good but the beſt. 

This maxim, as I have been inſinuating, 
is ſtill more true in regard to the ſuperior 
kinds of writing, the works of greater length, 
and greater difficulty, than in regard to thoſe 
which are of a leſs compaſs, and which we 
look upon almoſt as trifles. Mediocrity is 
more inſupportable in a tragedy than in an 
epigram. 

V. 

A tragedy, and a ſmall comedy of one act, 

are 
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are brought upon the ſtage at the ſame time. 
The comedy ſucceeds, and does a good deal 
of honour to the author. The tragedy is 
damned, and does no honour to the poet, 
but with a man of judgment here-and-there 
in the pit. Every body elſe is ſick of it, 
and deſpiſes it of courſe, Aſk them which 
of the two pieces they would rather have 
been authors of ; they will not believe you 
are in earneſt, But you ſtand to it, and, 
perhaps, force them to perceive, that the 
tragedy, altho' it deſerved the fate it met 
with, has, nevertheleſs, great beauties in it; 
that this kind of writing is of infinite diffi- 
culty ; that there muſt be genius to ſucceed 
in it ever ſo indifferently, Sc. They will 
own all this, perhaps : they will do the au- 
thor this juſtice. But what does he get all 
the while by this confeſſion, extorted, as it 
were, by force, from tired ſpectators ? The 
company flocks the next night to ſee the 
comedy; every hour brings it new applauſes. 
It will be brought upon the ſtage as long as 
there is one; whereas the tragedy muſt ap- 
pear no more, for want of an audience, In 
a month's time, it ſhall not be talked of : 
in a year, you ſhall ſcarce know there was 
ſuch a thing, nor ſhall there ſurvive enough 
of the memory of it, to furniſh an epigram 
upon the author, It is eaſy now to ſee the 
reaſon of the different ſucceſs of theſe two 
pieces, The one, as having more difficulty, 
ſuppoſes more genius; or, at leaſt, a ſort of 
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talents that is more ſcarce in him who com- 
poſed it: the other is more perfect in its 
kind. I have a higher opinion of the author 
of the firſt, but the ſecond is better in him- 
{elf, and for that reaſon is, in reality, more 
valuable. I had rather be capable of having 
written the tragedy ; but I would rather, in 
fact, have written the comedy. 


VI. 

As for thoſe who are moved by the de- 
fire of more than one ſort of glory, to paſs 
from one kind of writing to another, they 
are not only liable to fall ſhort of the repu- 
tation they are in queit of, by going out of 
their ſphere, but alſo to tarniſh that which 
they have already acquired. 

It is impoſſible, ſays the multitude, It is 
very difficult, and very rare, ſay the men of 
judgment, for the ſame perton to ſucceed in 
ſeveral kinds. Thus, the more you have 
been admired, and the better you have ſuc- 
cceded in one kind, the leis are mankind 
diſpoſed to admire you in another, and to 
believe, that you are able to ſucceed in it. 
By this means, your palt glory is turned to 
your diſadvantage. I allow you, this is but 
a prejudice, and you will ſtill be the more 
admired, if you ſhould, in reality, ſhew 
yourſelf to be maſter of the new talent you 
p end to; but, perhaps, this very preju- 
dice itſelf ſhall have effect enough to hinder 
the p blic from perceiving, that you have it, 

or, 
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or, at leaſt, from perceiving it in its full 
extent. The effects of prejudice are aſto- 
niſhing in perſons of the beſt underſtandings. 
I do not mean, however, that theſe will 
not do you juſtice : but you mult not expect 
it immediately from a great number of them. 
The force of prejudice thall prevail ſo far as 
to blind them upon the merit of your new 
work, Altho' good, they will take it to be 
bad, and maintain it as ſuch upon the 
ſtrength of this reaſoning : It cannot be; 
therefore it is not. 
VII. 

Beſides, there is in your conduct an air 
of preſumption, which diſpleaſes the public, 
which prejudices it againſt you, and makes 
it defire your fall, even againſt their own 
intereſt, 

We are often tired with admiring the 
ſame things: this is mere diſtaſte. We 
are {till ſooner tired with admiring the fame 
perſon : and this is ill-nature. 

Very well, you will fay ; in attempting 
to pleaſe the public in a new way, I have 
nothing to fear but its ill-nature; whereas, 
by keeping on in the old one, I expoſe my- 
ſelf to its diſguſt and ill-nature both to- 
gether. | 

It is true ; but then take this along with 
you, that when you exact from the public 
a new kind of admiration, you excite its ill- 
nature in a very different manner from what 
you do, when you demand only the conti- 
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nuance of an admiration it was, if I may 
ſay ſo, in the way of giving you before. 
Then, you will ſay, one muſt not write 
at all, 

Perhaps this might be the beſt way, after 
a certain time, and when you have gotten a 
certain degree of reputation, unleſs a perſon 
was ſure of ſurpaſſing himſelf ; for if your 
new work be no more than equal to thoſe 
you have already publiſhed, it will add but 
little to your fame ; and if it is inferior, it 
will diminiſh it conſiderably. The ſpeech 
that is ſo commonly addreſſed to the ſons 
of Mars and Apollo, Go, repoſe yourſelves 
under the ſhade of your laurels, is not fo 
much a compliment paid to their glory, and 
an invitation to them to enjoy it, as a piece of 
advice you give them to preſerve it. It ig 
as if we ſaid to them, Go, reſt yourſelves: 

u have leave: you have acquired a fair 
title to repoſe, and it is for the intereſt of 
your glory, that you take it, We intreat it 
of you, in regard to your long labours. Let 
prudence alſo perſuade you to it. Do not 
expoſe to new dangers and fatigues, a health 
and a life, that we hold fo dear ; nor hazard 
upon an uncertain event, a reputation which 
ought to be ſo precious to us. 
This, indeed, is not ſo ſtrictly a part of 
my ſubject ; bur I am naturally brought 
back to it, with this reflection. At a time 
when it would be ſafeſt to give over Write- 
ing intirely, is it prudent to begin to write 


in 
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in a new kind ? When it is uncertain whe- 
ther we have ſtrength enough left to go on 
in our old way with ſucceſs, is it probable, 
that we have enough” to ſucceed in a new 
one, that we have never tried before ? But, 
at what time is it, for the moſt part, that 
authors are tempted to paſs from one kind 
of writing to another ? Is it not when they 
are tired with going ſo long in the ſame 
track, which ſuppoſes that they have been 
{ome time in it, and, conſequently, are paſt 
that bloom of age in which the faculties are 
in their full ſtrength and vigour. They 
have already arrived at that more advanced 
age, in which the gains they have made in 
point of judgment, but ill ſupply the loſſes 
they have ſuffered in their imagination. 
How then ſhould they ſucceed, eſpecially 
if, as it frequently happens, they paſs from 
a more eaſy kind of writing to a more dif- 
ficult one ? 
VIII. 

It is true, one might name ſome authors, 
that, after ſeeming to be exhauſted in one 
kind, have appeared again to renew them- 
ſelves, as it were, in another. There are 
ſome, that have afforded an inſtance of this 
more than once, and have left us in doubt 


which was their principal talent. Horace 


has written both familiar and ſublime poetry. 
Virgil has given us the moſt charming pa- 
ſtorals, and the moſt noble heroics. And to 
come to the moderns, the late M. de la 
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Motte, in the opinion of the moſt ſevere of 
his critics, has left us excellent perform- 
ances in ſeveral kinds; and he has been 
blamed, not ſo much for having written in 
too many kinds, as for having written too 
much in each. There are, however, beau- 
ties in his leaſt productions, But tho' ſome 
of them had leis ſpirit in them than they 
have ; yet this would not be a ſufficient rea- 
ſon to diſpute the variety of his genius. The 
evidence which we have to this point, from 
that part of his work which 1s excellent, 
cannot be deſtroyed by that which is indif- 
ferent, or even that which is bad in them. 
And without allowing this to paſs for a 
rule, where would the great Corneille be: 
Where would all authors be ? Are there any 
that have not produced ſome indifferent 
things, nay, bad ones, in the kind for which 
they have the moit unqueſtionable genius ? 

The French academy hath at length found 
a continuer of its hiſtory, a ſucceſſor of XI. 
Peliſſon, in one of our beſt tranſlators. 

The hiſtorian of Charles the XIIth is the 
ſame man to whom we owe the glory of hav- 
ing in our own tongue an epic poem, which 
w1ll bear a ſecond reading with pleaſure. 

M. de Fontenelle — But I have ſaid every 
thing, when I have named him, His name 
calls up the 1dea of an univerſal genius, 

Thele are ſome unexceptionable inſtances, 
beſides others I might have mentioned. They 
are, however, but an inconſiderable num- 
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ber, in compariſon of thoſe on the other 
ſide. They are no more than exceptions to 
the general rule, that talents of one ſort ex- 
clude thoſe of another, and that the greateſt 
geniuſes are the moſt limited. But it is ſel- 
dom that a perſon can, without pride, be- 
lieve himſelt an exception ; or, that he can, 
without imprudence, depart from a conduct 
authorized by the practice of the greateſt 
men, and ſtill better juſtified by the fall of 


thoſe who have not obſerv'd it. 


IX. 

Hut there are yet other inconveniencies I 
have to put before the eyes of the writers I 
have in view, in theſe refletions. Suppoſe 
me, therefore, talking to one of them. Con- 
fider, 1 ſhould ſay, confider, I intreat you, 
before you enter upon a new fort of write- 
ing, that you will make yourſelf enemies 
of all thoſe to whom you become a rival, 

It is but too well known how far the 
ſpite of a rival, that has been mortified, may 
go; and if the reputation of an author that 
is attacked, does not always ſuffer by the 
fury of his rivals, at leaſt, the peace and 
tranquillity of his mind does. A man of a good 
heart has no conlolation to his vanity, trom 
the hatred that he incurs; and I know no- 
thing that carries greater diſcouragement to 
the profeſſion of an author, than this hatred 
of rivalthip, the moſt unreaſonable of all 
hatred, and yet the ſtrongeſt. 
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Theſe new enemies you have acquired, 
before you were entered into their line, were 
very unwilling to commend your per form- 
ances in another kind. They had no inter- 
eſt in finding fault; perhaps they had ſome 
in commending you. But the very day 
that you pretend to divide their honour with 
them, it will not ſatisfy their vengeance to 
oppoſe with all their might the ſucceſs of 
your laſt works. They will retract the 
praiſes they beſtowed upon your former 
labours: they will revive the criticiſms that 
were made upon them heretofore: they will 
league themſelves with your antient rivals, 
to pull them to pieces without mercy. 

Let it be ſaid, if you pleaſe, that there 
is glory for all; but this muſt not be taken 
too literally. There is no ſharing the glory 
of others, without leſſening it a little. Cor- 
neille is a very great writer, but he would 
have been ſtill greater without Racine, the 
only perſon that ſtands in competition with 
him. The jealouſy of authors too, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe in the poetical way, is always 
greater than there is occaſion for in this 
caſe; though, to ſpeak the truth, they are 
not ſo much guilty of blindneſs, as they are 
of meanneſs and injuſtice, Corneille ſaw, 
and he could not help ſeeing, that Rac:ne's 
reputation roſe ſomewhat above his own ; 
but he could not have been offended at it, 
without being ſcandalouſly unreaſonable. 


X, But 
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But now, if you ſucceed in ſpite of all 
theſe difficulties (I am ſtill ſpeaking to my 
author) this will be but a trifle tor you to 
ſuffer. The applauſes of the public will 
drown the noiſe of the critics, Their cla- 
mours will be but as another kind of ap- 
plauſe, The fiercer they are, the more 
they betray the chagrin they proceed from, 
and, by conſequence, the excellence of the 
work they attack, The worſt of it is, that 
all this I have been telling you, will happen, 
even if you ſhould not ſucceed, The at- 
tempt will be puniſhed as ſeverely as ſuc- 
ceſs: only, then, the matter will be a good 
deal fairer ſubject for your critics ; for ſuch 
you will have, were it only on account of 
your reputation. And the public will be on 
their ſide againſt you, The acknowledgment 
which they owe you for their inſtruction or 
entertainment, which your firſt works have 
given them, will not hinder them from laugh- 
ing now at your expence. Scarcely will 
there be found a few good-natur'd people to 
ſay, That a perſon of your merit ought to 
be treated with more decency and reſpect. 


XI. 

1 have ſaid, that your envious folks and 
critics would go back as high as the works 
by which you made your entry into the 
commonwealth of letters, But the public 
is forward enough of itſelf, to abate the 
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eſteem it had for you on that account, ſince 
you have given it occaſion to lower its per- 
ſonal opinion of you. This is unreaſonable, 
I will allow you. Your firſt works are al- 
ways what they were: your laſt have made 
no alteration in them. But they have alter'd 
the diſpoſition of the public towards you; 
and their opinion of writings depends, in a 
great meaſure, upon the inclination they 
bear toward the authors. Now you have 
ſunk their opinion of yourſelt, by publiſhing 
at this time a ſorry performance, They 
knew well enough before, in general, that 
your genius was not univerſal ; but, properly 
ſpeaking, they did not reflect upon it. 
They conſidered you only on that fide 
which you had ſhewn to them, and did 
not concern themſelves, whether, upon turn- 
ing another, you would appear the ſame or 
not. In a word, the eſteem they had for 
you was pure, without mixture, and in ſome 
{ort indefinite ; but now it 1s limited and 
mixed with contempt. You have made pro- 
poſals of what you could not perform; you 
have made them ſenſible of your proper 
bounds. They know perfectly, that you 
have not this or that particular talent ; and, 
what is worſe, that you thought you had it. 
Nay, perhaps they know, that you think 
ſo {till ; that you rebel againſt their autho- 
rity; that you are ready to re-enter the liſts 
from whence they have excluded you : but 
this, now, would be the higheſt pitch of 

| diſ- 
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diſgrace ; becauſe it could proceed from 
nothing but the molt deteſtable pride, or the 
moſt pitiable blindneſs, 


XII. 

That which helps chiefly to keep you in 
the deluſion you are under, is, that, perhaps, 
there are great beauties in your work; beau- 
ties of a kind in which you have at other 
times ſucceeded. But beauties miſplaced 
ceaſe to be beauties, and become faults. Art 
has no principle more conſtant, better ſup- 
ported by experience, and of which we can 
give better reaſons. That which pleaſes us 
in an epic poem, diſpleaſes, and ought to 
diſpleaſe, in a tragedy. What, therefore, 
can you expect in a work, which not only 
wants the eſſential qualities in ſuch a per- 
formance, but is alſo faulty, by means of the 
fineſt parts in it? What would you have 
one ſay of it, but that it is bad ? And, for 

ourſelf, can one carry one's indulgence far- 
ther, than to look upon you as a perſon of 
more wit and genius, than judgment and 


taſte ? And, after all, it does not become 


ou to be out of humour with the public, 
which will ſometimes, in ſpite of any body, 
be too ſevere and ill-natured in its judg- 
ments. 
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per ſons upon the ſubject of pre- 

poſſeſſion. The one are ſcarce 

ever prepoſſeſſed but in the right; 

and yet their prepoſſeſſion, well 

founded as it is, never determines their judg- 

ments. Theſe are the good judges, and the 
few. 

The others are almoſt always prepoſſeſſed 
in the wrong. They judge always accord- 
ing to their prepoſſeſſion, be it well or ill 
founded ; and by this means, they ſcarce 
ever fail to make wrong judgments. This is 
the caſe with the many. 

Between theſe two ſorts of perſons are 
thoſe, who, like the firſt, ſcarce ever pre- 
poſſeſſed but in the right, and, like the ſecond, 
judging always in conſequence of that pre- 
poſſeſſion, do make alto frequent wrong 
judgments ; for a prepoſſeſſion may be well 
grounded, and nevertheleſs be found falſe. 
Such are, for example, the prepoſſeſſions 
grounded 
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grounded upon general rules. They are true 
in ordinary caſes, falſe in ſome particular 
ones, that are an exception to the general 
rule, and, by conſequence, equally well 
founded in both one and the other; for it is 
reaſonable to build upon general rules, ſo 
long as we keep within the bounds of a mere 
preſumption only: but as the exceptions 
from general rules are frequently very nu- 
merous ; the judgments made in conſe- 
quence of preſumptions, which have no 
other foundation but theſe rules, are often 
falſe. 

Laſtly, we may obſerve a fourth ſort of 
perſons, upon the ſubject of prepoſſeſſion; 
and theſe are thoſe, who, being eaſily pre- 
poſſeſſed, and of conſequence often with a 
wrong opinion, do as eaſily correct their pre- 
poſſeſſions, as they at firſt took them up. 


II. 

It is ſaid, Weak minds are commonly 
opinionative. This is true in one ſenſe. 
There is a particular weakneſs of mind, 
which occaſions opinionativeneſs ; but there 
is another kind of weakneſs, and, perhaps, 
a more common one, which produces in- 
conſtancy of opinions, and is the occaſion, 
that perſons never adhere firmly to any 


one. They quit the true for the falſe, and 


the falſe for the true, indifferently. They 
had taken up an opinion without reaſon. 
They lay it down in the ſame manner. 

We 
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We ſometimes change our opinion, becauſe 
the reaſons upon which we firſt embraced it, 
are effaced in our minds. Error would not 
be able to ſupport itſelf in their K 
but it eaſily prevails over a mind it finds, 

a manner, unarmed, 

The generality of men are but ill- quali- 
fied to diſtinguiſh good arguments from bad 
ones. There needs but litile art to impoſe 
upon them. They are put off with words 
and groſs ſophiſtry. But even among men of 
a juſt underſtanding, there are ſeveral, upon 
whom good arguments make a very tranſ- 
ient impreſſicn. You have always to begin 
anew with them. They have no faculty, 
M. Nicole ſays, of holding the truth when 
they have once got it. Hence that ſaying, 
That the populace are always of the opinion 
of him who ſpeaks laſt to them. | 

They deliver themſelves up to the wind 
of human opinions, They are carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, ſays the ſcri- 
pture, ſpeaking of theſe men ſo unſettled 
in their opinions. The force and juſtneſs of 
this expreſſion has introduced it into fami- 
liar language. Thus we ſay of a perſon re- 
markable for his levity, He is a weather- 
cock, that turns with every wind. The 
compariſon is perfectly juſt. It is pity it is 
not more noble ; but the meaner it is, the 
better it ſerves to ſhew us the deſpicable na- 
ture of this weakneſs, 
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III. 

We judge by prepoſſeſſion two ways; 
with and without examination. Sometimes 
we will not take the pains to examine at 
all: ſometimes we believe we have got evi- 
dence ſufficient to diſpenſe with it ; and the 
judgment almoſt immediately follows our 
prepoſſeſſion. At firſt, this is frequently 
but very faint ; but in ſome minds its pro- 
greſs is very ſwift, and it becomes in an 
inſtant a judgment in all its forms, and above 
ſubmitting to an examination, and ſo fixed 
and determined, that no examination what- 
ever could alter it. But, what, now, in fact, 
is the caſe with the man of pr ejudice, that 
does actually examine ? How come perſons, 
even of ſenſe and candour, to make ſo many 
falſe judgments, judgments palpably and no- 
toriou fly falſe, after ſpending a great deal 
of time and pains in examination; 

Blinded and enlightened at the ſame time 
by their prejudice, they ſee all the reaſons 
that favour it. They ſee theſe in their full 
force, but they ſee none elſe. You ſuſpect 


them of ignorance or diſſimulation, and they 


are only under the power of p- ejudice. In 
this ſtate, all the principles of good ſenſe 
and equity vaniſh from the mind. They 
condemn the innocent, and acquit the 

guilty. | 
But what now is the ſource of the greateſt 
part of our prejudices ? If it was only the 
weakneſs of the human mind, and the im- 
K per- 
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perfection of our knowledge, there would 
be as much got as loſt, in having perſons 
ſubject to prejudice for our judges in any 
caſe. They might judge as well right, as 
wrong; as well for us, as againſt us; as well 
in favour of truth, as of falſhood. But 
the ſource of prejudice is as much in the 
heart as in the underſtanding. Hence it 
comes to paſs, that we not only take up 
more prejudices againſt men, than for them; 
ourſelves againſt others, and others againſt 
us (in which, perhaps, there may be no- 
thing but what is right) ; but alſo, that we 
have ſuch an inclination to form, and to re- 
ccive, theſe prejudices, that we entertain 
them with ſuch pleaſure, and take ſtill more 
in communicating them. And it is by this 
means, that a prejudice, unjuſtly conceived 
at firſt, becomes often the cauſe of an infi- 
nite many judgments equally falſe and inju- 
rious. 
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PRIDE, and its Effects. 


HERE are two ſorts of pride. 
The one is a pride ſimple, true, 
and natural. which ſhews itſelf 
without diſguiſe, and takes the 
ſhorteſt way to its end. A per- 

ſon n well of himſelf, and he ſpeaks of 

himſelf as he thinks. He declares, withou 
ceremony, that he has wit and genius; and 
he ſays ſo, not ſo much, becauſe he would 
have others believe it, as becauſe he believes 
it himſelf. 

The other ſort of pride is a pride that 
covers itſelf with falſhood, lying, and difli- 
mulation ; but is not always able by theſe 
means to prevent a diſcovery of its weak= 
neſs ; a pride which makes us carneſtly de- 
fire the eſteem of others, and, in conſe- 
quence of this, to take all p poſſible meaſurcs 
for appearing to them different from what we 
are; being inwardly convinced, notwich— 
ſtanding all the deceits of our ſelf- love, that 
we have no way to eſcape their contempt, 
but by impoling upon them. 
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This ſort of pride, if it comes to be diſ- 
covered, is extremely odious. We bear with 
the firſt ſort, and give it a kind of allow- 
ance, where it has any foundation ; and if 
it has none at all, it 1s only ridiculous. It 
is a kind of enthuſiaſm we pity, a folly we 
laugh at, and which we take delight ſome- 
timetimes in flattering, for the ſake of the 
pleaſant ſcenes it entertains us with. I have 
known of this proud kind of madmen, 
downright Don Quixots in their way, and 
that you could deſpiſe without hating. But 
thoſe who manage their pride by diſſimula- 
tion, are equally hated and deſpiſed when 
they are known, which they generally are 
very ſoon, becauſe all men are proud more 
or leſs. There are ſorne vices a perſon diſ- 
covers ſo much the more eaſily in others, as 
he is at the greater diſtance from them him- 
ſelf; but this is not the caſe with pride. 
The more one has of it one's ſelf, the ſooner 
one perceives it in others. Pride 1s the 
greateſt and moſt ſubtle enemy that pride 
has. 

We muſt not confound the ſimple and 
natural kind of pride, I have been ſpeaking 
of, with that groſſer fort which ſhocks and 
offends us with its inſolence: though the 
groſſeſt kind of pride is a good deal leſs 
odious than this refined ſort, this pride of 
diſſimulation; which, indeed, obſerves ſome 
decencies to our face, but infuſes ſuch a 
falthood into all a perſon's words and actions, 
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as ſhocks us beyond meaſure when we come 
to diſcover it. 

The proud perſon, of the character I have 
in view, always attentive to perſuade others 


of that merit in him which he is conſcious 


he wants, has no concern about ſpeaking 
and acting naturally. If you talk with him 
upon any point, or aſk his opinion upon any 
new book, you muſt not expect, that you 
will get out of him what his own real 
thoughts are upon the matter, or that he 
will anſwer you according to his natural 
ſentiments, He is afraid to deliver himſelf 
ſo freely as this, but cenſures or condemns 
Juſt as cenſure or commendation will do him 
credit. He has no poſitive opinion upon any 
thing, and does not ſpeak ſo much for the 
fake of ſaying what he thinks, as to make you 
believe he thinks well. In a word, he would 
fain give you an advantageous opinion of 
himſelf. This is the rule by which he goes; 
and, in order to follow it, he will talk dif- 
ferently upon different occaſions. 

His common method is to produce the 
reaſons, pro and con. upon a queſtion ; not 
ſo much for the ſake of oppoſing the one, 
and confirming the other, as to let you ſee, 
that he knows both. 

He provides himſelf of general principles. 
Theſe he delivers gravely, without ever come- 
ing to an application, which he ſuppoſes it eaſy 
enough to do, but knows well enough it would 
not be ſo eaſy to extricate himſelf, And 
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if, at length, you bring him to explain him- 
ſelf more preciſely, and to eſpouſe ſome 
particular opinion; be it ever ſo falſe in his 
own judgment, he will maintain it, but 
almoſt always in generals. | 

Sometimes he ſhall give up a point to you, 
but with intimations, that it is a condeſcen- 
ſion of his politeneſs ; ; that he has unan- 
ſwerable arguments he could produce, but 
that it would take up too much of his time, 
and lead him into points that might be 
ſomewhat too abſtract, and would require 
an attention of which all the world is not 
capable. 

He has alſo general forms of cenſure and 
commendation, compoſed wholly of terms 
of art, He is particularly fond of ſuch as 
diſpenſe with the detail of proofs, and are 
molt proper to make you ſenſible of his ſu- 
periority over the authors he pronounces up- 
on. For inſtance, one of the moſt common 
judgments he paſſes upon works juſt pub- 
liſhed is, that they have nothing new in 
them. I have a notion (ſays a perſon of 
this turn) I have read all this before; tho”, 
adds he, I cannot ſay much of my reading, 
and leſs of my memory, and have always 
ſpent moſt of my time in thinking for 
myſelf. 

And yet, to gain the es of learning, 
as well as parts, he will quote you ſometimes 
paſſages as taken from the very firſt originals, 
or at leaſt from works little known, and which 
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are only for the uſe of the learned. When he 
talks of the antient oracles, he will not quote 
M. de Fontenelle, but always Vandale, tho 
he has never read him: but if it is a beauti- 
ful thought, a fine expreſſion, or an inge- 
nious argument, that he has an opportunity 
of introducing, he never quotes for it at all, 
but gives it you as his Own, 

He is accuſtomed never to ſeem ſurpriſed 
at any thing; and let a thought you propoſe 
to him be ever ſo new and uncommon, if 
it appears to him juſt and ſolid, he can im- 
mediately reply, with the moſt eaſy air ima- 
ginable, I always thought as you do. 

But the perſons of this character, who 
have really parts, and a command of words, 
can perform yet more extraordinary ex- 
ploits in this way, and carry on their im- 
politions with much greater advantage to 
their own glory. If they happen to meet, 
for inſtance, with perſons of more parts 
than knowledge, and fall into converſation 
with them upon ſome point they themſelves 
have juſt read ſome good book upon, they 
ſhall immediately ſeize the opportunity to 
deliver themſelves in an abridgment of it, 
You hear them with admiration, and applaud 
them to the ſkies. But if they deſerve ſome 
commendation for their ingenious manner 
of repeating what they have read, ſurely 
they are worthy the loweſt contempt tor 
that extravagant vanity, which prompts 
them to paſs for the authors of it, 
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I recolle&, upon this occaſion, that I had 
once a good deal of difficulty to undeceive a 
friend of mine, who fanſied he had been in 
company with M. Fontenelle, A man of 
parts, in a company he had been in, (and 
whoſe name I have ſince learnt) had talked 
a good while in a way my friend was won- 
derfully delighted with, upon the ſubject of 
the pagan oracles. When the company broke 
up, he came to me, and told me, he wiſhed 
for me juſt now at Madam de ****, If 
you had been there, ſays he, you would 
have been ſtill more entertained than I was. 
Then he gave me an account of the conver- 
ſation, Never had he met with a man of 
ſo much learning and eloquence at the ſame 
time, With that, he inlarged upon the 
obligations we were under to perſons who 
were ſo communicative of their Knowledge; 
and in this light, added he, this perſon, I 
found, was willing we ſhould: conſider what 
he had ſaid ; for, at the concluſion of his 
diſcourſe, he told us, He had been giving 
us, in half an hour, the fruits of ſeveral 
years ſtudy, At this word, I ſuſpected the 
whole adventure; but I took no notice to 
my friend, only told him, That if he had 
any curioſity to be perfectly acquainted with 
the ſubject of the oracles, I would lend him 
a book equally ſolid and entertaining. Upon 
his accepting my offer, I gave him the hiſto- 
ry of the oracles, by NI. de Fontenelle. He 
read it eagerly, and brought it me again the 

next 
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next day. I heard yeſterday, ſaid he, all 
that I have been reading; but I am not at 
all ſurpriſed. It was undoubtedly M. de 
Fontenelle himſelf, that talked ſo; to be 
ſure, he knows his own book by heart ; 
and, indeed, he talked in the ſtyle of a 
book. I know M. de Fontenelle, replied I: 
he talks as well as he writes ; but he does 
not go about repeating his own books in 
company. Beſides, I do not believe he ever 
talked half an hour together. You are cer- 
tainly miſtaken : it could not be M. de Fon- 
tenelle you ſaw yeſterday at Madam de ***#, 
How ! replied he, with ſome warmth, Is a 
perſon who gave us an exact abridgment of 
the hiſtory of oracles by M. de Fontenelle, 
who recited quotations in it, which I per- 
fectly well remember d when I ſaw them again 
in the book, and who told us, moreover 
that we had been hearing the fruits of ſeve- 
ral years ſtudies, 1s not this M. de Fonte- 
nelle? No, faid I, it is not. I ſuſpected it 
yeſterday, and I am fure of it to-day ; but 
to convince you of it yourſelf, tell me — 
So I aſked him ſome queſtions, which, at 
laſt, undeceived him ; but he could not 
for long while, recover from his aſtoniſh- 


ment. Is it poſſible, cries he, that there 


can be a man of ſo much aſſurance as this 
pretended ſcholar of mine? What ſcanda- 
lous behaviour, and, at the ſame time, what 
great imprudence My friend was ſo en- 
raged, that, I believe, he would have dealt 
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pretty plainly with him, if he had fallen in 
his way juſt at that time. He would no 
more allow him to be a man of parts. 

This was unreaſonable ; but, however, 
natural enough. The injuſtice of him who 
would uſurp a praiſe which is not his due, 
often puts us upon with-holding that praiſe 
from him, which he has the moſt rightful 
claim to upon other accounts. And in this, 
we ſee how different kinds of injuſtice are 
puniſhed one by the other. Thus pride riſes 
up againſt pride ; for it muſt be owned, 
that there always enters a little of this prin- 
ciple into the indignation that it raiſes in us; 
and that the pleaſure we take in humbling 
the proud, is very much in proportion as we 
are proud ourſelves. I do not by this intend 
to accuſe my friend of pride. He had, un- 
doubtedly, in the uſage I have been men- 
tioning, enough to provoke a perſon of the 
greateſt modeſty and humility in the world. 
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GOOD HUMOUR. 


Good ſhare of reaſon, with a pro- 
= per ſtock of good humour, makes 
an accompliſh'd character for ſo- 
ciety. 

The firſt of theſe qualities 
would not be ſufficient without the ſecond ; 
not only, becauſe it is good humour that dif- 
fuſes through the commerce of life ſome of 
the greateſt charms of it, but, moreover, 
becauſe it is that which ſecures us the con- 
ſtant uſe of our reaſon. It is by virtue of 
good humour, that he who 1s endued with 
it, is exempt from thoſe movements of paſ- 
fion, thoſe ſallies of humour, which often 
make the man of the molt reaſon act like 
one that has none, It is this which pre- 
ſerves in a perſon that cool blood, that tran- 
quillity of ſoul, which, permitting him to 
fee things as they are, or regulating the im- 
preſſions chey too naturally make upon us, 
ſets him always in a condition of hearing the 

dictates 
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dictates of reaſon upon every occaſion, and 
of conforming himſelf to them. 

Good humour aſſiſts us no leſs in bring- 
ing others under the conduct of reaſon, by 
the manner in which it has the art of re- 
commending it to them. It is the ſove- 
reign power of perſuaſion, the grand ſtrength 
and nobleſt ornament of truth. 

Good humour is almoſt always a natural] 
quality, and the effect of temperament : 
yet ſometimes too it is a virtue, and the 


fruit of our endeavours. It may be acquired, 


at leaſt, to a certain pitch ; but whatever it 
coſts, 1t can never be bought too dear, The 


advantages that attend it are a prize that will 


amply recompenſe the utmoſt pains we can 
take to attain it. 'Tho' one ſhould not be 
able entirely to ſubdue, yet there is always 
an advantage in overcoming one's ſelf. Every 
victory brings its reward with it; and when 
our paſſion is once abated, and we conſider 
whither it might have brought us, it is a 
very pleaſing ſatisfaction to us to think, that it 
hurried us into nothing contrary to reaſon, 


II. 

There are good temper, and a complat- 
fance, which are no other than weaknels, 
baſhfulneſs, and cowardice ; a want of pre- 
ſence before thoſe who impoſe upon us, and 
a dejection of heart before thoſe whom we 
fear. We are obliged to uſe management 
with ſome perſons who would not manage 

them- 
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themſclves, if we were to drop one word 
that diſpleaſed them. It is dangerous to 
provoke thoſe who preſently fly out upon 
the leaſt thing that thwarts their inclinations. 
There are perſons now, that always yield 
upon ſuch occaſions ; that keep an humble 
and reſpectful ſilence, and oppoſe nothing to 
the moſt unjuſt paſſion but tears and intrea- 
ties. Their reſentment does not dare to ſhew 
itſelf even in the leaſt emotion. And all this 
1s done naturally, in a manner, without ef- 
| forts. What temper, you ſay, what admi- 
rable patience ! But you are quite miſtaken ; 
and if you would undeceive yourſelt about 
this pretended meekneſs, put it to ſome other 
trials, where it may run no hazard by diſ- 
covering itſelf. Do you yourſelf, whom this 
perſon does not ſtand in fear of, and may 
contradict without danger ; you, whoſe good 
humour he is acquainted with, and whote 
ill humour he does not care for; I ſay, do 
you but make a trial yourſelf upon this per- 
ſon, that appears to you ſo modeſt, and fo 
gentle: try to mortify his vanity in ſome- 
thing; find ſomething to cenſure in his con- 
duct; charge it with ſome flight fault; 
differ from him in your judgment upon ſome 
trifle: you will ſoon learn at your own ex- 
pence, to be of another opinion: you will 
find nothing but eagerneſs, and impatience, 
and pride, where you imagined you had met 
with a temper either the moſt happy in it- 
ſelf, or the moſt happily corrected. 
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CHARACTER and DEFENCE 


O F 


4 2 . 


HE fine genius, the great writer 
„ Balxac 7 What a treaſure are 
| his works to our language ! 
Wet? What purity, what neatneſs, 
hat iorce of ſtyle! What 
number, and what harmony ! What noble- 
neſs of thought and expreſſion ! What va- 
riety of turns! Nothing weak, nothing neg- 
ligent, in ſo great a number of works ! In 
vain might one ſeek for two volumes in 
folio of any ſingle author, written with ſuch 
continued elegance. He is not even, indeed, 
throughout, as might well be expected; but 
he is everywhere cqually laboured, equally 
finiſhed. It cannot be ſaid of him, as it 
was of Homer, That he ſlumbers ſometimes, 
It is nearer the truth to ſay, He fleeps, and 
has fine dreams. Rather than flacken his 
pace, he ſometimes leaves his road, or takes 
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a compaſs beyond the point he had in view. 
There is good and bad in him, but there is 
not, properly ſpeaking, any high and low. 
He never creeps; never falls; or elſe his 
falls, if you give that name to his faults, 
are only an extravagant elevation. In a 
word, he offends by exceſs, rather than de- 
fect. His morals, in matters of wit, as he 
expreſſed himſelf, were too indulgent to this 
kind of faults; and if one may judge from 
his conduct, it is plain, that he formed his 
morals in this point, according to his intereſts. 
Qualified for reaching the nobleſt ſubjects, 
by the majeſty of his ſtyle, he has not always 
the art of adapting himſelf to the common 
and ordinary ones. By being unſeaſonably 
ſublime he becomes turgid. His magnifi- 
cent expreſſions appear gigantic, for want 
of being in their proper places. To ſhew 
them in their full beauty, they ſhould be 
employ'd in other ſervices more worthy of 
them. There may be found, in his letters, 
patterns of the nobleſt kinds of eloquence ; 
and collections might be made from them, 
for compoſing diſcourſe of the greateſt 
weight and ſolemnity : and if I might pre- 
ſume to talk of him in his own ſtyle, the 
ſame materials which he has ſo prodigally 
laviſhed upon the houſes of private perſons, 
might ſerve for erecting the palace of a ſo- 
vereign. 

He was a maſter of delicacy as well as 
force of ſtyle, and abounds with ſtrokes M. 
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de Fontenelle need not be aſhamed of, But 
as his ſublime frequently runs into the bom- 
baſt, ſo his delicacy is ſometimes too near 
affectation, and has nothing of that ſimple 
and natural air, and that remarkable juſt- 
neſs, which diſtinguiſhes the delicacy of 
the illuſtrious writer I juſt mentioned, 

Balzac had likewiſe a thorough acquain- 
tance with polite Letters, and was far from 
the character of an illiterate genius. The 
good authors in Greek and Latin, in Italian 
and Spaniſh, were familiar to him. He was 
a perfect maſter of their languages; and we 
have ſome Latin verſes of his, that might 
be owned by Santeuil and Commires, His 
writings are embelliſhed with the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages both of antients and moderns. 
But as great a luſtre as they caſt, they do 
not eclipſe his own proper thoughts. He 
enhance* the value of every thing he quotes, 
and the beauty of the paſſage itſelf ſtrikes us 
leſs than the happy manner in which he has 
applied it. 

Yet is he fallen; this writer fo celebrated, 
this great panegyriſt, who has received more 
praiſe than ever he beſtowed, who heard 
himſelf pronounced by the unanimous ſuf- 
frage of mankind, the moſt eloquent of mor- 
tals, and who has been fince ſtyled the father 
of the French language ; the maſter and the 
model of all the great men who ſucceeded 
him. His very age is almoſt now grown 
into diſgrace with us, for the approbation it 

be- 
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beſtowed upon him. He has ſcarce any 
readers left, but among thoſe who read every 
thing, that has ever had any ſort of reputa- 
tion; who have a mind to inform them- 
ſelves of the character and genius of the 
principal writers in each period ; and who, if 
I may fay ſo, ſtudy the hiſtory of the revo- 
lutions of the human genius in different ages. 
The polite world knows nothing now of 
theſe works, which were once its chief de- 
light and entertainment, It would not 
{cruple to call in queſtion the taſte of that 
famous aſſembly at Ramvouzrllet houſe ; and, 

perhaps, it may fare with Balzac, as it did 
with Raz/ard, and ſome other authors, that 
appeared in France at the reſtoration of let- 
ters, and whoſe names only will be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, perpetual monuments of 
the tranſitory duration of a great name! 
Doubtleſs, if they are yet intereſted in the 
fates of their memories, they would preſer a 
total oblivion to ſuch a kind of immortality: 
they would envy the lot of that croud of 
ſorry authors, that have appeared in all 
times, and who have paſſed thro' the world 
without being known even by their cotem- 
poraries. 

Balæac has already experienced, in part, 
the fate of Ronſard and his companions ; but 
his fall, perhaps, is not beyond recovery. It 
is poſſible he may lift up his head again. I 
ſhould not be ſurpriſed to fee it: I wiſh it 
garneſtly ; and I freely confeſs, whatever 
OPINION 
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opinion I may give of my taſte by it, that 
Balzac is one of my favourite authors; that 
I have read all his works thro' with plea- 
ſure, and that I came to a ſecond reading 
with inclination, 
I agree, nevertheleſs, to ſeveral faults that 
he has been charged with ; I am ſenſible of 
the exceptionable part of his character; and 
I juſt now pointed it out. I am greatly of- 
tended with that contraſt between his ſub- 
ject and his ſtyle, and own, I ſometimes 
think it quite ridiculous : but ſtill, J can- 
not but be of opinion, that his beauties 
outweigh his faults; that his very faults 
themſelves have their beauties ; and that, be- 
ſides, they are, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
being corrected, I ſometimes amuſe myſelf 
with doing him this ſervice, and fanſy it is 
with ſome ſucceſs ; and the pleaſure I take 
in this employment, whether it is the effect 
of vanity, or what, greatly overpays me for 
the pains I beſtow upon it. In one place, I 
vary the ſtyle by ſuppreſſing an antitheſis, 
(which I have frequently no other diſlike to, 
but as it comes at the back of ſeveral others) 
and ſo give it a more natural turn. In an- 
other, I ſoften an hyperbole, that is too 
harſh for the occaſion ; or, as I ſaid juſt 
now, I look out ſome fitter place for it, ap- 
ply it to another ſubject, and tranſplant it 
into ſome work of a different kind. 
But my grand ſecret for correcting Bal- 
Zac, or, rather, for ſaving the trouble of 
cor= | 
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correcting him at all, and making him ap- 
pear well in his preſent ſhape, is to change 
the title of his works; for example, not to 
conſider his letters as mere common letters, 
for, in fact, he never writ them with this 


view; but as pieces of wit, which he has la- 


bour'd as much as any of his other writings. 
In theſe letters, you have neither news nor 
buſineſs, You ſee nothing of the friend un- 
boſoming himſelf to his friend, and writing 
with the ſame familiarity that he talks. It 
was ſomething elſe that was expected from 
the celebrated Balzac. I do not ſay, but 
he may have writ ſeveral letters of this ſort, 
which we ſhould think, perhaps, very fine 
if we had them ; but there are ſcarce any of 
this kind that remain in the collection of his 
works. Perhaps he was too much ena- 
mour'd with his more labour'd productions, 
to ſet much by thoſe which had coſt him 
but little, and had the leaſt opinion of thoſe 
of his letters which would have pleaſed the 
public moſt. However it happened, the 
greateſt part of thoſe we have are of the for- 
mal and ſtudied kind, deſigned to be handed 
about in manuſcript for a while, and after- 
wards printed. 

But you will aſk, How came he not to 
write ſome letters like thoſe of M. de Bufſi- 
Rabutin, and M. de Sevigne ? I repeat it 
again, they were letters of another kind, 
that were expected from him. It was re- 
quired of him to produce, I do not ſay, 
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ſomething better, for theſe letters are per- 
fect in their kind, but ſomething more, It 
would not go down in his time, for an au- 
thor of wit to write like a man of the world, 
It was expected, that his letters ſhould be 
like academical exerciſes, The leaſt negli- 
gence was ſure to be criticiſed ; and even at 
this time of day, when the taſte of epiſtolary 
writing is ſo different from what it was then, 
we pals a very difterent judgment upon the 
letter of a man of the world, and that of a 
profeſſed author. We expect a great deal 
more exactneſs in the latter, and the negli- 
gence we aftect to call ſo agreeable in the 
other, would in this be thought an unpar- 
donable fault, It is written indifferently 
enough, we ſay, for an author. It is true, 
indeed, if it be ſtudied beyond a certain de- 
gree, and carries the marks of labour upon 
it, we are apt to cry out, It ſavours of the 
author; ſo that, in truth, there are no per- 


ſons under ſuch difficulties in letter-writing, 
as authors are. It is expected of them, 
that they hit a certain mean, which is 


neither eaſy to obſerve, or even deſcribe 


exactly. 


We have in Sorel, a cotemporary writer 


with Balzac, a paſſage that is a complete 


apology for him, He obſerves, that his firſt 


letters, which we now look upon to be his 
worſt, as being the leaſt natural, were much 
better received than the laſt, Ir would be 


difficult, ſays he, to find the ſame objections 
to 
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fo theſe, as to the firſt volume he publiſhed. 
Yet the regularity of theſe laſt letters has not 
ven them ſuch a run as the firſt, which, 
with all their extraordinary flights, have 
undergone ſeveral impreſſions. This proves 
nothing but the inclination there is in man- 
kind to novelty, and that an abundance of 
good things may ſometimes tire us. But So- 
rel is miſtaken in this matter, and makes a 
wrong concluſion, The reliſh men have 
for novelty, and their averſion to be pleaſed 
long with the ſame thing, had the leaft ſhare 
in the different ſucceſs of Balzac's letters. 
There is reaſon to believe, that the laſt 
would have met with {till more, if they had 
been in the ſame ſtyle with the firſt ; and that 
theſe again would have had leſs, if they had 
been writ as correctly, and been as really good 
as thoſe that ſucceeded them. The firit, taken 
in themſelves, and abſtracting from their be- 
ing the firſt, were infinitely more reliſhed than 
the other, tho' leſs approved, They appeared 
always more agreeable, even by virtue of 
their very faults themſelves ; and, in fact, 
there are faults of a certain nature in works 
of wit, which contribute to make them read 
with more pleaſure, and which we cenſure 

only upon reflection. 
Balzac, therefore, is very excuſable, for 
having written in a manner the moſt likely 
to take with the taſte of his own times; and 
he is much to be commended, for quitting 
that manner afterwards, at the riſque of his 
L 3 ſucceſs ; 
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ſucceſs; and, in fact, his ſucceſs was leſ- 
ſened upon his growing correct. It is true, 

he is not yet correct enough for us; but a 
reformation in matters of taſte is commonly 
brought about by degrees, and is ſcarce ever 
the work of a ſingle man, which is a great 
argument for indulgence to Balgac. It is 
only to be regretted, that he was not born 
twenty or thirty years later. We have loſt 
a complete author, by his coming into the 
world ſo ſoon. 

But one may further juſtify the taſte of 
his letters, or, rather, himſelf for having 
written them in that taſte, by thoſe of the 
men of wit, who were his cotemporaries, as 
Coſtar, and ſome others. Their letters all 
ſeem formed upon the ſame model, and ac- 
cording to one common idea of the epiſto- 
lary ſtyle. Even Voiture is not ſo different 
from Balzac, as we commonly think him. 
It is another turn of wit that we have in 
him; but, at bottom, it is the ſame taſte, 


becauſe it is the taſte of their age. The an- 


titheſis, and even the hyperbole, are equally 
the favourite figures of both. They run 
each of them after wit, and to ſay truth, 
after low turns and points. We find it, more 
eſpecially, in the letters Yo:ture has moſt 
laboufed, for they are not all laboured alike; 
and there are ſeveral, which he certainly never 
intended to print. His genius led him to 
trifi!:1;7, and he underſtood it well enough; 
put when ne has a mind to write e 
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he gives into affectation and bombaſt, al- 
moſt as much as Balgac. The more he 
endeavours to ſhine, the nearer he reſembles 


him. The panegyric upon the Duke of 


Olivares, is in the ſame ſtyle with the 
Prince *, You ſhall find the ſame faults 
in theſe two works, and, to a certain point, 
the ſame beauties, I ſay, to a certain point; 
for, beſides that it is agreed, that Ba/zac 
is more pure, more correct, more even, than 
Vaiture, there is commonly a nobleneſs and 
grandeur in him, which the latter never 
reached, tho' he ſometimes attempted it. 

I do not intend by this to adjuſt the pre- 
cedence between theſe two authors : there 
may be, perhaps, as much difficulty in tri- 
fling gracefully and delicately, as in reaching 
the ſublime. Whatever advantages I here 
give to Balzac, I ſhould not be at all ſur- 
priſed to hear it ſaid, that Voiture, in that 
which is the diſtinguiſhing part of his cha- 
racter, is more original, more ſingular, and 
leſs eaſy to imitate, than Balzac. Every 
body has ſeen the two letters of M. Bo:lear 
to the marſhal de Vivone, in the name of 
theſe two authors. I am perſuaded, that 
the letter of Yoiture colt him more than 
that of Ba/zac ; and yet it ſeems to me to 
have leſs reſemblance with its original, which 
is certainly a circumſtance in praiſe of Voi- 
ture: perhaps, too, this may be, in ſome 


* This is the title of one of Balzac's principal works. 
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meaſure, owing to the particular turn and 
genius of the copyer, who might be lets 
capable of falling into Yorture's manner, 
than into Ba/zac's. However that be, every 
ſtyle that is eaſy, I do not ſay merely to 
imitate, but to take off, to copy, is for that 
reaſon, in ſome reſpe& or other, a faulty 
one. But ſuch, now, is the ſtyle of Ba/zac. 
It is eaſy to copy, becauſe it is too diſtin- 
guiſhable, and too much of a piece. The 
fame beauties recur too often in it, as they do 
in M. Flechier's, which 1s certainly a fault. 
To all this that I have been ſaying in be- 
half of Balzac, it will be replied, perhaps, 
That he was a good writer for his own age; 
but that he is worth nothing in ours. This 
is true in one ſenſe. Ba/zac ought to pleaſe 


us leſs at this time of day, than he pleaſed - 


formerly, by reaſon of the change that has 
happened in the public taſte: I will allow 
it. But if it is meant to infinvate, that the 
caſe of this author is the ſame with that of 
the firſt painters and poets, who, rude as 
they were, yet pleaſed ages as rude, that 
were acquainted with nothing better than 
their works ; and that he ought not to ap- 
pear any thing above a middling writer, in 
an age ſo enlightened as the preſent, and ſo 
fruitful in good authors; I ſay, if this is 
the deſign, it is intirely to miſtake his cha- 
racter. There is, perhaps, as much art, 
and as much genius, in his works, as in any 
of thoſe that have appeared ſince. There 
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is enough, however, for readers of the moſt 
refined and delicate underſtandings; and if it 
were proper the world ſhould grow ſtill more 
refined, Balzac would only be a gainer by 
it. He may paſs ſooner for a ſorry writer, 
than an indifferent one. This laſt appella- 
tion carries rather more contempt in it than 
the other. It always implies a mediocrity 
of genius in the author, to whom we apply 
it; whereas we frequently give the name of 
a bad writer to one whoſe taſte and manner 
of writing do not pleaſe us, tho we allow 
him, in other reſpects, to be a perſon of 
parts and genius. 

It was not that Bal/zac was inſenſible of 
what was vicious in the taſte of his own 
age. He diſtinguiſhes himſelf throughout 
his works as a very penetrating critic, and, 
particularly, nothing can be more judicious, 
than what he has written upon the famous 
poems of Jeb and Uranza ; but it was very 
natural for him, as I obſerved before, to 
comply with a taſte which, on one hand, 
would more infallibly ſecure him the appro- 
bation of his cotemporaries, and which, on 
the other hand, he was completely furniſhed 
to ſucceed in; for this taſte conſiſted in an 
inclination to be witty throughout, and. wit 
was a thing that coſt Balgac nothing. Some 
of thoſe who have contributed the moſt to 
the re- eſtabliſhment of a juſt taſte, have no 
ſhare with him for force and compaſs of 
genius; and, perhaps, we might have been 

indebted 
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indebted to him himſelf for this happy re- 
formation, if he had been born with leſs 


wit, or, to expreſs myſelf without ambi- 


guity, with leſs of that turn of mind which 
creates a facility of giving an ingenious and 
brilliant turn to every thing we ſay. Let it 
be ſaid, if you pleaſe, that this talent is al- 
ways a kind of genius. I am only condemn- 
ing the abuſe, and not the thing itſelf ; tho 
I might plead the fame right to rail againſt 
it, that a great many have, who decry wit 
only becauſe they have none themſelves, 

It would not be proper to put Ba/zac 
into the hands of young people at their firſt 
entrance upon books, The reading of his 
works ought to be deferred to the ſecond 
courſe of their ſtudies. Till a certain age, 
the underſtanding is not ripe enough to per- 
ceive all his beauties, nor the taſte well 
formed enough to diſcover his faults. Bal- 
zac thought a great deal, and in a very re- 
fined manner; for which reaſon he is not 
adapted to all capacities. He abounds in 
the antitheſis and hyperbole ; this is an eſ- 
ſential fault in him. Yet even theſe faults 
would be apt to charm young people : they 
would ſtrive to imitate him, and unfortu- 
nately would ſuceced but too eaſily, thro' the 
livelineſs of their imaginations. They are not, 
as it ſhould ſeem to me, the great writers 
that are the fitteſt reading for beginners. 


Thoſe of a moderate genius, but judicious 


in their thoughts, pure and correct in their 


ſtyle, 
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ſtyle, rather free from faults, than abound- 
ing with beauties, would be more proper for 
them, perhaps, and make them better mo- 
dels. Our firſt endeayours ſhould be to 
form their taſte, before we ſet about in- 
larging their genius. They ſhould be put, 
at firſt ſetting out, in a direct and eaſy road, 
- Where they may proceed without guide or 
aſſiſtance. Never give them, if it is poſſible, 
the idea of a fault ; the very notion will be 
dangerous, in ſpite of all the precautions 
you can convey along with it. Never offer 
them beauties beyond a certain order, or 
trouble them with thoughts too elevated 
and refined, This can only ſerve to over- 
power the weakneſs of their faculties. You 
fanſy, that, by all the remarks and comments 
you ply them with, you help them to diſtin- 
guiſh, whereas, in reality, you only furniſh 
them with talk. Depend upon this, that 
you cannot lead them much faſter than they 
would go of themſelves. 
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Dj Have been at the opera ſome- 
SS times, when I have ſeen a young 
9 princeſs come in, whoſe natu- 
CY ral charms were ſet off with the 
-— richeſt embelliſhments. The 
pearls and the diamonds ſprinkled in her hair, 
and ſcattered over her robes, dazzled all that 
caſt their eyes upon her. Perhaps I might 
have. been better pleaſed to have len her in 
a more artleſs dreſs; and, as I am not fond 
of ſplendor and gaiety, ſhould have been 
more charmed with the graces of a noble 
ſimplicity. But, however I think on this 
occaſion, that which dazzles one is ſome- 
thing real ; and if it is a profuſion, it 1s at 
leaſt a profuſion of riches, The opera be- 
gins, and | caſt my eyes toward the ſtage, 
where Armida appears, with her compa- 
nions, almoſt the fame kind of object I have 
been 
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been juſt admiring. The actreſſes have ſtrove 
to copy the princeſs in every particular. 
You ſee the ſame diſplay of charms, or even 
greater; the ſame grandeur and magnifi- 
cence in their habits, Vain outſide all! and 
on my fide, laughter and contempt. All 
this, that ſo dazzles me, 1s falſe and counter- 
feit, Their lilies and their roſes, their gold 
and their diamonds, what are they all but 
mere paint and tinſel, and Briſtol tones ? 
Balzac, Flechier, Bruyere, Fontenelle, 


and their ſorry imitators, are the princeſs 
and the actreſſes, 
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OF 


& N a company where M. de **** 
was, an excellent critic, but who 
had never written any thing 
himſelf, the converſation turned 
upon a work which had appear- 
ed a few days before, and begun already to 
be very much talked of. M. de **** hap- 
pening to ſay, That he had read it, the com- 
pany begged he would be ſo good as to give 
them ſome account of it, together with his 
own opinion of it; which accordingly he 
did, in a manner equally juſt and agreeable. 
The whole company returned him thanks 
for his complaiſance, and, after great com- 
pliments upon his abilities, unanimouſly re- 
proached him with obſtinacy for not writing 
himſelf, or, at leaſt, for not communicating 
his labours to the public. The compliment 
was the moſt flattering that could be, and he 
replied to it with as much modeſty as polite- 
neſs ; but as they perſiſted in preſſing him 
upon the affair, Ihave ſtudied myſelf, ſays he, 
and, I believe, am tolerably acquainted with 
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my own abilities. It is upon my conviction 
in this matter, that I have choſen the part 
of ſilence; and, perhaps, I may deſerve 
ſome little eſteem upon the account. You 
ſee, added he, I do not pretend to any mo- 
deſty in the cafe, You ſhall have my apo- 
logy, or, if you pleaſe, my confeſſion, in 
two words : if I had as much genius as it 
is poſſible I may have judgment, or as little 
judgment as I have genius and capacity, 1 
would write. In the firſt caſe, I ſhould pro- 
duce good things ; in the ſecond, I ſhould 
not be ſenſible I produced bad ones. Be- 
tween the men of wit and genius, whom 
the deſire of reputation or the public good, 

together with a conſciouſneſs of their own 
abilities, induces to write, and the dunces, 
who write for want of knowing their own 
incapacity, there are ſome perſons of good 
ſenſe, who do not write, becauſe they think 

they ſhould not come up with the firſt, and 
becauſe they would willingly be ſomething 
above the ſecond. I have no contempt for 
middling authors ; but, I own, I ſhould not 
be fond of increaſing the number of them; 
and, indeed, how do I know, but I might 
add to the croud of bad ones ? You ſhould 
never adviſe any perſons to write, but ſuch 
as run the riſk only of paſſing for indifferent ; 

by no means ſuch as at beſt can pretend to no- 
thing more. Diſcretion forbids us to ſeek a 
place it would be a diſgrace to mils, and no 
great honour to obtain. 
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HAPPINE SS. 


E are not aſhamed to own we 
= are unhappy, though we are 
often aſhamed to give the true 
reaſon of it. We ſay, we 
are not happy ; but it looks 
as if we were afraid to prove it. The 
feeling of our miſery extorts this confeſſion 
from us. We complain, in general, of our 
condition, but we ſeldom deſcend to parti- 
culars ; at leaſt, we never give a complete 
detail of them, There is always ſome re- 
ſerve in our confidence, upon the ſubject of 
our uneaſineſſes; ſome mortifying circum- 
ſtances we ſhould bluſh to diſcover to the 
moſt intimate friend we had: and theſe 
circumſtances are commonly the true cauſes 
of our misfortunes. 
There is no difficulty, therefore, in re- 
conciling complaints of this kind, indeter- 
minate complaints, that are confined to ſuch 


things as can do us no prejudice in the 


opinion of other people, with what is ſo 
often 
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often ſaid, That men are fonder of being 
thought happy, than of being really ſo ; or, 
to ſpeak more exactly, that they place a 
good part of their happineſs in the opinion 
of other folks. We would fain be thought 
happy, becauſe, to be happy, ſuppoſes 
the poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantages, which 
uſually command the reſpect and obſervance 
of the world, to thoſe who are maſters of 
them. So that, in reality, it is the ſhew of 
happinels, the power of bcing happy, rather 
than happineſs itſelf, that we would be com- 
plimented with; a vanity the moſt ridicu- 
lous that can be. If we would value our- 
ſelves upon any thing, it ſhould be real ha 
pineſs, and not the mere poſſeſſion of thote 
thoſe things in which it conſiſts; for, be- 
ſides, that theſe imply no merit in us, they 
cannot of themſelves make us happy. The 
common people imagine, that all the great, 
and all the rich, are happy; or, at leaſt, 
that they may be ſo if they pleaſe, and that 
their happineſs is not a thing at all merito- 
rious in them, or for which they deſerve 
thanks; but this is a miſtake. Whatever 
condition of life a perſon is placed in, it is 
not that which, properly ſpeaking, makes 
him happy; but it is the ſuitableneſs and 
agreement of our condition with our temper 
and diſpoſitions, whether natural or acquired. 
There are ſome men ſo well turned for hap- 
pineſs, that they would have been happy in 
almoſt any condition of life, they _ 
ave 
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have been placed in. This great, or t other 
rich man that is happy, and whoſe happi- 
neſs we impute to his wealth, or his gran- 
deur, would have been happy in the ſtation 
of a mechanic, a peaſant, or a beggar. In 
like manner, another ſhall charge his un- 
happineſs upon his condition of life, who 
would have been equally unhappy in every 
other. Happineſs is almoſt always the ef- 
fect of conſtitution, and ſometimes too the 
reſult of reaſon and conſtitution together. 
Our fortune contributes leſs to it, than is 
commonly imagined. 

There is ſome foundation for valuing our- 
ſelves upon a happineſs which is, in part, 
the acquiſition of our reaſon; and even when 
it is merely the reſult of conſtitution, and 
our reaſon has no ſhare in it, that kind of 
make which diſpoſes a man for happineſs, 
always implies ſomewhat valuable in him; 
ſomewhat that is a more reaſonable pre- 
tence for vanity, than the poſſeſſion of wealth, 
or the enjoyment of pleaſure. 

But you will ſay, there are fools that are 
happy, and are obliged to their folly for be- 
ing lo, Iown, in ſome meaſure, they are; 
but not entirely ; and, for a proof of this, 
let it be obſerved, that there may be two 
men attached to the ſame kind of folly ; the 
one ſhall be happy, and the other not. The 
fool of Athens, that Horace mentions, was 
not happy merely becauſe he thought him- 
ſelf very rich, This fancy might have been 


as 
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as well a ſource of pain as of pleaſure to 
him; and his imaginary riches the cauſe of 
the moſt real diſquietude. If his folly took 
a right turn, to uſe the expreſſion, it was 
becauſe it found in him a proper diſpoſition 
for happineſs. How many other Athenians, 
poſſibly, were there, as great fools as him- 
ſelf, without being ſo happy ? 

That flow of good humour, that ſerenity 
of ſoul which multiplies all the bleſſings we 
enjoy, and ſupplies the place of thoſe we 
want, which blunts the edge of the acuteſt 
pain, makes us bear it almoſt without diſ- 
compoſure, and, in the ſhorteſt intervals of 
eaſe, reſume our ordinary pleaſantneſs and 
tranquillity : I ſay, this natural eaſineſs and 
good humour is generally an indication of 
a good heart, of an humane and moderate 
diſpoſition. 

There are ſome too, that make it a point 
of glory to be happy, in ſpite of poverty, 
and an indigence of the outward means of 
happineſs ; and it muſt be owned, that this 
is, indeed, matter of very real glory : but 
it is a glory ſo little envied, and ſo little 
eſteemed, that a perſon may arrogate as 
much of it as he pleaſes to himſelf, and va- 
lue himſelf upon ſuch a philoſophical happi- 
neſs, without giving the leaſt offence. The firſt 
and greateſt glory is placed in being happy, 
becauſe one is rich; but to be happy, tho' 
one 1s poor, and deprived of the conveniences 
of life, is but a ſecondary kind of glory, 
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very inferior to the other. A poor man ſays 
he is happy, and we hear him with pleaſure, 
without the leaſt emotions of ſpite and envy. 
But a rich man ſays the ſame thing, and he 
choques us. Why is this? Do we envy him 
his riches, rather than his happineſs? Un- 
accountable humour ! that happineſs ſhould 
not be ſo much the object of our envy, as 
the things to which we have affixed it. We 
would be happy in one particular way, and 
we would not in any other ; and ſuch are 
the illuſions of fancy and ſenſe, that, con- 
vinced as we are, that perſons in ſome cer- 
tain ſituations are happy, yet we would not 
take their place, we would not accept of 
their happineſs. 
IT. 

Let a perſon poſſeſſed of an affluence of 
the good things of life tell a true Chriſtian, 
that he is not the happier for them; he thall 
only confirm him, by this teſtimony, drawn 
from his own experience, in his contempt of 
the world. Let him ſay ſo to other men of 
fortune, his equals, and the greateſt part of 
them ſhall tell him, it they ſpeak from their 
heart, 'That they experience the fame thing. 
But let him fay ſo to the reſt of the world, 
to his inferiors, and they ſhall conclude no- 
thing from it in prejudice of riches and other 
advantages of fortune, 'They will only judge, 
that fince he is not happy in the poſſeſſion 
of every thing that can procure happineſs, 
he is not made like other men. They will 

elude 
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elude the force of his example, by ſuppoſing 


ſome ſingularity in his character, ſome 
whimſical perverſeneſs, or exceſſive delicacy. 
If he is not happy, they will ſay, it is his 
own fault. If we were in his place, we 
ſhould hardly complain. 

In ſhort, the man who enjoys thoſe ad- 
vantages in which the common opinion 
makes happineſs to conſiſt, runs no riſque 
in ſaying, that he is not happy. For the 
molt part, he is not believed. It is only a 
way of talking, it is ſaid ; a habit of com- 
plaining without reaſon. But tho he ſhould 
be believed, yet his ample fortune, great 
extraction, and poſts of honour, are abun- 
dantly ſufficient to ſecure him in the public 
opinion. 

On the contrary, the poor man, who ſays 
he is unhappy, ſinks himſelf ſtill lower by 
his complaints, and confirms thoſe who hear 
him in a contempt of his condition, If he 
ſays, that he is happy, this raiſes him a little 
in the eyes of a few people ; but there are 
others that deſpiſe him juſt ſo much the 
more. It is ſtupidity, ſay they, alone, that 
he is indebted to for his happineſs. He nei- 
ther feels nor thinks. 

| III. 

If I was to find ont the moſt happy, and 
the moſt miſerable man in the world, I 
would look for them in a cloiſter. 


M 3 IV. Thou- 
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IV. 

Thouſands of them, who have been en- 
gaged in the purſuit of wealth and great- 
neſs, from a perſuaſion, that they ſhould find 
ſolid happineſs in them, have been con- 
vinced of their miſtake by experience; but 
very few have been thoroughly cured of it. 
The heart is not ſo ſoon changed as the un- 
derſtanding. Even grace itſelf does not 
always take away a certain degree of attach- 
ment, which, however involuntary, is yet 
very real, and the ſubject of encounters and 
conqueſts as long as we live. 

I have read formerly a book called, The 
courteſan undecerved ; a very modeſt title 
and if it is really, as I have been told, the 
work of a courteſan who deſcribes herſelf, 
the title of The courteſan reformed might 
not have been {0 proper, 


V. 

Ambition itſelf is not ſo univerſal a paſ- 
ſion as the love of riches. Ambition is but 
a particular paſſion, and with which the 
other paſſions may happen to interfere, The 
deſire of riches is the effect of all the other 
paſſions ; for riches are the inſtrument of 
them all. Beſides, a view of the inconve- 
niencies of grandeur may extinguiſh or 
weaken ambition. There are rich men who 
have no defire to become great : nay, per- 
haps, there are poor men of good ſenſe, 
who are ſo fond of their liberty and caſe, 

that 
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that they would not exchange them for the 
higheſt honours and preferments, even to 
gain the wealth that is uſually annexed to 
them; but there is no ſort of men (I ex- 
cept true Chriſtians) who would refuſe riches, 
if they were offered by themſelves, and 
who do not think they ſhould be happier 
with a larger fortune than they have. The 
greateſt part of Chriſtians (I mean of good 
ones) are under a miſtake in this point, as 
well as the reſt of the world. They are 
convinced of the inconvenience of riches 
with reſpe& to their future happineſs, but 
not with reſpect to their preſent : they would 
be better Chriſtians, or, however, with leſs 
coſt, if they had more philoſophy. A re- 
cluſe imagines he has quitted a great deal 
in quitting the world, and this thought 
{ometimes cauſes in him a regret, or fills 
him with a vanity, which a good philolophy 
would eaſily repreſs. 

But, indeed, a falſe notion of the advan- 
tages of riches, in ſome ſort, enhances the 
value of the ſacrifice that is made of them. 
The leſs the underſtanding 1s enlightened, 
the greater reſolution appears in the heart ; 
and the weaker our reaſon is in this caſe, 
the ſtronger it ſhews our faith to be, 


VI. 
You believe you ſhould be happier, if you 
had a better fortune, becauſe you would 
have it in your power to command a more 
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frequent enjoyment of certain pleaſures you 
are fond of, or even to procure new ones, 
of which you have yet only an idea, and 
which the narrowneſs of your fortune for- 
bids you to taſte, You have thought a thou- 
ſand times how you ſhould employ thoſe 
treaſures which the miſer buries, if a kind 
providence ſhould put them into your hands, 
You have amuſed yourſelf with a thouſand 
projects. You have ſet yourſelf in the place 
of the-rich, and found yourlelt happy in it. 
Your very dreams have helped to convince 
you. The morning * that diſſipates them, 
ſtill leaves ſome traces of them behind ; and 
you are ſatisfied, that if ſhadows and phan- 
toms are ſo agreeable, the reality muſt be 
ſo. All fancy entirely! Your imagination 
impoſes upon you. It magnifies things ex- 
ceſſively, and makes very falſe repreſenta- 
tions of them. Thoſe pleaſures of the great, 
which you think ſo exquiſite, are leſs than 
the common ones that are enjoyed by their 
inferiors. You would be quickly ſurfeited 
with thoſe that you are moſt charmed with 
at preſent, and it is only owing to your 
meeting with them ſo ſeldom, that they 
make ſo lively an impreſſion upon you. It 
is poſſible, that a ſordid avarice, the com- 
mon effect of wealth upon a perſon who 
has not always enjoy'd it, might deprive you, 


* Dormierunt ſomnum ſuum, ( nihil invenerunt omnes virs 
di vitiarum in manibus ſuis. Pia. Ixxv. 
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not only of the pleaſures you promiſed your- 
ſelf, but even of the neceſſaries of life. The 
ſame perſon is often a miſer upon a large 
fortune, who was extravagant upon a ſmall 
one, However, it is not denied but that 
you would at firſt be conſiderably happier 
than you were, and that the firſt entrance 
upon your change might anſwer your ex- 
pectations. Novelty has unqueſtionably great 
charms in it; but you would ſoon grow fa- 
miliar with your new fortune: your tranſports 
would abate inſenſibly: every day would 
do ſomething toward diminiſhing your hap- 
pineſs; and, in ſhort, after a time, you 
would find yourſelf preciſely at the very 
ſame point you ſet out from: the ſame 
indifterence for what you have, and the 
ſame hankering after what you have not, 
you would find come upon you with all 
their conſequences. In a word, you are not 
contented now; you would not be more ſo 


then, and, perhaps, you would be leſs. 
VII. 


Men are at the ſame time inſatiable and 
moderate in their defires. They deſire, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, at leaſt, to any degree that 
diſquiets them, no more than what 1s near 
them, and lies within their reach. Thus, 
when they fay, Give me ſuch or ſuch a 
thing, and I ſhall be content, they are un- 
der a miſtake, but they tell no lye. They 
have, indeed, reaſon to belieye, that if they 

could 
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could obtain their wiſh, they ſhould be actu- 
ally content with regard to the deſire that 
at preſent ſolicits them; that is to ſay, that 
they ſhould be delivered from the pain 
which that deſire neceſſarily cauſes them, 
while it is not in poſſeſſion of its object. But 
will this deſire, when it is gratified, become 
immediately a matter of ſatisfaction, and a 
ſatisfaction that will be laſting ? Shall they 
have a lively ſenſe of the pleaſure of poſſeſ- 
ſing what they ſo ardently wiſhed for, and 
ſhall that ſenſe always hold ? They imagine 
this will be the caſe, and this is the found- 
ation of all their errors. 

It is true, the getting rid of a deſire that 
tyrannized over the heart, 1s always a deli- 
verance from an evil, if it may not properly 
be called a good. I poſſeſs with indifference, 
may a perſon ſay, and I deſired with vneaſi- 
neſs; therefore I am better off than I was. 
But, then, one deſire gratified begets a thou- 
ſand othets. The greater and more elevated 
our ſtation, the farther we ſee; and the 
farther we ſee, the more we long for. At 
firſt, it was ſome ſingle thing that our deſire 
was fixed upon; ſome one point only, that 
was wanting to our happineſs; but when 
that is gained, and we ought, according to 
our firſt ideas, to find our happineſs com- 
plete, we want but every thing. Thus the 
heart paſſes from object to object, from de- 
ſire to deſire, and is delivered over at the 


ſame time to ſatiety and diſquietude. 
VIII. There 
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VIII. 

There is not a man who enjoys twenty 
thouſand a year, that would refuſe to ac- 
cept of twenty more, upon condition of 
having it taken from him, if he was not the 
happier for it ; and yet he would make but 
a ſorry bargain i in taking it upon theſe terms. 
Probably, this addition to his eſtate would 
make no eſſential addition to his happineſs : 
it might give him ſome ſhort and tranſient 
ſatisfaction, after which he would come 
back to his former condition; nay, perhaps, 
fink lower, and find himſelf leſs happy, than 
he was before. But if he ſhould then be 
deprived of this acceſſional fortune, for not 
coming up to the terms upon which he had 
received it, he would certainly be made 
very unhappy : his ſituation would be con- 
ſiderably lower, than that he was in beforg 
his advancement. 

I know nothing more rarely to be found, 
than a perſon reconciled to the loſs of his 
fortune, and a man made happier by the in- 
largement of it : yet, there is nobody who 
would not willingly be richer than he 1s, 
tho it were only for a little while. 


. 
Plutarch, in his diſcourſe upon the deſire 


of riches, hits off this matter very well. Hip- 


pomachus, maſter of the exerciſes, hearing 
ſome perſons commend a man of large ſtature, 
and who bad very long arms, as being well 

made 
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made for boxing ; Yes, ſays he, if there was 


nothing elſe to be done in this exerciſe, but 
juſt to take the crown down, where it hangs 
up. The ſame may be ſaid to thoſe who look 
with admiration (and as if the ſum of our 
happineſs conſiſted in them) upon large eſtates, 
grand houſes, heaps of money, and the like. 
Yes, you would be rigbt, if the buſineſs was 
to purchaſe happineſs, and it was a thing 
that was ſet to ſale, 


X. 

Lord, give me neither poverty nor riches *. 
What good ſenſe and philoſophy is there in 
this wiſe man's prayer? Extreme poverty, 
and exorbitant wealth, are equally contrary 
to true happineſs ; and we may fairly apply 
to this ſubject the common maxim, That 
extremes meet. 

But of theſe two evils, poverty and riches, 
which is the greateſt ? To ſpeak fincerely, 
it 1s poverty, at leaſt for thoſe who have 
not always been poor. It is ſeldom that the 
deſire of ſuperfluities is ſo ſenſibly felt as 
the want of neceſſaries; yet it is a thing 
that ſometimes happens. A poor man, that 
is grown rich, ſhall ſometimes be more un- 
happy in his preſent condition, for want of 
ſomewhat ſuperfluous to his happineſs, than 
he was before, when he wanted the neceſſa- 


* Agur's Prayer. Prov. xxx. 8. 
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ries of life. Imaginary neceſſities are fre- 
quently more importunate than real ones. 


XI. 

A rich man, that had a tolerable ſhare of 
philoſophy, might, perhaps, be ſomewhat 
happier than another. 

In order to be happy, a perſon ought, 
with a competent meaſure of fortune, to 
have no paſſions, and to be all taſte : and, 
in that caſe, a fortune could not be too 
large. 

He who has a taſte for every thing, has a 
paſſion for nothing. Such a perſon has plea- 
ſures ſpring up under his feet; pleaſures leſs 
lively than thoſe of the paſſions, but more 
ſerene, more pure, more frequent, and more 


durable. 
XII. 

Happineſs conſiſts in a due proportion of 
our wants and deſires, to the means of ſatiſ- 
fying them; or, rather, in this, that our 
wants and deſires are not too large for the 
means; for the inconvenience does not lie 
in being able to do more than we wiſh, 
but in not being able to do ſo much. Every 
thing that deſtroys this balance, and con- 
founds this proportion, ſo that the deſires 
grow too large for the power of gratifying 
them, neceſſarily diminiſhes our happineſs. 
But an increaſe of fortune has this effect, 
| becauſe our wants and deſires increaſe with 


it but in a much higher degree. 


XIII. The 
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XIII. 

The inconveniences of riches are ſuffici- 
ently known; but they do not make much 
impreſſion upon us. They do not enter in- 
to our hearts. Theſe, more indocile than 
our underſtandings, maintain a ſet of ſecret 
ſentiments in contradiction to religion, phi- 


loſophy, and experience. Hence, two ſorts 


of diſcourſe, and one ſort of conduct, with 
reſpect to riches, Sometimes it is the heart, 
ſometimes the underſtanding, that ſpeaks ; 
but it is always the heart that acts. 

It is agreed, that our wants and deſires 
increaſe in proportion to our fortunes, or, 
rather, a good deal beyond them ; yet, up- 
on an acceſſion of wealth, this inconveni- 
ence is preſently looked upon as a mere chi- 
mera, which it would be ridiculous to be 
afraid of. It is generally agreed, and even 
paſſed into a proverb, that great fortunes 
are attended with great vexations. But it 
is eaſy, ſays a perſon in a lower condition, 
for ſuch people to get rid of their cares. 
Riches are only an embarraſſment to the mi- 
ſer, who is bent upon raking up every thing, 
and loſing nothing. Thoſe who have but 
little in the world, are obliged to this exact 
economy, and it is one of the greateſt in- 
conveniencies of narrow circumſtances. But 
if I was maſter of a large fortune, I ſhould 
know how to ſacrifice a part of it to my 
eaſe, For inſtance, If I was offered an eſtate 
of ten thouſand a year, of ſuch a nature as 

to 
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to require a good deal of care and manage- 
ment, I would freely part with one half of 
it, that I might enjoy the other without in- 
terruption. 

Mere talk all this! Find a man who 
would make ſuch a bargain, When a per- 
ſon came to the trial, he would not think 
as he does now, when he is reaſoning only 
upon the mere ſuppoſition, and that with- 
out reflecting too cloſely upon it. It is poſ- 
ſible, however, that there might be ſome, 
who, in the tranſports of their firſt joy, 
would ſign an agreement of this kind; but 
it is certain, that the greateſt part of man- 
kind would not be long before they repented 
it : they would reproach themſelves a 
thouſand times with their weakneſs, or their 
indolence : they would taſte no pleaſure 
in the enjoyment of that part to which they 
had at firſt confined their deſires, when 
they came to reflect, that it was owing to 
themſelves, that they were not maſters of the 
other, It is not that ſuch a bargain as this 
would not be highly reaſonable, and much 
to their advantage. But the grievance 1s, 
that they made it when it was in their pow- 
er to have let it alone. For, fee again one 
of the moſt common ſources of our unhap- 
pineſs ! Different methods of conduct pre- 
ſent themſelves. We examine theſe, diſ- 
cover which is beſt, make choice of it, and 
then repent. The reaſons which have de- 
termined us grow faint and diſappear, giv- 
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ing place to oppoſite reaſons, which ſway 
the mind in their turn, and make us uneaſy 
and diſſatisfied with our former reſolutions, 
One would imagine, that our choice made 
a change in the nature of objects. Experience 
{till farther completes the deception. The 
courſe we have taken has its inconveniences, 
and we feel them. This while, we are in- 
ſenſible of its advantages, nor do we ſce any 


thing of the inconveniences of that which 


we might have taken. Thus is our pru- 
dence made the ſport of our imagination; 
for it is that, and not our reaſon, which is 
the cauſe of moſt of the regret which we 
feel upon ſuch occaſions. As impatient as 
men are, they do not deſerye all the re- 
proaches of this kind, which they are apt 
to throw upon themſelves. That vanity 
which is ſo careful of their ſatisfaction upon 
other occaſions, ought to take ſome care, 
methinks, of conſoling them upon this. It 
is true, it tells them ſometimes, that they 
have been more unfortunate than indiſcreet. 
But ought it not rather to tell them, that 
their choice has been as good as it was wile, 
and that they would have had much more 
reaſon to complain, than they have at pre- 
ſent, if they had made any other ? This is 
a conſideration which would be ſo much the 
more ſolid, as reaſon would frequently con- 
cur to ſupport it, 
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XIV. 

A Manichean, upon his ſyſtem of two 
principles, might eaſily explain, why men 
become rich without being ever the happler 
for it. The good principle, would he ſay, 
increaſes our fortune, in order to increaſe 
our happineſs ; but, at the ſame time, the 
evil principle increaſes our defires in the 
ſame proportion, or, rather, out of all pro- 
portion whatever. The good principle dou- 
bles our riches, and the ill one multiplies 
our cares ; ſo that the favours and benevo- 
lence of the one become uſeleſs, and even 
prejudicial, thro' the malice of the other, 

We ſee by this, that two men, who be- 
come more unhappy, or leſs happy, than 
they were, the one by an increaſe of 
his fortune, the other by a diminution of 
his, become ſo preciſely for the ſame reafon ; 
that is to ſay, by means of deſires which 
they are not in a condition of gratifying, 
There is no longer the ſame proportion be- 
tween their wants and their fortune, which 
there was before. Happineſs is greater or 
leſs, as that proportion is more or leſs exact, 
But a proportion ſtrictly exact is ſcarce evet 
to be met with ; on the contrary, a diſpro- 

rtion, and a very great one, between the 
deſires and the power of ſatisfying them, is 
one of the commoneſt things in the world; 
and hence it is, that ſuch numbers are un- 
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XV. 

There is nothing abſolutely impoſſible in 
the ſuppoſition, that there might be a per- 
ſon found, who, tho poſſeſſed only of a mo- 
derate fortune, yet deſires no more, becauſe 
he has ſufficient to ſatisfy all ſuch of his 
wants and deſires, as are capable of being 
ſatisfied by the means of riches. But, be- 
ſides theſe deſires and wants, there are a 
number of others, in reſpect of which, the 
moſt immenſe fortune would be uſeleſs. 
Wealth is not a means of univerſal efficacy. 
The moſt eſſential goods of life are not in 
its power. 

XVI. 
Poverty is the want of neceſſaries: there 
are, therefore, two ſorts of poverty, as there 
are two ſorts of neceſſaries; the neceſſaries 
of life, and the neceſſaries of our condition 
in it; the neceſſaries of a man, and the ne- 
ceſſaries of a man of rank and quality: ſo 
that there are ſcarce any but poor people in 
the world; for after thoſe to whom cuſtom 
has affixed the name, commences another 
order of poor, which takes in the greateſt 
part of mankind; theſe are ſuch as want 
the neceſſaries proper to their ſtation, an 
indigence ſometimes as vexatious as that of 
the moſt indiſpenſable neceſſaries of life. I 
am not ſpeaking of ſuch neceſiaries as are 
created merely by our paſſions, and eſpe- 
cially the paſſions of the great ; I ſpeak only 
of ſuch neceſſaries as belong to our rank in 
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the world, and are approved by reaſon, as 
being founded upon common uſe and cu- 
ſtom, which, however unreaſonable they 
may be in themſelves, yet it is a dictate of 
reaſon, that we conform to them. But the 
want of this kind of neceſſaries makes men 
poor in all conditions of life, from the low- 
eſt to the higheſt, and, indeed, principally 
in the latter ; from whence we have that 
paradox, That the men of fortune are com- 
monly the pooreſt men, or, to ſpeak moſt 
properly, the moſt indigent, This laſt ex- 
preſſion is more exact; and a poet might 
very well ſay, That indigence delights to 
dwell with wealth, The great, at leaſt, thoſe 
of them that are ſo rather by birth and titles, 
than offices and employments, are, for the 
molt part, of this indigent fort of rich men, 
Their grandeur impoveriſhes them. They 
would enrich themſelves by renouncing it, 
if it was practicable, and placing themſelves 
in a rank more or leſs inferior, in proportion 
to their fortune. That which they now give 
to the demands of greatneſs, and even of 
vanity itſelf, they might then beſtow upon 
other paflions, which would make them a 
much better return. Vanity is a paſſion 
equally ruinous and ungrateful, Thoſe in- 
ſolent expences, which raiſe the admiration 
and envy of ſpectators, commonly yield but 
noon ede pleaſures to the perſans wha 
defray them; and deprive them of others, in 
which they would have had much more en- 
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joyment. You ſhall have a man of ten thou- 
ſand a year, that has not a ſhilling to throw 
away upon a whim. The real or imaginary 
wants of his ſtation devour every thing, and 
yet are never ſatisfied, 

But, beſides all this, very often, the ne- 
ceſſaries of life are ſacrificed to the real or 
pretended neceſſaries of one's ſtation, as the 
table to the equipage ; and men live poor, 
that they may appear rich. There are even 
ſome, that endeavour to conceal the nar- 
rowneſs of their fortune under the appear- 
ance of avarice, a vice, indeed, that is ſcan- 
dalous enough of itſelf, yet not ſo ſcanda- 
lous as poverty ; and, after all, the diſgrace 
of paſſing for a miſer, is always ſufficiently 
a by the reputation of being 
rich. 

Happy, faid a great perſon, the man in 
private, the man in low life, who regulates 
his expences by his own appetites and incli- 
nations, and not by the opinion of other 
prog” I envy him that obſcurity, that 

umble fortune, he has ſometimes the weak- 
neſs to bluſh at: I could wiſh to be in his 
place : I am almoſt tempted to reduce my- 
ſelf to it: I am ſenſible I ſhould be a gainer 
by it : I ſhould enjoy liberty, peace, and 
plenty in it. But tho' I have philoſophy 
enough to be fully convinced of all this, 
I have not enough to act upon my con- 
viction: I have not reſolution enough to be 


happy. 
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It is commonly ſaid, That we ſee the 
pleaſures of the rich and great, but that we 
do not ſee their pains. This ſaying, tho' 
true, expreſſes but half our deception. Take 
it all together. We place the happineſs of 
theſe people where it is not: we take their 
pains for their pleaſures: all that outward 
pomp and oftentation which we are fo apt 
to admire, is their true and real miſery, If 
they are happy, it is by virtue of ſomewhat 
we do not fee, and which makes them 
amends for what we do. They owe their 
happineſs to what they enjoy in common 
with us, and not to that which diſtinguiſhes 
them from us. 

XVII. 

We grow out of conceit with ſome things, 
as a good table, public diverſions, and the 
like, becauſe they no longer give us plea- 
ſure, tho' we Mill love the ſort of pleaſure 
we once found in them. Theſe things were 
once an occaſion of pleaſure to us, and we 
liked them ; but they ceaſe to give us plea- 
ſure any longer, and we like them no more: 
yet we are as fond as ever of the pleaſure 
they once procured us. We regret the lots 
of it, and find a void in the heart for want 
of it, So that to have no more inclination 
for theſe things, is not, properly ſpeaking, 
to have loſt a deſire, but to have loſt a plea- 
ſure, To really loſe a defire, it is neceſſary, 
that, having ſome time defired a certain de- 
gree of pleaſure, we come at length to re- 
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ſtrain and ſtint ourſelves in the uſe of it, 
and to deſire only ſome degree of it leſs 
than we did at firſt. Our heart muſt in 
ſuch a caſe, in ſome meaſure, contract it- 
ſelf, that, its capacity of being happy being 
brought into a leſs compaſs, a ſmaller quan- 
tity of pleaſure may ſatisfy it; in a word, 
we muſt be equally content in poſſeſſing leſs. 
But this is a thing too, I believe, very poſ- 
nble, and that the capacity of being happy, 
as it may be inlarged, ſo it may be dimi- 
niſhed, and, in fact, often is ſo. 

We ſometimes loſe a taſte and a pleaſure, 
without perceiving it, and without any dimi- 
nution of our happineſs ; becauſe that taſte, 


and that pleaſure, are preſently ſucceeded 


by others. It matters not of what nature 
the pleaſure be, provided the degree of it be 
always the ſame ; and that we loſe on one 
ide, provided we gain proportionably on 
the other, and fo the ſum total be kept un- 
diminiſhed. 

XVIII. 

Two men may be each of them content, 
and yet unequally happy. It is what we 
experience every day, with reſpect to par- 
ticular points of happineſs. Let an object 
appear perfect to us in its kind; let it pro- 
cure us the greateſt pleaſure of a certain ſort 
which we have ever taſted, and of which 
we have any idea : in regard to this object, 
we arc perfectly content ; and from the time 
that we imagine nothing better, we defire 

nothing 
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nothing more. But if a new object preſent 
itſelf, of the ſame kind with the firſt, in 
which we diſcover new degrees of perfe- 
ction, and new degrees of pleaſure ; what 
happens then? We were content before, 
but we are now no more ſo, The firſt 
pleaſure, while we enjoy d it, was the bound 
of our defires, as well as the ſecond ; but 
this is greater than the other, and from the 
time we come to tHe it, we are happier 
than we were before. Hence we may draw 
this paradox: The condition of a man that 
is content, may yet be changed for the het- 
ter, and his happineſs may be increaſed with- 
out end. 
XIX. 

Our memory ſerves us but indifferently, 
with reſpect to paſt ſufferings and enjoy- 
ments. It repreſents theſe as much greater, 
and thoſe as much leſs, than they were. We 
forget what it was preciſely that we felt. 
Hence it is, that we fo bitterly regret the ' 
pleaſures we have loſt, that we ſo cagerly 
deſire to poſſeſs them again, and that we 
have ſo little dread of expoſing ourſelves a 
ſecond time to the ſufferings we have under- 
gone. What pleaſure I had then! cries a 
perſon, when he looks back to ſome agrec- 
able paſſage of his life. Not ſo much, one 
might aſſure him, as he imagines. 
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XX. 

It is commonly ſaid, That we enjoy plea- 
ſure with the more reliſh, as we have de- 
ficed it with the greater ardour ; and this 
maxim holds good, when the pleaſure we 
come to enjoy, after ſuch earneſt deſires, 
proves to be preciſely ſuch as we had figured 
to ourſelves ; but this is what ſcarce ever 
happens. The deſire is proportioned to the 
idea we had of the pleaſure, and the enjoy- 
ment commonly ſhews how falſe that idea 
was. Thus the deſire which precedes the plea- 
ſure, almoſt always diminiſhes rather than 
increaſes it. 

It is with the experience of our ſufferings, 
as it is with that of our enjoyments : both . 
the one and the other ſhew us equally the 
ridiculous exceſs both of our fears and our 
defires, and make us aſk alike in both caſes, 
Is this all ? 

There are ſome perſons upon whom tear 
makes ſuch terrible impreſſions, that when 
we cannot cure them of their apprehenſions, 
we are obliged, in charity, to with them the 
thing they fear. 

The diſtance of what is future, either 
magnifies or diminiſhes it in our eyes a great 
deal beyond what is real : but when at 
length it is become preſent, and we have 
paſted ſome time with it, (for the firſt im- 
preſſion too is always fallacious) we find, 
that it a good deal reſembles the paſt. 

The lame ſort of equality, or almoſt-equa- 
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lity, which there is, with reſpe& to happi- 
neſs, between the ſeveral ſtations and condi- 
tions of men in general, 1s alſo to be found 
between the different periods of life in the 
ſame perſon. 

XXI. 

Spleen and languor, care and ſorrow, pain 
and ſickneſs, theſe are the three great ſources 
of human miſery. But where is it that they 
are moſt commonly found? Among the 
poor and mean, or among the rich and 
great? 

XXII. 

We grow weary in time of any kind of 
pleaſure, if it be continued too long. Muſt 
this be imputed only to a laſſitude of the 
organs of the body? May not we ſay, that 
the ſoul itſelf is tired and ſatiated, and that 
it would not receive the ſame impreſſions of 
pleaſure, too often repeated, even though the 
organs which are employ'd in tranſmitting 
it were not at all impaired ? 

Novelty is the ſeaſoning of pleaſure. It 
is not only owing to the quickneſs of their 
ſenſes, and the ſtrength of their faculties, 
that young people have ſuch a reliſh for 
pleaſures ; but it 1s alſo becauſe thoſe plea- 
ſures are new to them. 

A perſon ſaid once, It is not I who am tired 
of pleaſure, but pleaſure that is tired of me. 
I am told a piece of ill news, which 
ſhocks me. At firſt, I have but a confuſed 
apprehenſion of what conſequence the Net 
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will be to me, and what unhappy effects it 
will be attended with. In a day or two, 
perhaps, I ſee the whole more diſtinctly: 
my misfortune appears certain and irrepa- 
rable : I know it better, and am leſs af- 
fected with it: I have a more ſorrowful 
ſenſe of it, but not ſo lively a one. 


X XIII. 

We muſt decline pleaſures, for fear of 
habituating ourſelves to them. 

Pleaſure begets a neceſſity of pleaſure, and 
of ſtill greater pleaſure. 

One of the greateſt pains that follow plea- 
ſure, is, a paſſion for pleaſure. 

If the more lively kind of pleaſures had 
no other ill conſequences attending them, 
than that languor and ſpleen which ſeizes 
upon the mind in their abſence ; this would 
be a ſufficient argument for avoiding them. 

We are never more ſpleened than after 
pleaſures ; and the ſpleen which ſets us up- 
on ſeeking them, is almoſt always more ſup- 
portable than that which follows them, 


XXIV, 

A fool tires us leſs than a man of ſenſe, 
becauſe a leſs matter ſerves to entertain 
him. 

In proportion as we advance in age, we 
have more need of employment to keep off 
the ſpleen. The judgment then growing 
more ſolid, and the paſſions abating, the 
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taſte of pleaſure and amuſement is leſs vigor- 
ous. Thus, children muſt have their play- 
things, youth their pleaſures, and men 
either ſtudy or buſineſs. 

Employment is a better remedy againſt the 
ſpleen than pleaſure. 

Pleaſure is not always neceſſary, after ap- 
plication to buſineſs : there needs, frequent- 
ly, no more than reſt, or, at leaſt, pleaſures 
of the ſimpleſt kind. The more lively ſort 
of pleaſures are not agreeable, when we want 
only relaxation : the agitation they give us 
is a freſh fatigue. 

It is neceſſary, that the pleaſures which 
are taken after labours of the mind, ſhould 
be vigorous enough to releaſe it from the 
thoughts it has been engaged with. They 
ought, in the proper ſenſe of the word, to 
be diwerſions for it. Plays, that are inno- 
cent, are the propereſt relaxations for men of 
letters. 

XXV. 

One of the greateſt advantages of a ſin- 
cere piety in this life is, that it is the beſt 
preſervative againſt the ſpleen. 

There are a good many little pleaſures in 
dovotion, which are not to be found in real 
virtue: but theſe again too much reſemble 


* The reader will eaſily perceive, by what follows, that the 
author has no de'ign here to inſinuate, that devotion in general 
is not a part of virtue and nectſſary to promote and preſerve 
it. He is ſpeaking only of ſuch a falſe, or, at leaſt, ineffectual 
kind of it, as has no influence upon the manners. The author 
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the pleaſures of the world, to be able to 
afford a ſolid happineſs. 

A perſon once told a woman of pleaſure, 
who was grown devout, that ſhe would now 
certainly become virtuous. Why, ſurely, 
faid ſhe, you would not rob me of every 
thing ? 

The converſion of a young perſon is com- 
monly more ſincere and real, than that of a 
woman that 1s already in her decline. The 
young perſon quits the world for virtue. It 
is grace that has prevailed with her. The 
old one leaves it only for devotion, Hers 
is a change of mere decency. The one, in 
for ſaking the world, renounces herſelf : the 
other grows more attached to herſelf than 
before. In that, the love of God triumphs 
over her ſelf-love: in this, ſelf- love only 
changes its form, but ſtill continues the prin- 
ciple of her actions. 


XX VI. 

The too frequent uſe of the ſame plea- 
ſures, if I may uſe the expreſſion, blunts 
the edge of them. Abſtinence gives them a 
ſeaſoning, and quickens the reliſh of rhem. 
When we give ourſelves up to them with- 
out reſerve, we are frequently puniſhed for 
the exceſs, by the ſatiety that follows it. 
We no longer taſte them with that quick 
reliſh that we were wont to do at firſt, and, 
in a little time, we are quite ſet againſt 
them. | 
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XXVII. 

It has been ſaid, with good reaſon, that 
we ought to calculate in the affair of our 
pleaſures, and that wiſdom ſhould always 
have her counters before her, What is the 
amount of theſe pleaſures, ſhould we ſay, 
and what of the pains with which we muſt 
purchaſe them, or which will follow after 
them ? Theſe conſiderations might not only 
prevent us acting in conſequence of our de- 
fires, which would of itſelf be a conſiderable 
advantage ; but alſo repreſs, or, at leaſt, 
moderate, the defires themſelves. If the heart 
has ſo much power over the underſtanding, 
as a fhelancholy experience but too fully 
convinces us it has; it is certain alſo, that 
the underſtanding muſt have ſome over the 
heart; and, indeed, we are apt to preſume 
too much of ourſelves, by imagining this 
power to be greater than it is. However, it 
conſiſts, in a good meaſure, in the idea 
which we have of it, and a juſt confidence 
increaſes our ſtrength. It is true, the chri- 
ſtian humility diſpoſes us to a diſtruſt of our 
weakneſs, and to arm ourſelves with all 
prudent meaſures againſt jt ; but there is 
alſo an humility, libertine in its principle, 
or, at leaſt, of the moſt direct tendency to 
libertiniſm, which aggravates this weakneſs, 
and changes it into an abſolute inability. 
Perſons of this opinion depreſs reaſon, that 
they may diſpenſe with themſelves for not 
following it; and reduce themſelves to the 
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condition of brutes, for the privilege of living 
like them, without ſhame, and without re- 
morſe. 


XXVIII. 

Decline every pleaſure, that may be fol- 
lowed with repentance, and enjoy none to 
ſatiety. Theſe are the two rules which wiſ- 
dom dictates for the choice, and the enjoy- 
ment, of our pleaſures, 

The two great means to leſſen the evils of 
life are, firſt, to foreſee them before they 
arrive, but with a foreſight free from anxie- 
ty, and ſuch as will not make us ſuffer at 
preſent for misfortunes which may never be- 
fal us ; and, ſecondly, to ſee them juſt as 
they are when they actually happen to us, 
not to magnify them by a falſe way of think- 
ing, and add imaginary evils to real ones. 

Theſe reflections compriſe all that can be 
ſaid upon the ſubject of happineſs. There 
are pleaſures and pains, goods and evils, an- 
nexed to the condition of human life. But 
the art of being happy, as far as it is in our 
power, conſiſts, on the one hand, in making 
the beſt advantage of what is good, and, on 
the other, in ſuffering as little as poſſible 
from the evil. 
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READING and MEMORV. 


HE benefit of reading does not 
I conſiſt merely in retaining what 
we have read, nor mult it be 
imagined, that it is of ſervice to 
us only in proportion to our 
memory. Reading, I mean, even of the 
moſt indifferent books, is an occaſion of 
thinking. It exerciſes the underſtanding : 
and this is the principal advantage of it ; 
for it is in thinking, chiefly, that our ficul 
ties are inlarged and ſtrengthened. It is 
true, a perſon will forget his own thoughts, 
thoſe which were occaſioned by reading, as 
well as thoſe of the books themſelves ; but 
then he always improves himſelf in a habit 
of thinking, which is a thing much more 
to be valued, than the remembring other 
peoples thoughts, 

Again, a taſte is formed by reading good 
books; and be a perſon's memory ever ſo 
weak, the general notion of what is juſt and 
beautiful, imprints itſelf inlenfibly upon the 
mind, in proportion to the g goodneſs of the 

things. 


5 
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things we read. This general idea and taſte 
of good writing is ſufficient, together with 
a genius for compoſing ſuch works as are 
properly called works of wit. It is by no 
means neceſſary for this purpoſe, that a 
perſon ſhould remember the detail of what 
he has read ; and, indeed, a memory that 
is ſo faithful as to preſerye, not only all that 
has been entruſted to it, but alſo that which 
has been juſt ſhewn to it, is rather an hin- 
drance, than an help to compoſition, as it 
obſtructs the production of new things. 

Let us ſuppoſe two perſons of an equal 
genius, were each of them to compoſe a 
ſpeech, upon their admiſſion into the French 
academy: let one of them have remem- 
bered all the fine things in the ſpeeches that 
have been made before, and I imagine he 
would find himſelf more embarraſſed in 
compoſing his own, than the other, who 
had not read one of them ; or, at leaſt, had 
retained nothing of what he had read. I am 
ſenſible, that the perſon who had not read, 
or had forgotten it again, muſt of courſe 
make uſe of ſeveral thoughts that have been 
employ'd by other people; but as it would 
be his invention that furniſhed them, and 
not his memory, he would generally give 
them the air of an original. 

There is nothing ſo perplexing, as for a 

rſon, when he is labouring upon a ſub- 
ject, to find himſelf encumbered with other 
mens thoughts, which he muſt, at any rate, 

get 
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get rid of. They are ſo many diſtractions 
to him. The operations of the memory 
hinder thoſe of the invention, He recollects, 
but can produce nothing of his own. Upon 
ſuch occaſions, a perſon, if I may fay fo, 
thirſts after ignorance, and could almoſt 
with he had never ſeen or heard. 

A writer, perhaps, would be more co- 
pious, and abound in a greater variety of 
thoughts, the more he has read. But, per- 
haps, alſo, he would not be more original. 
He would have more taſte, and leſs genius, 
in his writings ; fewer of thoſe faults, which 
give a handle to cenſures equally juſt and ob- 
vious ; and, at the ſame time, fewer of 
thoſe beauties, which are ſo thoroughly re- 
liſhed by the good judges, and do an author 
ſo much real honour. 

It is true, notwithſtanding, that a thought 
which we recollect from our reading, may 
ſometimes be a means of our producing an- 
other very different, and intirely new, Tho 
ſuch thoughts have no relation with one an- 
cther, yet the firſt has nevertheleſs ſerved 
us for an occaſion of the latter, which we 
ſhould never have hit upon, if the firſt had 
not occurred to us. 

Books may be conſidered as a fort of feed 
to the mind. But, whereas the produce of 
the beſt ſoils is always of the fame nature 
with that which has been town in them; 
the thoughts of others, taken in by a good 
genius, frequently ſhoot out into ſomething 

O very 
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very different, and the vileſt ſorts of grain 
are by this means often changed into a fine 
wheat, 

Reading turns the mind to objects which 
it would never have fallen upon of itſelf. 

It muſt alſo be allowed, that a perſon 
who has judgment as well as memory, may, 
by the help of both, range a ſet of thoughts 
in ſuch a manner, as ſhall make them pals 
for new, even with perſons of the greateſt 
reading. A new afſemblage of thoughts 
does, in ſome ſort, make new ones of them ; 
and there 1s great reaſon it ſhould be deem- 
ed ſo, when an author, with old thoughts 
alone, produces all the effects of novelty by 
the happy turn which he gives them. But, 
in truth, in order to this, there is ſome- 
what more required than mere judgment. 
and memory. There is a kind of invention 
and genius in an author's thus diſguiſing his 
thefts ſo ſucceſsfully, as to conceal them 
from his readers. To cheat them out of 
their good opinion in this manner, is to de- 
ſerve it. > 


II. 
M. de la Motte ſays, in one of his odes, 


New ſubjetts chuſe, 
The only proof of genius. 


Take away only, it is true. Perſons with- 
out genius, being able to furniſh nothing 
themſelves, are confined to ſubjects that 

have 
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have been already handled. They ſay the 
fame things that have been ſaid by others; 
whereas it requires invention, and conſequent- 
ly genius, to make the firſt attempt upon a 
ſubject. But there is ſomething yet of more 
difficulty, and more honour for a genius, 
than even writing well upon a new ſubject ; 
and that is, the treating common ſubjects in 
a new manner, 

It ſometimes happens, that when two 
perſons of very unequal genius treat upon a 
common ſubject, the author of but mode- 
rate abilities ſhall ſucceed better than his 
ſuperior ; that is to ſay, his piece thall be 
better in itſelf. The perſon of interior parts 
lays together the beſt of what his memory 
furniſhes him with upon the occaſion ; 
while the great author, neglecting all this, is 
obliged to repeat nothing, to have recourſe 
to thoughts neither ſo juſt nor fo beautiful 
as thoſe of other writers, that have labour'd 
upon the ſame point before him. He could 
eaſily have found ſeveral of theſe thoughts 
himſelf ; but he is forbidden, under the pe- 

nalty of patiing for a plagiary, to find that 
which has been found before. The world 
is always very jealous of ſuch inventors at 
ſecond-hand. It is a misfortune on theſe 
occaſions to have come too late, 


III. 

In the caſe of an equality of merit be- 
tween works of the ſame kind, and upon 
O 2 the 
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the ſame ſubject, compoſed in different pe- 
riods of time by different writers, the au- 
thors of the laſt are intitica to a higher de- 
gre: of eſteem than thoſc of the tirit, ſup- 
poling their performances t be equally new 
and original, 

The reader will eaſily obſerve, that I do 
not intend to carry this aſſertion fartner 
than to works of mere genius, and not to 
treatiſes of learning, philoſophy, &c. And, 
with reſpect to theſe, I mean it of thoſe 
that are upon the ſame ſubject, and not of 
thoſe that are only of the ſame kind. For 
inſtance, the tragedies of Berenice, by Cor- 
neille and Racine, are works of the ſame 
kind, upon the ſame ſubje& ; whereas the 
Cinna and Mithridates are only works of the 
ſame kind. My meaning, therefore, is not 
that the perſon who ſhould now produce a 
tragedy as fine as Mithridates, would, upon 
that, take place of Racine. On the contrary, 

T allow, that the excellent models of firſt 
writers give great aſſiſtance to their ſucceſ- 
fors, and confiderably ſhorten the way to 
perfection in that kind of writing ; and that 
an author may outdo his predeceſſors, with- 
out being their ſuperior in point of genius, 
But what I am ſaying is, that I ſhould prefer 
to Racine the perſon who, without borrowing 
any thing from the tragedy of Mzthridates, 
ſhould produce as good a one upon the ſame 
ſubject, Perhaps, even this is not ſaying 

enough ; 
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enough ; and perhaps, too, 1 am talking of 
an impoſſibility, 


IV. 

But, whatever may be determined upon 
the point, it muſt be allowed, that though 
memory is rather an hindrance than an help 
to the compoſition of works of mere enter- 
tainment, yet it is in itſelf a great advantage. 
It is, as Montaigne ſays, an implement of 
wonderful ſervice, and without which the 
judgment performs its part with great diff- 
culty, There can be no knowledge without 
memory, and yet knowledge is a thing of 
great entertainment, Not to mention thoſe 
parts of it which properly denominate a man 
a ſcholar, muſt it not be matter of vaſt plea- 
ſure to haye the memory only turniſhed with 
the fineſt thoughts of the men of genius in 
all ages? Though knowledge is not of ſo 
much uſe to us in writing as invention is, 
yet we are forced to be beholden to it in 
converſation, which, indeed, may properly 
be called, The theatre of the memory. Be- 
ſides, though a large ſtock of knowledge, 
even joined with a faculty of expreſſing it 
hand ſomely, be not ſufficient to make an 
author of the firſt rank, yet it is enough to 
qualify a man for being a good one, and to 
furniſh him for the compoſition of works, 
if not of the higheſt value, yet of conſider- 
able uſefuineſs. The books, which conſiſt 
only of common things well expreſſed, and 
diſpoſed into an eaſy and agreeable method, 

© 3 are 
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are the books that are moſt generally in- 
quired after. I might give inſtances enough 
of this; and the reaſon is, that upon moſt 
ſubjects the generality of readers have nei- 
ther a capacity to apprehend, nor any occa- 
ſion to know, more than the commoneſt 
ſubjccts will reach them. 

However it be, a moderate ſhare of parts, 
with a good memory, are ſufficient to qua- 
lify a perſon for ſhining in converſation ; 
and a talent of this kind is frequently of 
more advantage, than the moſt uncommon 
parts. We ellcem a great genius; but we 
are fond of, and delight 3 in the company 
of, a perſon who 1s capable of informing us 
of a variety of things, and is equally uſeful 
and entertaining. 

If the writings of a man of mere reading 
and memory are not always of the greateſt 
value, his perſonal value is the greater. But 
a merit of this kind is commonly of more 
ſervice to a man, than that of his works. 

I thall only obſerve farther, that it is infi- 
nitely better to have no memory, than to 
have it without ſenſe, 


A fool of learning is à fool indeed, 


as M. Foileau fays : but very often, a block- 
head with a good memory is ſomewhat worſe 
than a mere fool ; and is not only filly in 
his converſation, but oſtentatious and imper- 
tinent; 


And 
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And is a coxcomb grown, by dint of reading, 
Whom gentle nature only meant a dunce &. 


In general, and, if you will, in ſpecu- 
lation, we ſet a greater value upon genius, 
than upon memory and knowledge ; but in 
practical lite, and upon particular occaſions, 
we admire knowledge and memory more 
than genius. We prefer parts to knowledge, 
when we conſider theſe advantages in them- 
ſelves, and independently of the perſons they 
belong to ; but we almoſt always prefer a 
man of knowledge to one of mere parts, 
unleſs the former be quite a dunce, which 
is a thing, indeed, not without example. 


V. 

When we read only for amuſement, it 
were to be withed, that we had no memo- 
ry, that we might be able to read the ſame 
books over and over again, with the ſame 

leaſure, One would wiſh too, if it were 
poſſible, to forget intirely, that we had read 
them at all. The bare apprehenſion, that 
we have read a book, diminiſhes ſomething 
of the pleaſure we ſhould take in a ſecond 
reading, even tho' we remembered abſolute- 
ly nothing at all of it. 

I ſhould prefer the pleaſure of being able 


to read the ſame thing ſeveral times over, 


* Ejay upon criticiſm, by the M. abbot du Reſnel. 


O 4 to 
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to the honour of remembring all I read; as 
I take more delight in learning, than in 
knowing. | 
All that I ever read, ſaid a perſon, is as 
reſent to me as if I had juſt been reading 
it, All that I read over again, ſays another, 
is as new to me as if I never read it. 
You are a very extraordinary perſon, I fay 
to the firſt ; but it is the ſecond I call the 
happy one *. | 


* Memoriam ſuiſſe in Themiſtocle ſingularem ferunt, qui qui- 
dem etiam pollicenti cuidam ſe artem ei memorie traditurum, 
reſtondiſſe dicitur obliviſci ſe malle diſcere. Cicero, Academ. 
Quæſt. Lib. 2. 
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56, Obility is the reward of virtue, 
and the ſpur to it. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more juſt and 
| uſeful, than its inſtitution, It 

is the prince's duty to reward 
virtue, and 1t is his duty to reward it in a 
way ſuitable to its own taſte, that is to ſay, 
by titles and diſtinctions of honour ; for, 
next to the reward which it receives of itſelf 
in the inward pleaſure and ſatisfaction that 
attend it, and next to that credit and repu- 
tation, the defire of which is the principal 
motive to a virtue purely human, nothing is 
more agreeable to it, than thoſe marks of 
honour that are eſtabliſhed among all na- 
tions, to juſtify and confirm, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the public eſteem. 

To encourage virtue, is a juſtice the prince 
owes to individuals that are virtuous ; and it 
is no leſs a duty he owes to his ſubjects in 
general, among whom ſuch encouragements 
tend to promote and advance the practice of. 


It's; 
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it; and a prince is bound to endeavour the 
promotion of virtue among his ſubjects, 
both for the ſake of thoſe upon whom his 
endeavours may be effectual, and for the 
benefit of their conduct to other people; not 
to obſerve the undoubted advantage which 
the virtue of ſubjects is of to the prince 
himſelt. 

Thus far all the world is agreed, that it is 
very reaſonable to reward and encourage 
virtue, by conferring honours upon it; but 
it is not equally agreed, whether thoſe ho- 
nours ought to be hereditary. Nobility, 
fome will allow, cannot have too many pri- 
vileges granted to it; but then they contend, 
that it ought to be perſonal, and not ſuf. 
fered to paſs to the deſcendants. Such here- 
ditary honour, they allege, ſerves only to 
inſpire a vain and ridiculous pride. Thoſe 
who come by it this way, are not likely ta 
be at much pains to acquire an ornament 
they find themſelves poſſeſſed of by their 
birth, but too naturally give themſelves up 
to a life of luxury and indolence. 

It muſt be owned, this is too frequently 
the caſe; but then, the contrary is alſo 
often true: and the honours which perſons 
find themſelves born to, through the virtue 
of their progenitors, prove an incitement to 
them to tread in the ſame ſteps, and equal 
them in merit; to make themſelves worthy 
of the rank they derive from their birth, 
and add ſtill new luſtre to it by their own 

per- 
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rſonal virtue. And this, now, was un- 
doubtedly the end which princes propoſed 
to themſelves, and the advantage they had 
in view, in making nobility hereditary, 

I am not afraid of being charged with 
flattery to my own country, if, I ſay, that 
the eſtablithment of nobility has had parti- 
cular ſucceſs in France. An elevation of 
ſentiments, a greatneſs of ſoul, and a defire 
of glory, no-where prevail ſo univerſally, 
and in ſo eminent a degree, as among the 
French nobility. 

However, it muſt be allowed, that this 
will admit of ſeveral exceptions. The de- 
ſign of the prince has, no doubt, been de- 
feated upon a great number of noblemen ; 
and it is certain, that honour and virtue are 
not always tranſmitted together. 

This is a misfortune that the world has 
long lamented, The philoſophers, the ora- 
tors, and even the poets themſelves, have 
been tedious upon the ſubject; but ſome 
of them, it ſhould ſeem, more from ſpleen 
and ill-nature, than a concern for the pub- 
lic; and with a deſign rather to affront 
than reform. 


II. 
When we ſee a nobleman without vir- 
tue, we are apt to compare what he is, with 
what he ought to be, and what his ance- 


ſtors have been. It is this that diſgraces 
him. 


Noble 
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Noblemen are under higher obligations to 
virtue than other men, becauſe nobility was 
conferred upon them only to make them 
virtuous. Their fathers received this ho- 
nour, becauſe they were ſo; and it is tranſ- 
mitted to the children, that they might be 
ſo. By accepting it, they have bound them- 
ſelves under freſh obligations to virtue, and 
contracted a debt to their prince, and their 
country, which they muſt either acquit 
themſelves of, or elſe renounce their ex- 
traction. 

III. 

The prince is deſirous to have a certain 
number of his ſubjects diſtinguiſhed from 
all the reſt by their merit, and more for- 
ward to the enterprize of great actions, par- 
ticularly thoſe of war, which call for the 
exerciſe of an heroic courage, With this 
view he inveſts with diſtinctions of honour 
thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves by any 
illuſtrious action; and theſe diſtinctions he 
leaves in their families, to the end that they 
might be the inſtruments of producing a race 
of heroes. By perpetuating the honours, he 
hopes to perpetuate the merit that belongs 
to them. The father engages, in ſome ſort, 
for his children ; and makes good his engage- 
ments, we will ſuppoſe, by neglecting no- 
thing that may qualify them for acknow- 
ledging, by their ſervices, the honour which 
their prince has beſtowed upon them. What 
a crime now is it, in ſuch a caſe, for chil- 

| dren 
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dren to diſappoint both their father, and their 
prince, and to be influenced neither by the 
example of the one, nor the favours of the 
other ! 

iy, 

The king has juſt been conferring the ho- 
nour of nobility upon me, ſaid a father to 
his children, and he has done you the ſame 
favour ; and this honour is to deſcend to all 
our poſterity, upon a condition, however, 
without which I ſhould have abſolutely re- 
fuſed this reward of my ſervices; which 1s, 
that all thoſe who ſhall derive their nobility 
from me, beginning with yourſelves, ſhall 
be degraded from it, if they render them- 
ſelves unworthy of it by a lite either crimt-- 
nal or uſeleſs. This law, which is peculiar 
to my family, ſhall be, in time to come, 
an honourable diſtinction of it. You wall 
all partake of my glory, by preſerving your 
nobility in the ſame methods by which I 
have acquired it. 

V. 

The perſon who wants virtue in a ſtation 
that requires a great deal, 1s deſpiſed, and 
even hated, by thoſe who have leaſt of it. 
He violates the decencies of his rank, and 
gives offence to all mankind. It is naturally 
expected, that perſons act, in ſome degree, up 
to their character. The world is inexorable 
upon this point. This ſeems to proceed from 
ſome love of order, which the moſt aban- 


doned cannot intirely extinguiſh, 


VI. If 


hy, 
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If the nobleman is under ſtronger obliga= 
tions to virtue than the reſt oſ the world, he 
has greater helps to the acquiſition of it. 
The able tutors, which his high birth pro- 
cures for him, ſupply him with the beſt 
inſtructions, and every thing that is com- 
priſed in a happy education, The great 
men, his progenitors, furniſh him with ex- 
amples of the greateſt efficacy, that is to ſay, 
domeſtic ones, 

VII. 


The man that is to be deſpiſed is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, one who ought to make 
himſelf eſteemed, and becomes contemptible, 
merely through his own fault, and vitious 
inclinations; for, if a man of quality had 
been brought up like a peaſant, it would 
only move my compaſſion for him, if I 
ſaw him diſcover a ſuitable diſpoſition and 
manner of thinking ; and I ſhould turn all 
my reſentment againſt thoſe who had the 
care of his youth. Contempt belongs only 
to him, who is obliged by his birth, and 
enabled by his education, to make a man 
of merit. 

VIII. 

That which completes the infamy of a 
nobleman without virtue is, the compariſon 
which the world naturally draws between 
him and his anceſtors. He is ſure to be 
compared with his neareſt progenitors, his 


father and his grandfather. The difference 


between 
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between the father and his children is the 
moſt ſtriking, and, for that reaſon, moſt 
mortifying. What would not have been 
expected from a ſon of M. de Turenne's ! 


No ordinary degree of merit could have 
ſecured him from contempt. 


IX. 

Let us ſee, now, what honour nobility 
does to merit, when it 1s joined with it, and 
how much it adds to the luſtre of it. The 
great, that are virtuous, are fo well paid for 
their virtue, by the glory that they receive 
from it, that it almoſt brings the merit of 
it to nothing. The fear of cenſure, and 
deſire of applauſe, that belongs to ſuch ele- 
vated ſtations, are able, one would think, 
to change, or at leaſt reſtrain, the moſt vi- 
tious diſpoſition, What then can we think 
of thoſe, upon whom ſuch powerful mo- 
tives are without effect ? What ! but that 
they are born with an invincible oppoſition 
to virtue ? 

The firſt advantage of high birth, with 
regard to reputation, is, that it ſets merit in 
the beſt light. 

All eyes are turned upon the heir of a 
great family. Good or ill omens are drawn 
from his moſt trifling words and actions; 
people obſerve the progreſs of his education : 
they attend him to the court, or the camp, 
and follow him from the cradle to the. 


grave, 
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grave, with an attention which nothing can 
eſcape. 

But then, again, the prejudice i is always 
in his favour. Every body is diſpoſed to 
commend him, and does it with pleaſure 
upon all occaſions. The public does not 
look with the ſame eye upon two perſons of 
equal merit, that are not equals in birth. 

| | Nobility always carries a great ſway with 
it, and gives an infallible title to ſuperior 
eſteem. It throws a luſtre upon good 
actions, whica they cannot acquire any 
other way. It, in ſome meaſure, doubles 
the merit of them. 

I allow, that philoſophers do not think 
in this manner, Merit 1s not the more illu- 
ſtrious in their eyes, for being adorned with 
nobility, They judge of it as it is in itſelf, 
without regarding its appendages ; or, how- 
ever, no farther than as circumſtances, which 
may have rendered the acquiſition of it more 
or leſs difficult. For this reaſon, they often 
aſſign a larger portion of eſteem to good 
qualities, aud good actions, in a perſon of 
low birth, than in one of high ; unleſs, 
taking things; in another view, they account 
it meritorious in the latter, that he has not 
thought his quality could diſpenſe him for 
the neglect of virtue. It certainly argues 
ſome reſolution in ſuch perſons to think 
and act differently from others of their own 


rank, The opinion which makes all merit 
conſiſt 
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conſiſt in nobility, eſpecially when it is 
ſupported by wealth, ſeems to be that of 
many of the people of quality, at leaſt if 
we may judge of them by their conduct. 
And it is this that has made it a queſtion, 
whether a great extraction is not rather a 
hindrance, than a help to virtue, 
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Reflections upon TASTE; 
IN WHICH 


That maxim is examined, which ſays, 
A perſon ought to write for all 
the world, 


nor Pindar's. Never aim, ſays 

the Latin poet, to get the ap- 
Sho pauſes of the vulgar. Be con- 
tent with a few readers, 


Neque te ut miratur turba labores, 
Contentus paucis lectoribus. 
Lib. I. Sat. 10. 


My qui ver, ſays Pindar, in his ſecond 
Olympic, 16 full of ſhafts, quick and pierce- 
ing, the ſound of which ſtrikes the intelli- 


gent, but is loſt upon the multitude. They 


have need of interpreters to underſtand me. 
The late M. the abbot de Maſſica, who 
has ſo well tranſlated ſeveral odes of this 


poet, ſays, in one of the remarks he has 


given with his tranſlation, That there is no 
| writer, 
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writer, who pays a greater compliment to his 
readers than Pindar, He ſhews them, that 
he has an opinion of their penetration; and, 

allowing himſelf never to offer them any 
but the fineſt ſenſe, appears to be fully ſatiſ= 

fied, that without a mixture of any thing 
mean, they will be able thoroughly to compre- 
hend him. 

However, it is certain, the generality of 
readers do not thoroughly underſtand him, 
It was no more P:ndar's deſign, than it was 
Horace's, to write for all the world. 

Let Palæmon, ſays Martial, write far 
the mob. 


Scribat carmina cireulis Palæmon. 


For my part, I deſire only to pleaſe the 


few IT write only for nice ears, 


Me raris juvat auribus placere. 


Lib II. Ep. 86. 


However, ſo trite and common a maxim 
as this, cannot be abſolutely falſe, There is 
always ſomething true in theſe popular ſay- 
ings : but this has a good deal more falſhood 
than truth in it, or, at leaſt, is very groſly 


miſapplied, as I propoſe to ſhew in the 
following reflections, 


IT. 
A perſon muſt write for all the world, 
that would pleaſe them all ; but then he 
P 2 muſt 
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muſt write below what he would do, if he 
was to write only for perſons of taſte, 

A writer can never pleaſe, any farther 
than he accommodates himſelf to the per- 
ſons he has a deſire to pleaſe, and confines 
himſelf within their ſphere. A performance 
that is excellent, is thought a ſorry one by 
a certain claſs of readers, who would think 
it excellent, if it was barely good. 

In order to adapt himſelf to all capacities, 
in a work of inſtruction, a perſon muſt make 
uſe only of plain and common thoughts ; or 
if he has any that are more ſtudied, and of 
a more delicate and uncommon kind, he 
muſt take a compals in expreſſing them; 
which, however neceſſary for the generality 
of readers, is quite unneceſſary, and for that 
reaſon diſagrecable, to men of fine under- 
ſtandings. ; 

For a perſon to aim at pleaſing every 
body, in a work either of inſtruction or 
amuſement, is the way to be diſliked, or, 
at leaſt, the leſs liked, by perſons of ability. 
And to confine himſelf, in a work of enter- 
tainment, to ſuch beauties only, as all the 
world are capable of reliſhing, is to forbid 
himſelf the uſe of thoſe, which men of 
capacity are fondeſt of, and which they look 
upon as the chief excellence of ſuch kind 
of performances, = : 


III. It 
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III. 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that there are 
ſome beauties, which are to the taſte of all 
the world; ſuch are thoſe which are more 
particularly called heauties of ſentiment. 

I anſwer, firſt, that though there are cer- 
tain beauties which all the world reliſh ; 
yet all the world do not reliſh them alike. 

Secondly, There are other beauties of the 
higheſt kind, in great variety, which arc 
thoroughly taſted by perſons of genius only. 

As to ſentiments, they are not adapted 
to all capacities, but when they are plain in 
themſelves, and plainly expreſſed. If they 
are ever ſo little complicated, and delivered 
with any delicacy of turn and expreſſion, 
they eſcape the generality of readers, and 
ſometimes appear falſe to them. And yet 
this delicacy 1s frequently no more than a 
thorough imitation of nature. It conſiſts in 
making the paſſions fpeak their own natu- 
ral language ; in ſaying things in their pro- 
per order, which is ſcarce ever the order of 
the mind; in ſuppreſſing what delicacy re- 
quires to be ſuppreſſed. And this ſometimes 
may occaſion ſome obſcurity. | 

Every man has, more or leſs, a taſte of 
ſentiments ; but every man's taſte is not 
alike, either in point of quickneſs or deli- 
cacy. Some. perſons have very lively ſen- 
ſations in theſe things, but nct very delicate 


ones. 
3 We 
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We do not always perceive in a book the 
propriety of a manner of expreſſion, which 
yet we may ſee inſtances enough of in per- 
ſons under the influence of the paſſion de- 
ſcribed. An author is ſometimes accuſed of 
departing from nature, when at the ſame 
time he copies it moſt faithfully, There 
are few people that underſtand nature tho- 
roughly. 

Take a paſſage in Fontenelle, that is cen- 
ſured as unnatural and affected, and you will 
find it the moſt juſt and natural expreſ- 
ſion of the ſentiment or paſſion intended, 
that can be. Let the critic attempt to 
change the turn he finds fault with, for a 
more ſimple and common one, and he ſhall 
not only make the paſſage more flat and 
languiſhing, but alſo intirely deſtroy the 
exactneſs of the imitation, By lowering the 
ſpirit of it, he is ſure to make it leſs lively 
and paſſionate, And ſometimes a paſlage, 
condemned for having too much wit in it, 
is not witty, properly ſpeaking, but only 
delicate, E 

IV. 
There are books that meet with a more 
general reception and ſucceſs, than others, 
merely by virtue of their not being to the 
taſte of real judges. And frequently too 
they hit the general taſte, for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe their authors were not men 
of any great genius, and capable of writing 
above it. Authors, therefore, ought never 
4 10 + | Ga 
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to eſtimate their merit by their ſucceſs: 
they ſhould rather be ſenſible, that the in- 
ferior beauties of writing are more to the 
general taſte, than thoſe of a higher kind ; 
and that the general reception their works 
meet with, is owing to this cauſe *, 


V. 

The writer that thinks much, and makes 
his readers think, will never be a writer for 
the generality of people. They cannot reach 
ſo high, nor he deſcend ſo low, without de- 
baſing himſelf. 

Undoubtedly it is a talent, and a talent 
very valuable for its uſefulneſs, to be able 
to adapt one's ſelf to all capacities, But to 
pretend, that a great genius becomes till 
greater in himſelf, by coming down to the 
apprehenſions of all ſorts of people ; to ſay, 
that father Bourdaloue, when he preached 
in a country village, and addreſſed himſelf 
to the underſtandings of the common people, 
made a greater figure, than when he charmed 
the court and city; is to talk at random, and 
utterly confound all our ideas. No doubt 
but two talents are better than one ; and 
when we diſcover a new talent in any per- 
ſon, tho' inferior to that we were before ac- 
quainted with, it is admitted as a proof of 
more extenſive genius in him, than we had 
before taken him to have : eſpecially if they 


* M. de la Motte, in his diſcourſe upon Ine: de Caſtro. 


P 4 are 
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are talents, which, by reaſon of ſome natural 
oppoſition to each other, are ſeldom found 
in the ſame perſon. But then it is not the 
inferior talent that makes us think more 
highly of a perſon in this caſe; but the two 
oppoſite talents being united in him. We 
admire him in whatever form he appears to 
us; not that every form is equally to be 
admired, but becauſe we are ſenſible he has 
it in his power to aſſume which he pleaſes. 


VI. 

When I am ſaying, there are excellent 
performances, that yet are not adapted to 
all capacities, I do not mean it of ſuch as 
treat upon matters the generality of men are 
intire ſtrangers to; and which require in 
their readers an acquaintance with ſome par- 
ticular branches of knowledge. They are 
only works of taſte and entertainment which 
I have in view; pieces of inſtruction upon 
common ſubjects, and which require no 
more than a proper natural capacity to un- 
dertake them. And J attirm, that there are 
ſeveral performances of this kind, which are 
confined to the reading of a few perſons, 
purely on account of their being compoſed 
with more depth, delicacy, and preciſion, 
and, of conſequence, being more valugble, 
than many others of the ſame ſort. And I 
add, that ſo far from counting this as a fault 
in them, and treating ſuch pieces as obſcure 
and cloudy, it ought to be looked upon as 

their 


h 
| 
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their excellence, which it would be impoſ- 
ſible to deprive them of, without abſolutely 
ſpoiling them. 

It is true, there are ſeveral paſſages in ſuch 
works acceſſible to common readers, who 
are apt to flatter themſelves much upon 
underſtanding them. An author frequently 
inſerts them with deſign, ſometimes too, 
as I ſhall preſently ſhew, againſt his own 
judgment; and it is to theſe that he is 
obliged for a great part of his readers, But, 
are paſſages of this ſort the moſt valuable 
part of his performance, and that which 
gives good judges ſo high an opinion of it? 
It muit by no means be ſaid : and therefore 
it 1s certain, that the common run of read- 
ers know but the ſmalleſt part of the excel- 
lence of ſeveral works, that yet have a very 
general reception, They have heard them 
commended by others, and therefore they 
commend them themſelves ; nay, and read 
them too with a certain degree of pleaſure ; 
but, at bottom, they are not capable of re- 
liſhing the grand beauties in them. They 
may be ſaid to eſteem, rather than taſte 
them, if, indeed, that can be called eſteem, 
which is a mere deference to the ſentiments 
of other people, and a commendation with- 
out judgment. 

And ſometimes even this commendation 
has no meaning with reſpe& to the per- 
formance commended, but proceeds intirely 
from the vanity of thoſe that give it. All 


the 
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the voices that applaud, on theſe occaſions, 
are, by no means, to be counted; and an 


author that would guard againſt pride, 
might find matter enough of humiliation in 


the moſt fortunate ſucceſs. Some praiſe a 
work for no other reaſon, but becauſe it 
has little in it that deſerves praiſe, or even 
for its very faults. Others are mere echos, 
and repeat what they have heard from men 
of judgment; as there are others again, that 
commend only to do themſelves honour, to 
give themſelves an air of ſufficiency, and, 
in ſhort, to commend themſelves. 

Aſk all the people that have read M. 
Rochefoucault's maxims, what is their opi- 
nion of that work; and they will anſwer 
you to a man, that they think it admirable. 
But one half of them that ſay ſo ſhall be 
lyars; or, if they ſpeak as they mean, it is 
more owing to their prepoſſeſſion, than their 
taſte and diſcernment, They may, per- 
haps, believe what they ſay ; but they have 
no ſenſe and conviction of the truth of it. 

The caſe is the ſame with a great many 
other pieces, of a more popular turn than this; 
ſuch as were defigned purely for amuſc- 
ment, or, at leaſt, are read only with that view; 
nay, with ſuch as are abſolutely trifling, 
and therefore have ſtill more appearance of 
being wrote for all ſorts of readers. To give 
an inſtance of the firſt kind, Who is there 
that has not read the Princes of Cleves, 
and read it more than once ? But can it be 


UnNa- 
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imagined, that all who have read this piece, 
have entered into the whole beauty of it? Let 
us hear M. Fontenelle upon this point. 

I defire of the ladies, ſays he, in his pre- 
face to the Plurality of Worlds, no more a 
plication for this whole ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
than is required for reading the princeſs of 
Cleves, F a perſon would take the whole in- 
trigue along with him, and underſtand thefull 
beauty of it. 

M. Fontenelle ſpeaks only of application ; 
he was afraid to ſay any thing of capacity, 
yet he might very juſtly have done it ; but 
it was more polite in him to let it alone, It 
would be reſented from a writer, who ſhould, 
in plain terms, require capacity in his read- 
ers ; but it is allowable enough for him to 
hint it, under the name of attention, 

M. Fontenelle, therefore, meant to tell 
the ladies, that ſuch of them as had capa- 
city, and a proper ſhare of application, need 
not be diſcouraged, by the title of his book, 
from attempting to read it : and to acquaint 
them preciſely with the degree of under- 
ſtanding and attention he requires from 
them, he tells them, it is the ſame which 
they muſt have for reading the Princeſs of 
Cleves, f they would take the intrigue 
along with them, &c. From whence it fol- 
lows, that the greateſt part of the ladies do 
not enter into all the beauties of that inge- 
nious romance, though they may flatter 
themſelves they do intirely ; becauſe it is 

5 certain, 
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certain, that there are but few among them, 
that thoroughly underſtand the Plurality of 
Worlds. | 
But, is a compariſon between theſe two 
works altogether juſt? And, can it be ſaid, 
that a perſon, who is maſter of the beauties 
of the one, is therefore capable of under- 
ftanding the other? For my own part, I 
fhould not chuſe to ſay it. Theſe are two 
performances, of a very different nature. 
The kind of capacity which qualifies a per- 
ſon for entering into the beauties of a ro- 
mance, is very different from that which 
enables him to underſtand with eaſe, and 
perfectly digeſt, a ſyſtem of philoſophy. Let 
a ſyſtem be explained and illuſtrated ever ſo 
ingeniouily, yet ſtill there is required, in 
order to underſtand it, a certain ſhare of 
philoſophical capacity; and it is this kind of 
capacity which the ladies have generally the 
leaſt of. The moſt clear and ſimple reaſon- 
ings are more above their reach, than the 
moſt refined and elevated ſentiments. 
Beſides, tho the Plurality of Worlds re- 
quired no more attention than the Prince/s 
of Cleves, yet the ladies would much more 
eaſily enter into the beauties of the latter, 
than they would underſtand the former; 
becauſe it is much eaſter for them to give 
attention to a romance, than to a piece of 
philoſophy, how agreeably ſoever it may be 
written, The ſubject of a romance is a 
good deal more in their ſphere, and at the 
ſame 
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ſame time abundantly more intereſting. The 
ideas of it, as M. Fontenelle himſelf obſerves, 
are a great deal more familiar to them. 

The addreſs he makes uſe of to engage the 
ladies to read and think well of his book, is 
extremely dextrous. He has effectually 
ſecured to his intereſt all thoſe that pique 
themſelves upon their underſtanding, by the 
application he makes to their vanity, How- 
ever, I know ſome ladies, who have confeſſed 
to me, that they did not very perfectly un- 
derſtand the Plurality of Worlds ; though, 
for certain, there was not a beauty, or a 
fault, in the Princeſs of Cleves, that had 
eſcaped them. But what is ſtill more, I 
know ſome who have talked to me of that 
ingenious romance itſelf in ſuch a manner, 
as convinced me, that it was above their capa- 
Cities, Indeed, they have not told me di- 
rectly, that there were ſeveral paſſages in 
that piece, which they did not underſtand; 
a confeſſion of this kind would have been 
too mortifying : but they gave me to under- 
ſtand 1t plainly enough, by telling me, there 
were other romances more to their taſte, 
and added ſome objections to this, whether 
well or ill founded, to ſupport their opinion. 
But I faw preſently, that they were not 
thoſe pretended faults in the Princeſs of 
Cleves, which made them find leſs pleaſure 
in reading it, than in reading other things of 
the fame kind, ſtill more faulty. The chief 
fault of that admirable work is, its excel- 

lence 
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lence itſelf to the generality of readers. The 
true reaſon of the little pleaſure they take in 
reading it is, that it is too elevated, too re- 
fined, and too deeply thought for them; 
and, for that reaſon, above their capacity. 
They would think it better, if it were really 
worſe. 

And I am afraid too, that the great wiſ- 
dom this book is wrote with, has been ſome 
prejudice to it. It is the heart, it muſt be 
allowed, rather than the underſtanding, that 
reads romances, They pleaſe ns only in 
proportion as they flatter our paſſions ; which, 
by the way, is a good reaſon why the read- 
ing of them ſhould be prohibited. Madam 
de Cleves, with more weakneſs and leſs vir- 
tue, would doubtleſs have been a much more 
intereſting character, becauſe ſhe would then 
have been more like ourſelves ; and, per- 
haps, the glorious victory ſhe obtains over 
her paſlion, is ſtill leſs adapted to the capa- 
city of common hearts, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, than the ſtyle of the work is to 
common underſtandings, 


VII. 

It is certainly a mortification to authors 
of a certain rank, to find ſo few readers 
that are worthy of them, and upon whom 
nothing would be thrown away. The Plu- 
rality of Worlds, as J ſaid before, is tho- 
roughly underſtood but by very few people. 
One may ſay of that work, what M. Fonte- 

nelle 
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nelle himſelf has ſaid of father Malebranche's 
Search after Truth: There is an artful mix- 
ture in it of ſeveral things not ſo abſtract, 
which, being eafily underſtood, encourage the 
reader to apply himſelf to others, and flatter 
himſelf, that he is capable of underſtanding 
the whole ; or it may be, that he does, in a 
manner, underſtand it already. M. Fonte- 
nelle, therefore, muſt be very ſenſible, that 
his book. is not calculated for all the world, 
not even for thoſe who profeſs to read 
works of wit. And, indeed, it could not: 
the ſubject would not admit of it. And 
he muſt be as ſenſible, that his other works, 
and of conſequence this, even in thoſe pla- 
ces that are barely ingenious, without being 
at all abſtract, are not for all ſorts of read- 
ers. This he has diſcovered plainly enough, 
in his Judgment of Pluto, where, giving at 
the ſame time a criticiſm upon his Dialogues 
of the Dead, and a defence of it, he ſo agree- 
ably rallies that groſs kind of critics, who 
call every thing that is wrote with any de- 
gree of genius, obſcure or refined, For it 
is eaſy to ſee, that ſeveral of the conceſſions 
he makes againſt himſelf in that piece are 
ironical ; and that, taken literally, they would 
make againſt his deſign. Not but that in 
other paſſages, he criticiſes upon himſelf in 
good earneſt, and without ſparing himſelf 
in the leaſt. And this performance, ſo ex- 
traordinary for the wit that ſhines in every 
part of it, is made till more ſo, on account 


of 
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of that ſevere juſtice with which M. Fonte- 
nelle paſſes judgment upon himſelf, and 
leaves nothing by which we can diſcover the 
author in it, but his ſtyle. 


VIII. 

There are works which are looked upon 
to be juſt ſo much the worſe, and others 
juſt ſo much the better, the more genius 
they are wrote with. 

The ſame work ſhall be too deep, too re 
fined, too good for ſome perſons, that is 
not enough ſo for others. It is above the 
firſt, and below the ſecond ſort of readers. 
I would tell the latter, This piece is not 
worth your reading ; and the former, You 
are not capable of reading it. Thus it hap- 
pens daily, that two perſons find no plea- 
ſure in reading the ſame book, for reaſons 
directly oppoſite, 

There are an infinite number of people, 
who have no reliſh for any thing above the 
middling, at leaſt in ſome certain kinds of 
writing; and it is no extravagance to affirm, 
that you are almoſt as ſure of being diſliked 
by them for writing very well, as for write- 


ing very ill. 


The grand beauties of writing are ſuch as 
are moſt ſingular, moſt new, and moſt re- 
mote from thoſe we are already acquainted 
with. But it is preciſely this kind of beau- 
ties that are moſt generally diſliked. There 
are perſons that do not only not reliſh * 

ut 
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but are really diſguſted with them. That 
which is capable of raiſing admiration, when 
it pleaſes, is ſure to give ſtrong diſguſt when 
it does not. 

Let us ſuppoſe a nation made up of men 
ſo much our ſuperiors in point of genius, 
that the loweſt among them conſiderably 
ſurpaſſed the higheſt of us : it is evident, 
that our beſt performances mult appear to 
them very indifferent. But I believe allo, 
that theirs, eſpecially their fineſt of all, 
would give us but very little pleaſure. The 
utmoſt our critics could acknowledge in their 
works, would be conſiderable genius; but 
they would not be able to diſcover either 
taſte or judgment. Theſe people, they would 
ſay, write enigmas. They know not how 
to unfold their thoughts, and range them in 
their proper order and connexion. There 
is no underſtanding what they ſay, and, 
perhaps, they do not underſtand themſelves. 


IX. 
Perſons are not contented with ſaying, 
that an author ought to write for all the 
world, meaning, that the main of a work 


ought, as far as the ſubje& will permit, to 


be adapted to all capacities ; tho' even this 
would not be true: but they carry it ſtill 
farther ; ſo far ſome do, as to pretend ther 
ought to be nothing in a work of entertain- 
ment, that is not level to every underſtand- 
ing. They apply the maxim in diſpute to 

+2 the 
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the fineſt paſſages of this work and tother, 


and, to revenge themſelves, in ſome meaſure, 
for not having immediately underſtood 
them, they peremptorily condemn them. 
I was reading one day to a friend of mine 
(a man of capacity to a certain degree) ſome 
paſſages in a new book, that was wrote with 
a good deal of delicacy, He did not ſeem 
to be taken with what I read, ſo much as 
I thought he ought to be. I aſked him the 
reaſon of it, and he told me, that he did 
not perfectly underſtand it. I explained the 
paſſages to him, and thought he would then 
certainly have joined with me in admiring 
them ; but he anſwered coldly, that per- 
ſons ſhould write for all the world, and that 
an author, when he ſtood in need of a com- 
mentator, became a bad one. I reply d, 
that an author who wanted a commentary 
for ſome perſons, might yet be very clear 
to others. But allow me, ſaid I, to make a 
ſuppoſition : You are acquainted, as well as 
myſelf, with M. Je *****, You know he 
has no very extraordinary capacity ; but yet 
he is fond of reading the beſt books. Do 
you imagine, now, that he underſtands every 
thing he reads, or even as much as you your- 
ſelf underſtand ? To be ſure, you do not, 
But if he ſhould think fit to condemn every 
thing he did not underſtand, upon the au- 
thority of this maxim, That an author 
ought to write for all the world, what 
would you fay to him ? My friend preſently 
took 
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took the hint, and, being at bottom a perſon 
of very good ſenſe, he acknowledged his 
miſtake without any reſentment. 
Bruyere ſays, He will allow the good wri- 
ters are ſcarce enough ; but then he aſks, 
Where are the people that know how to read ? 


X. 

If profeſſed critics were obliged to exa- 
mine authors impartially, and with a view 
to obſerve their heauties as well as their 
faults, and to give reaſons for one as well 
as the other, there would be a great many 
fewer writers in this way; not only be- 
cauſe their ill- nature would not find its ac- 
count in this kind of criticiſm, but alſo 
becauſe they are, for the moſt part, incapable 
of it. Theſe gentlemen are ſeldom geniuſes 
of the firſt rank ; and very frequently they 
fall upon things that are much above their 
capacity, and, indeed, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they are. 

Some, who have criticiſed the antients, 
have been juſtly reproached with having 
condemned ſeveral things in their authors, 
which they themſelves would have thought, 
very fine, if they had properly underſtood 
them, Moſt of the critics upon the moderns 
may as juſtly be reproached upon the ſame 
{core, The want of genius in the one has 
been full as productive of rudeneſs and inſo- 
lence, as ignorance in the other, 


Q 2 XI. Be- 
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XI. 

Beſides, there is a wide difference between 
barely underſtanding a work, and entering 
':nto the whole ſenſe and ſpirit of it; and. 
this diſtinction will ſerve to explain how 
the greateſt part of the works of genius arc 
and are not, at the ſame time, to the level 

f all capacities. To give fome inſtances, 
the Adventures of Telemachus, and Bv7- 
leaus and Rouſſean's poems, contain nothing, 
have nothing in them but what the gene- 
rality of readers may underſtand with eaſe. 
Perſons muſt be abſolutely without ſenſe 
and education, to find the leaſt obſcurity in 
theſe works. In this reſpect, therefore, they 
are to the level of all perſons that read, and 
make any uſe of their underſtanding. 1 
own, farther, that this claſs of readers may 
ſee a great many of the beauties of ſuch 
performances ; but it were a miſtake to 
imagine, that they are capable of ſecing them 
all, and in their full extent. I do not bare- 
ly fay, that they would not be able to give 
an account of them ; but I fay, that they 
would not fo much as perceive them, tho' 
they might perfectly underſtand the bare 
meaning and conſtruction of their author in 
every part of him. For example, A young 
perſon, reagng this verſe in Virgil, 


8 ceretoſy bios, bis dantem j Jura Catonen, 


underſtands well enough, that the poet in- 
tends 
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tends to ſay, that the good have a ſeparate 
manſion in the Elyſian fields, and that Cato 
is at the head of them; but, unleſs he has 
a certain degree of taſte, he will not enter 
into the delicacy of this compliment, as 
fimple as it appears. He underſtands this 
verſe without thinking it finer than any 
other, and reads it without being at all 
Aruck with it, or taking any particular no- 
tice of it. 

XII. 

Tt requires, perhaps, more taſte and genius 
to be maſter of the grand beauties of a work, 
than to diſcover the faults of it x. A me- 
lancholy truth, which expericnce confirms 
every day at the expence of authors, and 
which is enough of itſelf to prevent all men 
of genius from writing, that have not a 
large ſhare of philoſophy | But this prin- 
ciple is the proof of what I am here main- 
taining. A work is not, properly ſpeaking, 
within reach of my capacity, any farther 
than I am able, by myſelf, or by the aſſiſt- 
ance of others, to enter thoroughly into all 
the beauties of it. If I ditcover.only the 
faults, I have gone through but the eaſieſt 
part of the bultneſs, and have by no means 
acquired a right of thinking myſelf ſuperior 
to the author I criticiſe : "hows, on the 
other hand, I might, perhaps, flatter myſelf 
into ſome ſort of equality with him, if I 


* M. Coypel's dialogue upon the knowledge of painting. 
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was as well acquainted as himſelf with all 
the fineſt parts of his performance. To ſpeak 
out, and ſay the whole truth, even at the 
hazard of a paradox: There are ſome beau- 
ties in the firſt-rate works, which are not 
thoroughly underſtood but by the authors 
themſelves. I allow, their ſelf- love fre- 
quently heightens theſe beauties in their own 
eyes; but then it is as certain, that we 
ſometimes impute to this cauſe what is really 
no more in them than a clearer view, and 
more ſenſible impreſſion, of the excellencies 
of their own compoſitions, 

How is it poſſible, if we conſider it, but 
that a good author ſhould have a thorougher 
taſte of the beauties of his own work, than 
any body elſe ? In the firſt place, it is his 
own performance, and, of conſequence, he 
underſtands it better, and is more maſter of 
it, than any reader can be. At leaſt a ſingle 
reading is not, in the common courſe of 
things, ſufficient to make a reader of the 
quickeſt apprehenſion as familiar with a 
work, as the perſon who compoſed it. 

In the next place, the author of a good 
performance has more genius, and alſo is 
more maſter of his art, than the generality 
of his readers. This laſt qualification gives 
him a conſiderable advantage, even above 
thoſe who are his equals in point of genius, 
but have genius only. If the natural taſte 
is not improved by a knowledge of the rules, 
it will not carry a perſon far; at leaſt it will 

not 
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not carry him through the whole buſineſs 
of criticiſm, be his taſte in ever ſo high a 
degree ; and even this knowledge is very 
imperfect, unleſs practice be joined with it. 

If this laſt aſſertion is true, and undoubt- 
edly it is to a certain point, it may at leaſt 
be afirmed, that the beſt performances in 
oratory, poetry, &c. are not thoroughly 
underſtood and reliſned, but by great ora- 
tors, poets, &©c, We tell people ſometimes, 
that ſuch a piece is above their capacity, 
and that it is not for them to find fault with 
it. And it might as properly be ſaid, that 
it is above their capacity, and therefore it is 
not for them to commend it. 


XIII. 

It is an eaſier matter for readers to diſ- 
cover the faults in a work, than to get a 
thorough inſight into the beauties of it. 
With authors it is juſt the reverſe ; ſo that 
authors and readers have need of one an- 
other's judgment, and would do well to 
conſult each other in their turn. Indeed, 
it is cuſtomary for authors to aſl the opi- 
nion of their readers ; and a very reaſonable 
cuſtom it is, and we juſtly blame thoſe 
who do not obſerve it. But would it not 
be equally reaſonable for readers to aſk the 
opinion of authors? It is pity, I am ſure, 
that this is not generally practicable. For 
my own part, I have ever done it, where I 
had an opportunity ; and have always been 
Q 4 a gainer 
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a gainer by it. Good writers have frequently 
ſhewn me beauties in their performances, 
which I had not perceived before, or, at leaſt, 
not in their full extent. This has convinced 
me, that it would be their intereſt to be them- 
ſelves their 6wn commentators, and publiſh 
their works with notes, ſomewhat like thoſe 
which Madam Dacier has given with her 
tranſlations. I could wiſh, for inſtance, that 
Racine had done it by his tragedies, and 
had given us, like Corneille, ſome examens 
of a moderate compaſs upon each of his 
pieces. Such remarks would be of great 
uſe to a reader, to let him into the beauty 
of thoſe paſſages they related to. They 
would contribute infinitely to his progreſs, 
by pointing out to him the ſources of fine 
thought, and diſcloſing to him all the my- 
ſteries of good writing. But there might 
be ſome danger, indeed, in ſuch ſort of re- 
marks, leſt the vanity of thoſe who made 
them ſhould be too buſy in them. We 
ſhould ſee authors, perhaps half blindneſs, 
half partiality, ſetting themſelves with more 
zeal, than even the commentators upon the 
antients, to cry up their low beauties, and 
palliate their plain faults. 

So that, every thing conſidered, it has 
been, perhaps, with good reaſon enough, 
that authors have not been allowed a privi- 
lege of this ſort. It is much to be feared, 
they would ſtrangely abuſe the liberty of 
being their own commentators. 


One 
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One of our beſt poets ſaid to me one day, 
in a jocoſe way, as we were talking upon a 
tragedy of his, that had met with but indiffe- 
rent ſucceſs, If I could venture to ſpeak out, 
I would force you to admire my play ; but you 
would tell me, perhaps, that I was vain ; and 
I ſhould not care to give you an opinion of my 
genius at the expence of my heart. I had 


much rather you deſpiſed the poet in me, 
than the man, 


XIV. 

I believe that ſome of our beſt works 
would be {till better than they are, if their 
authors had followed their own taſte intirely 
in compoſing them, without having any 
thing in view but the ſatisfaction of them- 
ſelves, and perſons of the beſt capacities. 
But, inſtead of this, they have, at the hazard 
of being not ſo well liked by the latter, 
made it too much their aim to pleaſe the 
bulk of readers. They have had an eye to 
the opinion which the generality of their 
cotemporaries would form of their works ; 
and this opinion has, in many things, been 
preferred to their own judgment, A moſt 
uneaſy part this, for an author to act! the 


moſt perfect ſlavery imaginable ! What can 
be more diſagreeable, than for a writer to 


renounce himſelf, and not dare to commit 
himſelf freely to his own genius, eſpecially 
when he is fully convinced, that his per- 
formance would be the better for it ? But, at 
bottom, this conduct is wiſe. The appro- 


bation 


4 
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bation of the multitude is leſs flattering to a 
delicate vanity, than the good opinion of a 
few ſelect judges; but it may be more ad- 
vantageous to the fortune. Honour is a fine 
thing, but it is alſo a very deſirable one to 
live at eaſe; and thoſe who labour for im- 
mortality are not forbid to think a little of 
ſecuring the conveniencies of the preſent life. 
But to anſwer this purpoſe, it is not ſuffi- 
cient to write for half a ſcore perſons, who 
might, perhaps, be very well content to be 
your only admirers, They are the many, 
whom it imports an author to pleaſe ; and 
he can pleaſe them only by writing to their 
capacities, 
XV. 

A young author had written a comedy 
with great genius and ſpirit, and a great va- 
riety of the moſt lively and delicate wit. 
His plot, though ſomewhat complicated, 
was, however, very judicious, well purſued, 
and well unravelled at laſt, He went to 
read it to a very celebrated critic, He had 
ſcarce begun reading, but the countenance 
of his judge opened upon him. A gracious 
ſmile roſe upon his face every moment. The 
paſſages which the author himſelf was beſt 
ſatisfied with, he diſtinguiſhed by marks of 
very particular approbation, He heard him 
to the end of his performance, with an at- 
tention that was itſelf an encomium, By 
this time the author had not a doubt left, 
either about the goodneſs of his work, oF 
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the ſucceſs of it. Well, Sir, ſays he, when 
he had done, what is your opinion of my 
play? You will not ſucceed, anſwered the 
critic coldly. Three fourths of the pit will 
not at all underſtand thoſe paſſages in your 
piece, which you are moſt fond of, and 
which, between you and me, I am moſt 
pleaſed with myſelf, None of theſe ſtrokes, 
ſo delicate and ingenious, will ever take 
with them, They will fly over their heads, 
too happy ſtill, if they are not hifled ! Go 
read your piece to the gentlemen of the aca- 
demy, but never give it to the players. In 
truth, added he, ſmiling, you are weak 
enough to write in this refined manner. 


XVI. 

To laugh and cry are the great pleaſures 
of the theatre, and the mob ſcarce know 
any other, It is not altogether ſo with per- 
ſons of judgment. Theſe, capable of re- 
liſhing more kinds of beauty than one in a 
play, have ſometimes ſupported pieces againſt 
the public, which were ill received on ac- 
count of their not being ſo intereſting, or ſo 
diverting, as thoſe it has been uſed to be- 
ſtow its applauſes upon ; and have in ſuch 
caſes brought the public over to their own 
opinion. 

Moliere perceived from the firſt repreſent- 
tion of the Miſanthrope, that the people of 
Paris were more diſpoſed to laugh, than to 
admire ; and that for twenty perſons that 

Were 
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were capable of reliſbing his fine ſtrokes, 


there were a hundred that were offended with 
them, becauſe they did not underſtand them. 
The ſecond repreſentation was yet with leſs 
ſucceſs than the firſt, and the third with flill 
leſs than either. They could not at all away 
with the gravity of that piece X. 

The author of the new Memorres of the 
life and writings of Moliere makes the 
fame remark : The colouring was too faint 
to trie ſpectators, who had been uſed to fo 
much ſtronger. 

XVII. 

The public is frequently brought back 
from a wrong to a right opinion upon the 
works of the ſtage. Cabal, prepoſſeſſion, 
or ſome trifling circumſtance or other, often 
give good or ill ſucceſs to a piece, The 
public, this while, cannot be ſaid, properly 
ſpeaking, to ſee the piece itſelf, but is taken 
up with this circumſtance, whatever it be, 
that is quite foreign to it. When this 1s 
removed, it judges right, becauſe it judges 
only from what it ſees, and forms its opi- 
nion of the performance from the perform- 
ance itſelf. The public too frequently ſtands 
in need of being enlighten d by men of ge- 
nius. Theſe give their opinion of a work, 
and the reaſons upon which it is founded. 
What they ſay makes an impreſſion, and this 
impreſſion communicates itſelf inſenſibly. It 


* Life of Moliere. 
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is as a light, which, diffuſing itſelf by de- 


grees, enables the moſt common capacities 
to ſee what they did not ſee before, and to 
perceive beauties, which they would never 
have been able to diſcover of themſelves. 

There may be room enough ſometimes 
jor calling perſons taſtes in queſtion ; be- 
cauſe our taſte depends, on many occaſions, 
upon the diſpoſition and circumſtances in 
which we form it. This holds good, ur” 
ſome degree, even with reſpect to thoſe 
beauties which are more particularly called 
beauties of ſentiment. It very trequently 
happens, that a tragedy we were but little 
affected with at the firſt repreſentation, 
touches us ſtrongly at the ſecond ; and this 
is ſometimes the effect of reflections which 
we. either made of ourſelyes, or which it fet 
us upon making in the inter val. 


XVIII. 

There are ſcveral plays, both tragedies and 
comedies, which make as much impreſſion at 
the repreſentation, and give as much pleaſure 
to a great many of the ſpeCtators, as the beſt 
tragedies of Carneille and Racine, and the beſt 
comedies of Mo/zere, that yet are not thought 
near ſo good, even by thoſe who go to plays 
merely for the ſake of being ſoftened or di- 
verted. This, indeed, is not their own 
natural judgment of them ; and, if they were 
to regard only the impreſſions they receive 
leverally from theſe pieces, they would 

| think 
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think them equally good. But, by little and 
little, the men of judgment have brought 
them to think otherwiſe. They have told 
them, that there are two ſorts of faults, and 
two ſorts of beauties in plays. 

Some of theſe faults hurt the ſucceſs of a 
piece ; others not at all, or very little. In 
like manner, ſome of theſe beauties contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of it, others not. But 
as theſe faults, which are no hindrance to 
a piece's ſucceeding upon the ſtage, do 
frequently, in ſpite of its ſucceſs, give 
real judges a mean opinion of it ; ſo the 
beauties, which have no ſhare in giving a 
piece a ſucceſs in the theatre, have often 
the greateſt in procuring it the good opinion 
of the judges, and, by a natural conſe- 
quence, that of the public. In a word, 
there are in plays both beauties and faults, 
which, though of little conſequence to their 
taking upon the ſtage, yet contribute conſi- 
derably to determine the character of thoſe 
in which they are found. 


XIX. 

It does not follow, that a play ſhould 
make any great impreſſion upon ſome cer- 
tain perſons, becauſe it does upon others, 
who have very fine underſtandings, and 
very delicate ſentiments. 

It muſt, of neceſſity, be thought cold and 
ſpiritleſs by thoſe who have none, or who 
have leſs of theſe qualities, Such perſons re- 

quire 
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quire ſomething of a ſtronger and more ſub- 
ſtantial fort to move them. A connoiſſeur 
ſhall be in raptures, where @ perſon of com- 
mon make ſhall not feel the leaſt emotion *. 

It is with poetry as it is with eloquence : 
the ſame diſcourſe affects ſome, and has no 
effe& upon others, not only upon account 
of the different ſtate of mens hearts, but alſo 
of their different capacities and degrees of 
underſtanding. Father *****, when he 
preached at Verſailles, awakened the court, 


but ſet the pariſh to fleep. 
XX. 


There are dramatic pieces, that require an 
elevation of heart and underitanding in the 
ſpectators, and will affect them but in pro- 
portion as they are capable of thinking and 
feeling (if I may ſay fo) in an elevated 
manner: ſuch are, for inſtance, the trage- 
dies of Corneille; and it is one of the rea- 
ſons, why they are commonly leſs admired, 
than thoſe of Racine, The heart of the 
Prench has more of the tender in it, than 
the 'magnanimous. 


XXI. 

The greateſt part of the pieces, that are 
higheſt in the public eſteem at this time, 
have arrived to this fortune very gradually. 
Too bold a ſucceſs at firſt is but a bad omen 


* 7 ournal de Treveux, November 1 735. 
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of what is to come after, and frequently 
proves nothing but the indifference of a per- 
formance. The beauties that are to the level 
of all capacities, have ſoon done their buſi- 
neſs; while the grand beauties of all are 
ſometimes leſs ſtriking; and it is ſeldom, 
that a work of the firſt merit immediately 
gains the opinions of the majority. The 
public approbation is never more conſtant, 
than when it is for a time ſuſpended. 


XXII. 

See, then, the true ſenſe and limits of this 
maxim, that a perſon ſhould write for all 
the world, and endeavour to pleaſe every 
body. | 

Is it meant, that a perſon writes ill, unleſs 
he adapts himſelf to all capacities, and writes 
in ſuch a manner as will be equally reliſhed 
by all forts of people ? This can never be 
maintained ; for, on one hand, there is ſome- 
thing in every ſubject, that can, and ſome- 
thing that cannot, be ſuited to all apprehen- 


ſions. On the other, it is very allowable to 


write only to the men of genius, even upon 
ſubjects where there is no abſolute impoſ- 
ſibility of treating them to the common 
level. 

But may not it be allowed to mean, at 
leaſt, that a good performance, which plea- 
ſes every body, is, on that account, to be 
thought preferable to all others not ſo gene- 
rally reliſhed, however in eſteem with the 

men 
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men of genius? Even this is falſe. The tra- 
gedies of Racine, for inſtance, pleaſe every 
body very much, both in the reading, and the 
repreſentation: you cannot find an excep- 
tion. Now I divide theſe approvers of them 
into two parts. I ſet the beſt judges, thoſe 
who have moſt taſte and feeling, on one ſide, 
and thoſe who have not ſo much, on the 
other; and this done, I ſay, that if there 
were tragedies more to the taſte of the firſt 
half of my judges, than thoſe of Racine; 
theſe tragedies, though leſs to the taſte of 
the other half, would be ſtill better than 
thoſe of this great poet. I add, that I am 
not ſuppoſing any thing that is impoſſible, 
But, laſtly, Is it only meant, that a per- 
formance, how good ſoever it be, if it is 
not to the level of the world in general, will 
have few readers, ſtill fewer friends, and 
conſequently will not obtain a general ſuc- 
ceſs, or, however, not till after a long time ? 
If this is what is meant by this maxim, it 
is true; and it is what I have ſaid more than 
once myſelf, To write for all the world, 
though it is not the way, properly ſpeaking, 
to write well, much leſs to make one of 
the firſt writers; yet it is the way, if a per- 
fon does write well, to meet with ſucceſs. 
In ſhort, this is a maxim, that prudence 


may ſometimes dictate, rather than a precept 
of art, 
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XXIII. 

As to thoſe who are more deſirous of 
pleaſing poſterity, than their own age, who 
are ambitious of a laſting honour, rather 
than a tranſient ſucceſs ; prudence undoubt - 
edly directs them to write for the few. The 
fate of a work intended for common readers 
is, for the moſt part, to ſtay with them, 
and never be known to perſons of ſuperior 
underſtanding. But, on the other hand, a 
work intended for the few, frequently 
comes, by the help of time, into the hands 
of all the world. The men of taſte, by 
little and little, improve the judgment of 
their inferiors. The latter think it does 
them credit, to be of the opinion of thoſe 
who are allowed to have the greateſt ſhare 
of knowledge and diſcernment. The vanity 
which at firſt makes them talk, in time 
brings them to think and feel, like their 
ſuperiors. Thus the judgment of the pub- 
lic improving itſelf daily, a work that was 
too ſtrong for it a hundred years ago, may, 
by this time, be quite to its taſte, It is 
certain, we are more enlightened than our 
anceſtors, and, it 1s probable, our poſterity 
may be more ſo than ourſelves, It may, 
therefore, very poſſibly happen, that they 
will make but little account of ſome works 
in high eſteem with us; and again, that 
they will ſet much by others, to which 

we 
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we have not done perfect juſtice. Beſides, 
there are, at all times, ſome men of genius, 
who judge as poſterity itſelf will one day 
do. There is at all times, if I may ſay fo, 
a living poſterity. 
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DB) Know a perſon of capacity, who 
FO 15 not quite ſatisfied with what 
have advanced after M. Coypel, 
in the foregoing reffections; vi. 
That it requires mare taſte and 
genius to enter thoroughly into the grand 
beauties of a work, than to diſcover the faults 
of it. M. Coypel himſelf ſays it, but with 
a perhaps ; which intimates, that he was in 
doubt whether this affertion were true, or, 
at leaſt, whether every body might think 
it ſo. Hear, now, the opinion of this gentle- 
man! have been ſpeaking of, upon this point, 
73, Whether there be more difficulty in 
diſcovering the faults, or the beauties, of a 
work. 

It is certain, ſays he to me one day, that 
there are ſome beauties of ſo delicate a na- 
ture, that the generality of readers are not 
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capable of perceiving them, at leaſt, in their 
full extent; but then there are alſo faults, 
and theſe very groſs ones, which eſcape the 

enerality, and are diſcerned only by men of 
ſkill, When I ſay, that a groſs fault may 
eſcape the generality of readers, I ſay nothing 
that is abſurd, and that experience does not 
confirm. A groſs fault is not only ſuch a 
one as every reader is capable of perceiving 
of himſelf, but alſo ſuch a one as he muſt 
own to be a groſs one, when it is pointed 
out and explained to him. We find our- 
ſelves ſurpriſed every day, at our not having 
obſerved ſuch faults in a performance, as ap- 
pear to us very groſs ones, when once we 
come to take notice of them. 

But it the moſt conſiderable faults fre- 
quently eſcape perſons, who read a work 
with the greateſt ſhare of capacity and atten- 
tion ; does it happen in the ſame manner to 
ſuch perſons, unleſs where there is prejudice 
in the caſe, that they are not ſenſible of the 
beauties of it ? That they read or hear a 
fine paſſage, without being ſtruck with it ? 
I believe this cannot be faid, and I affirm, 
that a Connorfſeur will ſooner paſs by a fault, 
than a beauty, without perceiving it. 


IT. 

Why ſhould a diſcourſe we think admi- 
rable in the mouth of the orator, appear to 
us ſo indifferent ſometimes upon reading? 
Is it only becauſe it wants upon paper the 

R 3 graces 
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graces of action? No, certainly; but it is 
alſo becauſe the quickneſs of delivery has 
allowed us no more than a ſuperficial examin- 
ation of it. But, in ſuch an examination as 
this; we ſee and are affected with nothing 
but what is moſt obvious and ſtriking, We 
ſee the beauties better than the faults. 

Whence comes the tranſient ſucceſs of fo 
many performances, but from our having 
obſerved at firſt only what was good in 
them? They fink in our good opinion, and 
loſe their ground in proportion as we exa- 
mine them. Time makes us diſcover every 
day new faults in them. 

No tragedy had ever ſo ſwift a ſucceſs as 
the Cid of Corneille. The grand beauties 
of this piece ſtruck and dazzled all the world. 
J allow too, that there were ſome faults 
found in it; but the criticiſms of the academy 
diſcovered ſeveral, which had not been ob- 
ſerved by any body before, and were even 
taken for beauties. The piece was, and al- 
ways will be admired; but people came, by 
little, to ſee through that miſt, which had 
covered the faults of it. Perhaps too the 
academy itſelf might not obſerve them all; 
and I do not doubt but, if they were to take 
this tragedy under their conſideration again, 
they would add ſeveral things to their Cr7- 
tique upon it. In a word, the beauties of this 
play were as well known as they are at this 
time ; but the faults are better known now, 
than they were then, 


The 
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The converſations of Ariſtus and Eugenio, 
by father Boubours, were extremely to the 
public taſte, The ſtyle of them is pure and 
delicate, and this was the principal cauſe of 
their ſucceſs. The manner ſet off the mat- 
ter of them, But, upon reading the Senti- 
ments of Cleanthe, thoſe who had been the 

reateſt admirers of this work, abated confi- 
derably of the too good opinion they had 
entertained of it, Every body agreed with 
the author of the Sentrments, that the au- 
thor of the converſations had taken much 
more care about words thin things; which 
occaſioned ſomebody to ſay, That father 
Boubours wanted nothing to make him a 
good writer, but to know how to think. 
This. was humorouſly ſaid, but rather too 
ſevere. 

III. 

As much diſpoſed as the world is to judge 
on the worſt fide, ſays M. Rochefoucai lf, 
yet ftill it oftener favours falſe merit, than 
it does injuſtice to true. And this holds 
good of every kind of merit, that of the 
underſtanding, as well as that of the moral; 
perſonal merit, as well as that of performances; 
of merit in every ſtate, and every profefſion. 
We try to diſcover the faults in every thing; 
we obſerve, we examine, with ſcarce any 
other view; and yet theſe faults conceal 
themſelves, and eſcape all our reſearches. 
The weakneſs of our underſtanding but ill 
{ſeconds the malignity of our hearts, | 
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It is certain, therefore, in general, that 
beauties are much better perceived than 
faults, You will tell me, perhaps, added 
he, (whoſe diſcourſe I have only been re- 
peating) that we are fonder of talking of the 
faults of a work, than of its beauties ; which 
could not be, if it was harder to diſcover 
them, | 

But, firſt, the fact alleged is ſo far from 
invalidating, that it proves the maxim I am 
ſupporting. For, as you have ſaid yourſelf, 
one of the motives which lead us to talk of 
the faults of works, rather than their beau- 
ties, 1s, that it does us more credit. And 
therefore it muſt be commonly apprehended, 
that there is moſt difficulty in diſcovering 
faults ; and thus the objection becomes a 
proof on my ſide. 

Secondly, We are fonder of talking of 
faults than beauties, becauſe it is eaſier to 
vive a reaſon for what we ſay in this caſe, 
than the other; and ſee, now, what has 
been the miſtake of thoſe who have ad- 
vanced the maxim I am oppoſing. They 
have not ſufficiently attended to the differ- 
ence there 1s between diſcovering what a 
thing is, and giving the reaſons why it is 
ſo. The great difficulty with reſpect to 
faults, in works of genius, lies in obſerving 
them ; but it is commonly eaſy, when we 
have found them out, to ſhew wherein 
they conſiſt, On the contrary, the diffi- 
culty with regard to the beauties of a work, 


18 
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is not to perceive them, but to give the rea- 
ſons, in a clear and diſtinct manner, why we 
think them ſo. 

All this, perhaps, might require to be 
treated in a larger compaſs, to make it 
thoroughly underſtood ; but I believe I have 
{aid enough for thoſe who are pleaſed with 
diſcuſſions of this kind. See now ſome 
other maxims founded upon the oppoſite 
Opinion. 

IV. 

There needs nothing but taſte to perceive 
the merit of ſome works. There muſt be 
capacity, and even genius, to find out that 
of others. 

The firſt and loweſt degree of taſte in 
matters of wit, is, never to take the bad for 
the good; never to like any thing but what 
is good. The ſecond is, never to take the 
good for the bad, and to like every thing 
that is good. Yet between theſe two de- 
grees there is a great diſtance. 

I will not ſay, however, that a perſon 
has no taſte, becauſe he approves and is 
pleaſed with indifferent performances, pro- 
vided, at the fame time, he proportionably 
likes and approves ſuch as really deſerve it. 
A perſon may be, and not be at the ſame 
time, nice in his taſte of ſome things, as for 
inſtance, of poetry, muſic, Sc. He is nice, 
if he diſtinguiſhes and feels with exactneſs, 
the different degrees of middling, the good, 
and the excellent : he is not nice, if, by the 
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quickneſs of his taſte for things of this kind, 


he is yet capable of receiving pleaſure from 
the meaneſt, 


V. 

To have taſte according to the common 
notion, 1s ſcarce any thing more than to be 
a critic in ſtyle, 

To like only works of a certain kind, as 
ſmall poems, tales, &c. and, in works of 
greater length, to be taken up with ſuch 
minute things as turns and expreſſions, and 
neglect the main of all, the plan and the 
conduct of a work ; to think well of no 
more than one author in each kind; to 
make him your idol ; to deſpiſe and under- 
value every other ; is this to have a taſte ? 
Certainly it is not. It is, however, a good 
method to paſs with a vaſt many people for 
having a great ſhare, 


VI. 

Now I love and eſteem the man of can- 
dour and taſte, who knows and relithes 
good writing where-ever he finds it. The fire 
of Homer, the judiciouſneſs of Virgil, the 
ſublimity of Corneille , and the elegance of 
Racine, charm him by turns, and receive 
his applauſe, which he always proportions 
to the degree of merit in the object. He 
knows how to admire, to eſteem, and to ap- 
prove. He prefers ſome, but never excludes 
any. He ſays, Such a work is more to my 
taite than another; and he gives his reaſons 


why 
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why he likes it; for he thinks it allowable 
to bring reaſons to juſtify his taſte ; but he 
ſees, equally without pain and ſurprize, that 
others differ in their taſte and judgment 
from him. 

VII. 

The true beauties and excellencies of 
writing are thoſe that pleaſe per ſons of taſte 
and genius. The goodneſs of a performance 
is the meaſure of their pleaſure, as the de- 
gree of their pleaſure is a proof of the good- 
neſs of the work. But, frequently, that 
which gives very conſiderable pleaſure to 
perſons of capacity, gives leſs, or, perhaps 
none at all, to perſons of meaner parts ; 
and it is very natural it ſhould be ſo. The 
exact judgment is not in all matters that of 
the greateſt number in general; but it is 
the judgment of the greateſt number of 
thote who have proper capacity, knowledge, 
and experience, for making a judgment up- 
on the thing in queſtion : it is, if I may ſay 
ſo, the moſt common opinion among per- 
ſons the moſt uncommon. 

But it will be ſaid, that good taſte paſſes 
inſenſibly from one to the other, till at laſt 
they are all of one opinion, 

This is true, as far as it goes, What a 
perſon of fine parts, and good taſte, ſees at 
once, another takes in by little and little. 
A ſecond reading ſhall diſcover beauties to 
him, he had not perceived at firſt, A third 
ſhall ſet him in a ſtill better capacity of 

judging, 
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judging, eſpecially if he borrows light from 
a true critic ; that is to ſay, a perſon of equal 
candour, taſte, and judgment. For it is 
not altogether with the taſte of the mind, 
as with that of the body ; with a good per- 
formance, as with a good ragout ; and it is 
certain, we ſometimes ſtrangely miſapply the 
compariſon. If I do not find a ragont good, 
all that can be ſaid to me will not make me 
think it better; but what may be ſaid to 
me upon a good performance, may a good 
deal contribute to make me more ſenfibls 
of its beauty. The taſte of the mind is ca- 
pable of inſtruction, whereas that of the 
body 15 not, 

When a good critic reaſons with a perſon 
of inferior knowledge and judgment, in or- 
der to bring him over to his own opinion, 
upon ſome piece he thinks well of, his de- 
ſign is not to prove to him, that the piece 
does really affect and intereſt him, nor yet 
that it ought to do ſo; but all he aims 
at is only to put him in a condition of re- 
ceiving a more agreeable impreſſion from it, 
at a ſecond reading or repreſentation ; and 
this ſometimes ſucceeds. There 1s no prove- 
ing effectually to any one, that he ought to 
like a piece which he does not, but by bring- 
ing it to paſs, that he ſhall like it; a thing 
not at all impoſſible in many caſes to be 
effected. 

To ſpeak exactly, a thing which does 
not pleaſe, ought not to pleaſe. But when 

it 
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it is ſaid, that a work which does not pleaſe 
a perſon, ought to pleaſe him; it is only 
meant, that it would pleaſe him, if he had 
a better taſte and judgment, or was better 
acquainted with it. | 


VIII. 

I ſet a reſtriction, above, upon a maxim 
that is ſometimes advanced, that all the 
world come to one opinion, in time, upon 
works of wit. I ſaid, this was true, as far 
as it went. Let me now explain myſelf. 
All the world, it is allowed, after a certain 
time, agree to talk in the ſame way, of a 
good piece which has been conſecrated by 
the public opinion. All the world, for in- 
ſtance, ſays, that the M:/anthrope of Mo- 
liere is the beſt of all our comedies ; but this 
is not the opinion, or, at leaſt, not the taſte 
of all. To make a real agreement upon this 
point, it were neceſſary, that every body 
ſhould receive more pleaſure from the repre- 
ſentation and reading of this piece, than 
from that of every other comedy. But this 
1s not the caſe. I appeal, for the truth of 
what I ſay, to the ſincerity of my readers. 
The chief thing that hinder'd the ſucceſs of 
the Mi/anthrope at its firſt appearance, re- 
mains to this day with a great many people ; 
it does not make them laugh. People ſay, 
notwithſtanding, that it is an admirable play, 
becauſe they could not ſay otherwiſe, with- 
out doing themſelves diſcredit, By frequent- 

ly 
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ly ſaying this, and hearing it ſaid by others, 
it comes to be their own opinion in time, 
and even their taſte, to a certain degree. 
They laugh a little at the repreſentation of 
this piece; but not enough to be able to 
ſay with ſincerity, that of all comedies it 
is that which gives them moſt pleaſure, 

I do not believe, that Moliere conſulted his 
ſervant upon this piece. It was not at all 
to her taſte, If he conſulted her now-and- 
then, upon others, it was becauſe he had a 
mind ſometimes to humour his actors; and 
it were to be wiſhed, indeed, that he had 
not done it ſo often. 

If I was to write a comedy, the paſlages, 
upon which I ſhould be moſt defirous ta 
take the opinion of perſons of good ſenſe, 
and exact taſte, ſhould be thoſe which ap- 
peared to me the moſt properly adapted to the 
taſte of the populace. The more likely any 
paſſage 1s to ſet a houſe a laughing, the more 
danger there is of giving offence to men of 
ſenſe and virtue. 


THE 
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THE 


DISTINCTION 


BETWEEN 


PRIDE and VANITY. 


NE of our beſt writers diſtin- 
A) guiſhes pride from vanity in 
this manner. I wnder/land by 


of one's own merit, and one's ſu- 

periority to others, By vanity I mean, the 
defire of poſſeſſing men with an opinion of 
one's ſelf, and one's abilities, aud the prefer- 
ring this opinion of other people even to real 
merit itſelf. It may be very proper to ad- 
mit theſe definitions (and, indeed, I have 
already made uſe of them) in order to di- 
ſtinguiſh the better between ſome terms 
which are very commonly confounded upon 
this ſubject ; and, by that means, between 
the ideas themſelves. To pride, therefore, 
I would oppoſe modeſty, and humility to 
vanity : for it is the property of humility 
not 
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not to ſeek the eſteem and the praiſes of 
men; nay, it goes ſo far as even to deſire 
their neglect, their contempt itſelf, however 
undeſerved. Vanity is not condemned by 
any morals purely human. Theſe make a 
virtue of it, under the name of the love of 
glory. The vain man, very far from giving 
offence to other people, flatters them, and 
does them a kind of honour, as the fame 
author remarks ; becauſe he looks upon them 
as his judges, and has no greater ambition 
than to ſecure them in his favour, Perſons 
are not hated for loving praiſe, but for 
thinking they have too good a right to it. 
The chriſtian morals, on the other hand, 
condemn vanity, and do not condemn pride, 
or a good opinion of one's ſelf, as a vice, 
properly ſpeaking, but when it is the effect 
of vanity, and has its ſource in the corrup- 
tion of the heart, rather than in the weak- 
neſs of the underſtanding. 


II. a 
All our paſſions may be conſidered in re- 
ference both to the heart, and to the under- 
ſtanding, Every paſſion is a combination of 
certain deſires and inclinations, and certain 
judgments and opinions. And therefore I 
affirm, that you {hall find a good deal of 


difference between the vanity of a man of 


ſenſe, and that of a fool, if you conſider 
them with regard to their underſtanding ; 

but they are the lame, conſidered with re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect of the heart: from whence it fol- 
lows, that they differ from one another but 
in that which is leaſt eſſential; for the 
eſſence of paſſion lies in the heart. The 
vanity of a fool, and that of a man of ſenſe, 
conſiſt equally in the deſire of honour and 
diſtinction; but that of the latter is judi- 
cious and well choſen. It has for its object 
that honour and diſtinction which reſult 
from things truly commendable, and eſteem- 
able for their own ſakes; whereas the va» 
nity of a fool is confined to low and con- 
temptible objects. The man of genius de- 
fires the reputation of being ſo : he is am- 
bitious, that the work he has compoſed 
ſhould be preferred before that of his rivals, 
Sc. while the fool would fain paſs for being 
richer, keeping a better table, having a finer 
houſe, and grander equipage, than other 
people. The underſtanding, to talk philo- 
ſophically, is better regulated in the man of 
ſenſe ; his ideas are more juſt, but his in- 
clinations are not more rectified, than his op- 
polite'ss We ſhould do every thing that is 
right, purely becauſe it is ſo, Every other 
motive, even that of glory, is imperfect. It 
corrupts and debaſes the heart, which ought 
to be ſwayed by nothing but the love of 
order. There is nothing great but this prin- 
ciple. Every other, to ſpeak exactly, is 
little and deſpicable. The love of glory 
muſt nevertheleſs be encouraged among 
mankind, by way of ſupplement to the love 
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of order and virtue, which is too weak, in 
the generality of men, to ſurmount the great 
difficulties that commonly attend upon vir- 
tuous and heroic actions. It is better to do 
well from an imperfect motive, than not to 
do it at all. If this is but doing ill, as ſome 
may think, yet ſtill it is always a means of 
coming to do well. Montaigne ſays, upon 
this ſubject, Since men are incapable of pay- 
ing their full debt in good money, let them 
make it out with bad. 


III. 

From a deſire of the eſteem of mankind, 
ariſes a deſire of every thing that procures 
it ; and as, by a natural impoſition, which 
the heart paſſes upon the underſtanding, we 
eaſily believe what we wiſh, the defire of 
every thing, that is eſteemable, produces the 
perſuaſion, that we are in fact poſſeſſed of 
it. Thus, our love for eſteem is almoſt al- 
ways the principal reaſon of the good opi- 
nion which we have of ourſelves. - Vanity 
produces ſelf-conceit ; pride, contempt of 
others, 

Self-conceit, in a man of ſenſe, is more 
a vice thanrit is in a fool, Fools have com- 
monly more ſelf-conceit, than men of ſenſe ; 
becauſe they have a ſhare of it as they 
are blockheads, and another as they are 
vain, 


There 
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There is a poſſibility of a perſon's having 
ſelf-conceit without vanity, and vanity with- 
out ſelf-conceit. 

It would be a ſort of humility in a per- 
ſon, who, thinking himſelf, by a mere error 
of underſtanding, to have more merit than 
he really had, ſhould endeavour to paſs but 
preciſely for what he thought himſelf. He 
would not ſtop here, if he was vain. 


IV. 

There is no ſelf-conceit in a perſon's 
thinking he has great talents and endow- 
ments, if he really has them, A perſon is 
ſelf-conceited only, ſo far as he is deceived 
in the good opinion he has of himſelf. He 
that is deceived much, is conceited much; 
and he who is deceived a little, is conceited 
but a little. Thus a man of ſenſe is often 
leſs ſelf-conceited, in thinking himſelf ca- 
pable of great things, than a blockhead is, 
who fanſies himſelf capable of moderate 
ones. 

V. 

A blockhead, that thinks himſelf a perſon 
of good ſenfe, gives us leſs offence, than a 
man of ſenſe, who thinks himſelf a great 
genius ; yet the former is not leſs miſtaken 
than the latter. But the difference is this : 
the one, at moſt, makes himſelf but our 
equal; the other exalts himſelf above us, 
and for that reaſon is more odlous. 


8 2 VI. Every 
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VI. 

Every one thinks, that he knows himſelf, 
and that others do not know him. Men, 
at leaſt men of good ſenſe, know themſelves 
better than they appear to do. They do 
not always believe every thing they ſay to 
their own advantage, and all they would 
have other people believe. They have com- 
monly more vanity than ſelf-conceit. The 
ſelf-love which makes them think of them- 
ſelves beyond the truth, makes them talk of 
themſelves ſtill beyond what they think. 
Every man of vanity is a lyar ; and we 
might tell the generality of thoſe who pro- 
claim their own merit, that we ſhould wrong 
them to imagine they ſpoke from their heart, 
and were capable of being ſo groſly miſtaken 
upon their ſubject. 

A man of fine ſenſe would often ſurpriſe 
his admirers, and diſarm the envy of his 


enemies, if he was to let them know how 
little eſteem he had for himſelf, 
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Thoſe who praiſe Themſelves. 


HE way to give molt pleaſure 
to a vain proud perſon, is not al- 
ways to praiſe him; it is fome- 
times to hear him praiſe himſelf. 
Beſides that he thinks himſelf 
better acquainted with his own merit, than 
any body elſe is, and conſequently, better 
able to give an account of it; he has a double 
pleaſure in praiſing himſelf, that of enter- 
taining you with a thing he is full of, and 
is always thinking upon, and that of ima- 
gining, that he is increaſing your eſteem for 
him. But now it flatters him a good deal 
more to increaſe your eſteem for him, than 
barely to receive the marks of it. 

Beſides, to praiſe a perſon may be no 
more than the effect of politeneſs : but to 
hear him with attention when he praiſes 
himſelf, to hear him as long as he has a 
mind to talk, to appear to take pleaſure in 
his diſcourſe, to engage him artfully to con- 
tinue it, to inſpire him with a confidence 
which may make him talk without reſerve, 
and with an intire freedom; this goes much 
S 2 | beyond 
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beyond a mere politeneſs. No praiſe you 
could give, would carry half ſo natural an 
air with it. 

II. 

It is not eaſy to praiſe a proud man to 
his liking. Too much, and too little, have 
their inconveniencies. Too little offends 
him. He looks upon it as an injury done 
him. He had rather you would not praiſe 
him at all; becauſe then you would not tell 
him poſitively how little you eſteem him: 
for, to praiſe but little, is to tell him in 
effect, that you have but little eſteem for 
him. 

On the other hand, again, he may know, 

erhaps, that he is vain, or, at leaſt, that 
0 is ſuſpected of being ſo ; and upon that 
account, as greedy as he may be of praiſe, 
he may take an exceſs of it for raillery, and 
a reproof of his vanity. But a perſon has 
nothing of all this to fear, from hearing him 
praiſe himſelf, Such an attentive filence 
can ſcarce help being interpreted favourably; 
and tho' it is ſometimes, indeed, the effect 
of complaiſance, yet it is a ſort of complai- 
fance that is performed with ſo much diffi- 
culty, that your behaviour 1s the leſs likely 
to be imputed to it: for it is rare but ſome 
token of ſpleen and diſguſt will eſcape the 


moſt complaiſant hearer on this occaſion, 


and more eſpecially one who acts a forced 
part, It is ſeldom but what the air of his 


countenance will make a diſcovery of his 


thoughts. 
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thoughts. Now, if a perſon is maſter enough 
of himſelf, and has conſtraint enough to 
carry on his part to the laſt, how is it poſ- 
ſible the impoſition ſhould not take ? And 
may not the perſon he has a deſign upon, 
very well perſuade himſelf, that he who hears 
him in this manner, believes him too ? 


III. 

Though it be a groſſer kind of pride to 
praiſe one's ſelf, than to appear to receive 
the praiſes of others with pleaſure ; yet there 
are proud people, who, though they affect 
the utmoſt diſlike of being praiſed by any 
body elſe, will praiſe themſelves very libe- 


rally. It is becauſe they do it without per- 


ceiving it. When another perſon praiſes 
them, they are upon their guard, and appear 
modeſt, When they come to praiſe them- 
ſelves, they forget both themſelves, and all 
the rules of decency, and are quite extrava- 
gant, There are two contrary methods of 
bringing them to this pitch; either by Haut- 
tering, applauding them, and pretending it» 
give into their ſentiments, or elſe by con- 
tradicting them. The firſt is tireſome enough. 
The other is, at leaſt, agreeable in this re- 
ſpect, that you ſpeak your real mind. But 
you have, beſides, the ſatisfaction of morti- 
tying their pride, and enjoying their peeviſh- 
neſs. The effects of a pride thoroughly 
enraged are ſometimes ſo pleaſant, that 1: 
is a hard matter to forbear laughing at them: 
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and a ſcene of this kind is frequently at an 
end, becauſe neither the opponent nor by- 
ſtanders are able to contain any longer. This 


method of ſetting a proud perſon upon 


praiſing himſelf, is likewiſe the moſt cer- 
tain one; and there are few of this turn, 
whom it will not ſucceed upon. It 1s ra- 
ther too viſibly ridiculous, for a perſon to 
be inſtantly elated with the commendations 
of other people ; and it is eaſter in this caſe 
to be upon our guard, But we naturally 
think we have a right to repel contempt, 
and it is a difficult matter to repel it without 
paſſion, But a perſon in a paſſion is not 
maſter of what he ſays; and experience 
ſhews us every day, in the moſt trifling 
things, that contradiction on one fide natu- 
rally carries us to extravagance on the other, 
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Upon ſome Paſſages in the 


PREFACEH 70 M. Boilttau's Vors. 


I. 

EET a performance be ever ſo well 
A approved of by a few judges ; 
et, Fit abounds not in a certain 
| beauty and agrecableneſs proper 
to hit the taſte of the generality 
5 the world, it will never paſs jor a good 
one; and it muſt happen, in time, that the 
judges themſeFoes Wi Il own themſelves miſtaken 
in their good opinion of it. 

If M. Boileau only meant, that the beſt 
judges find themſelves ſometimes miſtaken 
in the judgment they make upon a piece, 
he has ſaid nothing but what experience 
will juſtify : but if his meaning be, that 
opinions upon works of wit are rather to be 
counted, than weighed ; and that a perform- 
ance written more to the taſte of the men of 
judgment and abilities, than to that of the 
common run of readers, is not a good one; 
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I believe that he is miſtaken himſelf, and 
that this is a maxim which cannot be ap- 
proved of, but by ſuch authors and readers, 
as have an intereſt in approving it. It is 
certain there are ſome works in high eſteem 
with the good judges, that are not ſo wel! 
reliſhed by the generality as others, which, 
again, are in leſs credit with the men of 


judgment. But to pretend, that the beſt of 


fach performances are thoſe which are bett 
liked by the generality of readers, is, as 1 
have ſaid elſewhere, an inſupportable pa- 
radox. 


IT. 
Tf 1 ſhould be aſked, in what this beat 


and agreeableneſs confifts; T anſwer, That it 


is a Je ne ſcat quoi, ſomething that may be 
much better felt, than expreſſed. In my op- 
nion, however, it confiſts principally in never 
preſenting the reader with any thoughts but 
what are true, or any expreſſions but what 
are juſt. 
If the beauty of works of wit conſiſts in 
reſenting the reader with true thoughts, 
and juſt expreſſions, it is no longer a Je ne 
feav quoy, which may be better felt than 
denned. M. Boileau adds the word prin- 
cipally; but ſtill, this is not ſaying enough. 
The beauty of works of entertainment is 
tomething above the bare truth of thoughts, 
and juſtneſs of expreſſions. The beautiful, 
the fine, is the object of taſte ; but a per- 


fon cannot always give a reaſon for his taſte. 
A 
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A thing pleaſes us often, without our being 
able to ſay, without our knowing, why it 

leaſes us ; which would not be the caſe, if 
the beautiful conſiſted principally in the 
true, for there is always a reaſon to be given 
of the true. 

The beautiful is the true, well expreſſed ; 
that is to ſay, exprefſed with ſpirit and deli- 
cacy, and not merely with juſtneſs. The 
truth of thoughts, and juſtneſs of expreſ- 
tons, amount to nothing more than the 
good, If the thoughts of a work are 
true, and at the ſame time new ; if 
the expreſſions are juſt, and alſo delicate, 
ſublime, &c. you have then the beautiful, 
and in its higheſt perfection; for there are 
lower degrees of it. A thought that is new 
in itſelf, has no occaſion to be ſet off by a 
turn of expreſlion, it is ſufficient, if it be 
expreſſed with juſtneſs. In like manner, an 
ingenious turn is frequently ſufficient to give 
beauty to a thought, common enough in 
itſelf, and to make it appear a very fine 
one. So that, with regard to thought, the 
good conſiſts in the truth, the beautiful in 
the newneſs of it: with regard to expreſ- 
ſion, the good conſiſts in the juſtneſs, the 
beautiful in the elegance, delicacy, &c. of 
it. The beautiful, therefore, ſuppoſes the 
good; but the good is more eſſential, more 
Important, than the beautiful. And, con- 
ſequently, it may be ſaid, that the excel- 
lence of a work being the effect of the good 
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and beautiful united, it conſiſts principally 
in the good, in the truth of the thoughts, 
and the juſtneſs of the expreſſions. But it 
muſt not be ſaid, that the beautiful conſiſts 
principally in the truth of the thoughts, and 
juſtneſs of expreſſions; for this would be 
to ſay, that it conſiſts principally in the 
good, and conſequently to make an utter 
confuſion in all our ideas. 


III. 

It muſt be obſerved, that M. Bozleau is 
ſpeaking of works of wit, in the paſſage I 
have quoted from him, of ſuch works as the 
author would build the reputation of a man 
of wit upon, or, to ſay every thing, of a be/ 
efprit, But, as M. Huet has faid, a be/ 
e/prit, that deſerves the title, is neceflarily 
a perſon of good genius ; though a perſon of 
good genius is not always a bel eſprit, or a 
fine genius. For the ſame reaſon, a thought, 
in order to be a fine one, ought to be true ; 
but a thought is not, properly ſpeaking, fine, 
becauſe it is true. I allow, that a thought 
that is both true and new, will always pleaſe, 
if it is well expreſſed; but, among leveral 
methods of expreſſing the ſame thought, 
there may be ſome more agreeable than 
others; and it is this agreeableneſs, ariſing 
from the turn and manner of expreſſing a 
thing, which it is ſometimes ſo hard to give 
an account of, A work may intitle its au- 
thor to the character of a good genius, or 

even 
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even a great one, without giving him that 
of a fine one, or a bel eſprit. It is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, this laſt fort of reputation, 
which the authors of works of entertainment 
aim at. The French academy, compoled, 
for the moſt part, of this claſs of writers, 
was intitled, at its firſt foundation, the Aca- 
demy of beaux eſprits, or fine geniuſes. 
This name is very juſt, as it points out its 
principal object, and characterizes it better 
than that of the French academy; but, per- 
haps, it is not honourable enough. It 1s 
now a long time ſince the title of a bel eſprit 
has been looked upon as an affront. There 
are numbers of people that deſpiſe this ſort 
of genius, and all that it can produce, A 
work is agreeable enough for then:, when 
it is judicious and ſolid; and is fine enough, 
if it be but good. There is, however, a 
conſiderable difference between a good work 
and a fine one. To illuſtrate my meaning 
by ſome inſtances taken from different ages, 
I ſhould not ſcruple to fay, that the works 
of Quintilian, Charron, and the abbot de 
Fleury, are very good ; and thoſe of Tully, 
Montaigne, and Boſjuet, very fine. There 
is ſomething common to all thoſe works, 
by virtue of which they deſerve the title of 
good, I mean, the truth of the thoughts, 
and, as far as that holds in each, the exact- 
neſs, propriety, and other qualities of ſtyle ; 
but, at the ſame time, there is ſamething 
in thoſe works I call fine, which is wanting 
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in the others, and by means of which they 
are far ſuperior to them. The authors of 
thoſe I mentioned the firſt, were men of 
exceeding good ſenſe and underſtanding. 
The authors of the ſecond were, beſides all 
this, men of genius and imagination ; and 
it belongs only to writers of this character, 
to compoſe fine works. A fine perform- 
ance, one that pleaſes and delights us, is, 
properly ſpeaking, one in which we feel 
genius and imagination, If all the thoughts 
in ſuch a performance are not exactly true, 
nor the expreſſions perfectly juſt, yet ſuch 
is the effect of that genius and imagination 
which ſhine through the whole, that it hin- 
ders a reader from perceiving it, gives him 
ſo lively a pleaſure, and keeps him in ſo 
conſtant an admiration, that he has not time 
to take notice of faults ſo {kilfully covered, 
or ſo happily atoned for, But I do not 
mean, by imagination, only ſuch a degree of 
heat and enthuſiaſm, as makes orators and 
poets. An imagination leſs lively and ſtrong, 
than delicate and gracious, 1s alſo a ſource 
of infinite beauties ; witneſs the writings, 
and eſpecially the converſation, of women 
of parts. 
IV. 

Plato compares rhetoric to the art of 
cookery. According to this, I may com- 
pare a performance, that is not only a ſen- 
ſible, but an ingenious one, not only a good, 
but a fine one, to a good eatable ragoued by 

an 
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an able cook (Allow me to uſe the terms 
themſelves, becauſe a circumlocution would 
not ſo well expreſs my meaning). I atk 
M. Boileau, therefore, why ſuch a perform- 
ance pleaſes him. He will anſwer, It is 
becauſe it preſents him with no thoughts 
but what are true, and no expreſſions but 
what are juſt. This is juſt as if I ſhould 
aſk a perſon I obſerved to eat a ragout with 
pleaſure, why he thought it a good one ; 
and he ſhould tell me, It was chiefly, becauſe 
the meat was good and well-dreſſed. It is 
obvious, at firſt ſight, that this is exactly 
M. Boileau's anſwer. I leave it to the 
reader to follow the compariſon of the art of 
cookery with that of writing. It is a very 
proper one for illuſtrating the point in que- 
{tion ; but, perhaps, too ignoble to carry 
it into particulars. 


V. 

The fineſt thoughts of M. Flechier, Bru- 
yere, and even Boileau himſelf, ſtript of 
their ornaments, and expreſſed, tho juſtly, 
yet in a plain and ſimple manner, would 
no longer appear beautiful. It might be 
ealy to give inſtances; but this is a thing 
much better left to the reader. | 


VI. 

With reſpe& to thoughts, there are two 
ſorts of truth; and, with reſpect to expreſ- 
tons, two kinds of juſtneſs. There is a 

„ truth, 
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truth, and a juſtneſs, that pleaſes; and another, 
which gives no pleaſure at all, and with 
which a perſon is barely ſecured from cen- 
ſure, without being intitled to praiſe. It 
muſt not be ſaid, therefore, that the beauty 
of works of wit conſiſts in preſenting the 
reader with no thoughts but what are true, 
and no expreſſions but what are juſt, It muſt 
only be ſaid, that this is the firſt condition 
required in a fine performance. It muſt 
not be ſaid, that a thought is beautiful, only 
in regard of its being true; and an expreſſion, 
in regard of its being juſt; but that a thought 
is never beautiful, except it is true; nor an 
expreſſion, but when it is juſt. This is all 
that we can grant to M. Boileau upon this 
point. 
| VII. . 

He quotes the famous anſwer of Leros 
the XIIth to ſome of his miniſters, who 
adviſed him to put ſeveral perſons to death, 
who in the preceding reign, and when that 
prince was only duke of Orleans, had been 
in meaſures that deſerved it. 

The king of France, replied he, muſt not 
revenge the duke of Orleans quarrels, 
Whence comes it, adds Botleau, that this an- 
[wer immediately ſtrikes us? Is it not eaſy 
to ſee, that it is becauſe it preſents us with 
a truth which all the world underſtands, and 
which 1s here expreſſed in a finer manner, 
than in the fineſt treatiſes of morality ? viz. 
that a great prince, when be is once upon tha 
| throne, 
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throne, ought no longer to be governed by 
rivate motives, nor to have any other view, 
but that of the glory and happineſs of his 
Kingdom. "5 5 

I aſk, now, in my turn, Whence comes 
it, that this anſwer of Lewis XII. pleaſes 
us infinitely more, than the maxim, upon 
which it is, in a manner, founded, and 
which is but a paraphraſe of it? If the an- 
ſwer preſents us with a truth, which all the 


world underſtands; the maxim does the 


ſame, and in expreſſions as juſt as can be. 
And yet this reply of the king's expreſſes 
this truth, better than all the fineſt diſcourſes 
of morality. But why does it expreſs it 
better? This is what M. Boileau does not 
tell us. He only informs us, that it con- 
tæins a truth, without which it would not, 
or, at leaſt, ought not to pleaſe us. 

The author of the Beauties of Language 
reduced to their Principles (one of the beſt 
pieces, which a philoſophical genius, applied 
to the belles lettres, has ever produced) 
gives us the true reaſon of the pleaſure which 
we receive from this anſwer of Lewis XII. 
The duplicity of perſons it ſuppoſes in one 
and the ſame man, ſays he, cauſes a kind of 
Jurprize to the mind, which makes it more 


attentive to the truth which is preſented to 


11. This ſurprize ariſes from the apparent 
falſity there is, in ſuppoſing two perſons in 
one man. So that the king's reply pleaſes 
us, both by the truth that is contained in 
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it, and that kind of falſhood it preſents us 
with, viz. that Lewis the XIIth, king of 
France, was not the ſame man who had 
been before duke of Orleans, and that the 
injuries done to the latter did no way con- 
cern him. F own, this kind of falſity would 
have nothing agreeable in it, without the 
truth that is couched under it ; but neither 
would this truth, expreſſed in a plain and 
ſimple manner, have any thing that could 
ſtrike and affect us. It is the turn that gives 
value to the thought: it is that which gives 
it its principal beauty. Fhe proof of what 
I ſay, or, rather, of what the author I have 
been quoting ſays, is this, That any truth 
expreſſed in the ſame manner, that is to 
ſay, by doubling a ſingle ſubject, and diſtin- 
guiſhing it from itſelf, will always pleaſe us. 
For inſtance, take the reply, which it is pre- 
tended a peaſant made to an eccleſiaſtical 
elector of Germany, who took upon him to 
juſtify from his quality, as a temporal prince, 
a conduct not very becoming the prelate : 1/ 
my lord elector is damned, what will become 
of my lord archbiſhop ? This reply, I ſay, is 
intirely of the ſame kind with that of Lewis 
XII. There is the ſame turn in both. The 
king's anſwer is a fine, and the peaſant's a 
humorous one, though it is a very ſerious 
truth, that is contained under it. But the 
ſame turn may be employ'd in different 
kinds, and, according to the ſubjects and 
occaſions it is uſed upon, it makes ſome- 

times 
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times a humorous thought, ſometimes a bare- 
ly agreeable one, ſometimes a ſublime one. 


M. Flecbier has ſaid, ſpeaking of Lewzs 
XIV. 


His foul is far above his higheſt greatneſs : 
His virtues give more luſtre than his crown 2 
And the ſuch vaſt dominions own his ſway, 
Tet ſtill the hero triumphs o er the king, 


The king and the hero, ſays the author 
of the Beauties of Language, &c. unite in 
the ſame perſon, and, in reality, make but 
one fingle man; yet this does not hinder the 
poet from diſtinguiſhing them, and it is by 
this diſtinction that he gives a turn to what 
be ſays. But, perhaps, this turn begins to be 
a little too common, and ſuch ſort of con- 
traſts have been made a thouſand times 
over. 

T allow, ſays the author of the Beauties, 
&c. that there is ſomething ingenious in M. 
Boileau's reflection. 

If criticiſm ought always to be polite, it 
ought more eſpecially to be ſo, when it is 
employ d upon authors of the merit and re- 
putation of M. Boileau. We owe them 

every kind of reſpect, and this reſpect con- 
ſiſts not only in giving them the praiſes due 
to their genius in general, but alſo in com- 
mending what is good in thoſe very paſſages 
we are forced to cenſure. It is ſeldom that 
theſe great men commit pure and unmixed 
1 2 faults, 
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faults, and that we have not an occaſion of 


praiſing, at the ſame time that we have 
room to find fault with them. But I con- 


feſs freely, I do not ſee what ingenuity 
there is in this reflection of M. Bozlear's. 
Who is there, that is not capable of make- 
ing ſuch a remark ? And is there any one, 
who, when he is ſtruck with a fine paſſage, 
which he thinks he underſtands, is not able 
to expreſs it in other terms, or, at leaſt, to 
point out, in general, the thought and inten- 
tion of the perſon that ſpoke it ? If all thoſe 
who read or hear that famous anſwer of the 
king's, are not capable of forming that gene- 
ral propoſition, That a great prince, when 
he is come to his throne, ought not to act any 
more from private motives, &c. there is, 


however, nobody but what underſtands, 
that the King's meaning was, that he was 


above revenging himſelf, now he was become 
2 king. 
Beſides, the author of the Beauties, &c. 


makes it appear, that M. Boileau and he 


have given two different reaſons for the 
beauty of the ſaying. But this is not all; 
M. Bozleau has really not given any reaſon 
at all: for the beauty of this ſaying con- 
fiſts in the lively, delicate, and uncommon 
manner, in which it expreſſes a truth, which 
every body underſtands. A good faying, 
ſays M. Boileau, is good only as it contains 
ſomething which every body thinks, and 


expreſſes it in a new and delicate manner. 
ä It 
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Tt muſt be ſhewn, then, in what this beauty 


of turn and manner conſiſts ; this is what 


all the world does not ſee ; and yet what 
M. Boileau has not told us. 


As to accounting for the beauty of this 


reply of the king's, from the ſenſe which 
it preſents to the mind ; it had been better 
to have ſaid, that it pleaſes us, as it expreſſes 


a noble and generous ſentiment, than to 


attribute this effect of it to the general 
maxim that may be drawn from it ; a 
maxim very juſt, indeed, but not capable 
of pleaſing by itſelf, Every body knows, 


that ſentiments pleaſe us a good deal more 


than mere ſentences, And hence that rule 
laid down by the critics, with reſpect to 
dramatic performances, that maxims ſhould 


be thrown as much as poſſible into ſenti- 
ments, and that all maxims in form ſhould- 


be carefully declined. But now this anſwer 


of Lew:s XII. is an expreſſion of the fineſt 


of all ſentiments ; for there is nothing greater 
than to pardon, when a perſon has it in his 


power to revenge himſelf. It does not only 
preſent the mind with a mere ſimple truth, 
otherwiſe common enough; but it ſhews 
us a prince thoroughly poſſeſſed of that 


truth, and acting in conſequence of it, which 
is a thing very rare. 

And yet it is not in this, neither, that the 
whole beauty of this anſwer conſiſts. Lew!s 


XII. might have told the perſons that were 
putting him upon revenge, That a prince, 
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when he is once upon the throne, ought not 
any longer to be governed by private mo- 
tives, &c. and he would have delivered a 
fine maxim. He. might have given proof, 
that this came from his heart, by fring, 
I think this revenge you adviſe me to, a thing 
unworthy of me, or ſomewhat to this effect; 
and then he would have. expreſſed a fine 
ſentiment. But by anſwering, That it was 
not for a king of France ts revenge the 
quarrels of the duke of Orleans, he has faid at 
once both a fine thing, and a good one; and 
this little turn, which might, at firſt fight, 
appear but ill- proportioned to the dignity of 
the ſentiment, upon which the reply is found- 
ed, adds new beauty to it; not only as it is 
ingenious, but further, as the king, by not 
vouchſafing a ſerious refutation to the ad- 
vice of his miniſters, made it appear, that 
clemency and mercy were virtues that were 
natural to him, and which he was maſter 
of in the higheſt degree; and that to par- 
don coſt him none of thoſe efforts, which 
prove almoſt as much the ſtrength of a paſ- 
ſion, as of the virtue which at length pre- 
vails over it. Thus this famous anſwer was 
ſo much the more beautiful, in proportion 
as it was a good and virtuous one. 


| VIII. 
The mind of man is naturally full of an 
infinite number of confuſed ideas of truth, 
which frequently it has a very imperfect view 


of ; 
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of ; and nothing 1s more agreeable to it, than 
fo meet with one of theſe ideas properly 
cleared up, and ſet in a full light. 

The moral maxim, which M. Bozleau 
compares with the king's reply, contains a 
truth properly cleared up, and ſet in a full 
light. But, as this truth is ſufficiently clear 
of itſelf, the more involved and indirect way 
of expreſſing it gives us a good deal more 
pleaſure, than the maxim itſelf, 775 

M. Boileau, in the words I have been 
quoting, has given a very juſt character of 
grave works, and works of inſtruction ; but 
what he has ſaid, is by no means ſufficient 
to explain the nature of works of wit, pro- 
perly ſo called, or to account for the beauty 
of what we call a happy thought, or good 


thing. 
IX 


What is that may be properly called a 
new, ſhining, and extraor'nary thought? 
It is not, as ignorant people imagine, a 
thought which nobody elſe ever had, or would 
have had. On the contrary, it is ſuch a 
thought as muſt have occurred to every body 
?n the like caſe, and been one of the firſt in 
any man's mind upon the ſame occaſion. 

A perſon may be ſurpriſed, perhaps, to 
find the word extraor nary here. It ſeems 
to me, that this word, when applied to # 
thought, is only to be taken in an ill ſenſe, 
An extraor'nary thought is a whimſical one, 
a thought vitiouſly fingular, and ſuch a onë 
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as nobodyever would have had. M. Boileau 
means it, however, of a fine thought. But 
he thought the ſe nſe of this word ſufficient- 
ly determined, 1 the words ne and | ſhining, 
which come before it; and, indeed, his 
meaning 1s clear enough, Therefore, drop- 
ping this, I aſk, Where are the ignorant 
people, that imagine a new and a fine 
thought (for he is here ſpeaking of fine 
thoughts) to be ſuch a one as nobody ever 
would have had? There are no people ſo 
ignorant as this comes to. A thought that 
nobody elſe could have had, is a falſe 
thought, and even an extravagant one. But 
all No world agrees in general, that a 
thought, in order to be fine, ought to be 
true, though it ſometimes happens, even to 
perſons of judgment, to be dazzled with 
the glare of a falſe thought, and to ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſeduced = a ſheyy of truth, 
But, for the moſt part, ho ſce clearly 
enough, that ſuch t oughts are falſe, and 
approve only the ingenious manner in which 
they are expreſſed, Some, indeed, value 
themſelyes upon being more ſevere, and 
liking nothing but what is perfectly juſt, 
and not allowing, that there can be any ſort 
of beauty, where a thought is falſe. But 
this is wrong ; for every thing ought to have 
its due. A falſe thought may be expreſſed 
with a good deal of wit. I own it is wit 
yl beſtowed ; but till it is wit. On ſuch 
occaſions, therefore, one ſhould condemn 
„ and 
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and approve at the ſame time ; condemn the 
thought itſelf, and approye the manner of 
expreſſing it. 1 


What is that we call a new thought ? — 
It is not, as ignorant people imagine, a 
thought which ot ever had before. 

The ignorant have reaſon to believe, that 
a thought they meet with in any work is 
not new, when they know, that it has oc- 
curred to ſomebody before, and perhaps, 
too, may be found in ſome prior perform- 
ance. It is true, the perſon that employs 
this thought after another, may neverthe- 
leſs have really been the inventor of it. He 
may be ignorant, that it is any-where elſe ; 
and in that caſe, it is new to him, and to 
ſuch of his readers as were not acquainted 
with it, before they ſaw it in his work. But 
it is not upon this account any newer in 
itſelf, 

But, further, the ignorant have reaſon to 
look upon a thought, which nobody ever 
had before, or, at leaſt, is no-where to be 
found, as a new thought ; and that a work, 
which contains a good many things of this 
ſort, muſt be very valuable, provided theſe 
thoughts are true; but then they know very 
well, that this kind of thoughts are very 
rarely to be met with, It is poſſible, how- 
ever, they may tl ink them more ſcarce 
than they are. The,e have been a great 


many new things found, ſince it has been 
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pronounced impoſſible to find any. But 
one ſort of men have ſaid ſo, becauſe they 
were conſcious they had but little of this 
kind in their own works; and others, not ſo 
much interefted in the matter, have yet 
talked like the firſt, with a view to enhance 
the merit of the new things they really have 
in theirs. It is a matter of high reputation, 
(and which grows ſtill higher every day, as 
books multiply) to invent new thoughts: 
and it is the fame to invent new turns, and 
ways of expreſſing old ones. For turns are 
exhauſted as well as thoughts, and it would 
be ſometimes a harder thing to expreſs ſome 
particular thoughts in a new way, than it 
was at firſt to find the thought itſelf. 


XI. 

The better to combat this notion, (which, 
by the way, ſcarce any one ever entertained) 
That a new thought is ſuch a one as nobody 
would ever have had, M. Boileau runs quite 
into the oppoſite extreme, when he ſays, 
That, on the contrary, it is ſuch à one as muſt 
have occurred to every body on the ſame occa- 
lion. It is true, that ſometimes a very bright 
thought is, at bottom, no more than a com- 
mon one ſet off with an ingenious turn, It 
muſt be allowed further, that a new thought 
ſometimes appears ſo natural, that one 1s 
ſurpriſed it ſhould be new, and ready to 
think, that every man living muſt have 
ſtarted it, But there are withal ſome thoughts 


that 
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that proclaim and diſtinguiſh a ſuperior ge- 
nius, thoughts which it is apparent the 
generality are not capable of ; and theſe 
undoubtedly are the fineſt thoughts we have. 
Others may give us pleaſure, but theſe raiſe 
our admiration : and an author, who has 
produced a few ſuch thoughts, has a fair 
title to be ranked among the great geniuſes, 


XII. 

Since a thought is beautiful only in regard 
of its being true, &c. 

I have already obſerved, that this ought 
not to be ſaid, but only that a thought can- 
not be beautiful, unleſs it be true, and that too 
under this reſtriction, that a thought which 
is not true may be expreſſed ſo ingeniouſly, 
as to deſerve ſome approbation on this ac- 
count. 

As a thought is beautiful only in regard 
of its being trne, and it is the infallible 
ect of truth to ſtrike us when it is well 
expreſſed, it follows, that what does not ſtri te 
us, is neither beautiful nor true, or elſe is 
zIl expreſſed. | 

Is it then the infallible effect of truth, to 
ſtrike the generality of mankind ? If it is, 
whence comes it, that almoſt all mankind, 
the learned as well as the ignorant, are un- 
der the power of ſo many ridiculous preju- 
dices, ſo many groſs errors, although thoſe 
errors have been oppoſed and confuted a 
thouſand times oyer ? Men love the truth, 


and 
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and readily embrace every thing that appears 
to them in that light; but the generality of 
men are very little capable of diſtinguiſhing 
it from falſhood, even. in the plaineſt and 
moſt common things. It is not only in the 
ſciences, ſays the author of the Art of Think- 
ing, that it is difficult to diftinguifh truth 
from error ; but alſo in moſt of the ſubjects men 
talk upon. So that what M. Bozleau ſays of 
men in general, that it is an infallible effect 
of truth to make an impreſſion upon them, 

cannot be ſaid but of a few exact and pene- 
trating minds; and the - greateſt encomium 
that can be beſtowed upon any one with 
regard to his underſtanding is to ſay, that 
he finds out truth and falſhood through- 
out every ſubject, where-ever they are, and 
receives a ſtrong and ſenſible impreſſion from 
them, 

It will be ſaid, I do not doubt, that M. 
Boileau means what he ſays, only of that 
fort of true and falſe, which we meet with 
in works of entertainment. I allow it; 
but ſtill he is under a miſtake with reſpect 
to them. There are no ſort of works which 
eive room for ſo many falſe judgments, ac- 
cording to the author I juſt now quoted, as 
works of this kind. Pal/e judgments art 
not ſo common in the arts and ſciences, be- 
cauſe thoſe who know nothing themſelves, are 
more ready to reſign themſelves to the judg- 
ment of the Reilful ; but they are very fre- 
quent in the things which belong to the 14.4 

iction 
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diction of the people, and upon which all the 
world takes the liberty of judging, ſuch as 
eloquence, &c. Theſe common judgments, 
however, are not abſolutely falſe. An orator, 
that pleaſes the generality, would not pleaſe 
them, if he had not really genius. In defect 
of an exact underſtanding, perhaps, he is 
endued with a beautiful and ſhining imagi- 
nation, If his thoughts are not always juſt, 
yet his expreſſion is elegant, his figures 

bold, and his images lively, He does not 
enlighten much, but he is entertaining and 
affecting. A diſcourſe may have beauty or 
ſtrength, without much juſtneſs. Theſe 
are three things eſſentially different; and it 
is but too uſual to ſee them ſeparated. 
M. Boileau himſelf has ſeveral thoughts that 
are falſe, and reaſonings that are not exact; 
but is admirable in his turn and expreſſion. 
He is ſometimes a bad philoſopher, but he 
is always a great poet, and to this he owes 
his ſucceſs. It is the ſame thing with the 
generality of orators and poets. We muſt 
not look for great juſtneſs and exactneſs of 
thought in their works. And, indeed, how 
ſhould we expect it of them? Orators, and 
more eſpecially poets, are perſons of imagi- 
nation; and it is but ſeldom, we know, that 
this faculty is joined with a very ſolid judg- 
ment. It would be an affront to a poet, or 
an orator, to tell him, that he has more 
judgment than fancy. This would be to 


tell him, that he is no poet, no orator. 
| ig 
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Virgil is the moſt judicious of all the an- 
tient poets; for inſtance, he is a good deal 
more ſo than Homer. All the world agree 
in giving him this character; and it is plain 
at firſt ſight, that it is not the greateſt com- 
pliment that could be paid him. It would 
ſet any other writer, but an orator, or a poet, 
at the head of his profeſſion, and exalt him 
above all his rivals. But yet thoſe who 
value themſelves upon being critics in poetry, 
refer Homer to Virgil. Becauſe the firſt 
* a good deal more imagination than the 
latter, they think he has more of the poet. 
It would be the ſame with two orators, that 
ſhould have ſuch a reciprocal advantage of 
one another, in regard to fancy and judg- 
ment. In matters of poetry and eloquence, 
the prize will always be given to the firſt of 
theſe qualities, in preference to the other. 


XIII. 

This want of truth and juſtneſs, in the 
greateſt part of the moſt approved per form- 
ances of this kind, has, in all times, given 
diſguſt to many perſons of good underſtand- 
ing, and is at the bottom of thoſe accu- 
ſations ſo frequently brought againſt poetry 
and eloquence. It is ſaid, in reply, that 
theſe accuſations are unjuſt, becauſe we 
ought not to confound the abuſe of the art 
with the art itſelf, and impute to the arts 
the faults of the artiſts, But this anſwer 
itſelf is not juſt ; for it is not a mere ab- 

| {tract 
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ſtract idea of poetry and eloquence, that is 
attacked in theſe charges, but a thing really 
exiſting ; poetry and eloquence, ſuch as they 
are, in the works of the moſt famous ora- 
tors and poets, The queſtion is, Whether 
theſe works are not full of falſe thoughts, 
or, at leaſt, ſuch as are not over- ſolid? Thoſe 
who admire them the moſt, are obliged to 
own they are. Some have gone ſo far as to 
fay, that the thoughts in poetry ought not 
to be regarded ; and that nothing is to be 
conſidered, but the manner of expreſſing 
them. Now, from hence, might it not be 
fairly concluded, that the eloquence and 
poetry which are in being, and which we 
are acquainted with, are not to be very 
highly thought of, if we may judge of them 
upon this inconteſtable principle, that the 
greateſt excellence of a work docs not lie 
in being well written, but in being well 
thought ? But, without doubt, the works of 
poetry and eloquence ought to be excepted 
from this rule, and we muſt be content 
with maintaining, that they pleaſe us chiefly 
by their ſtyle and diction, It is true, there 
will be no way left to defend them againſt 
their adverſaries ; and, after all, we muſt 
allow, that theſe charges are not without 
foundation, 


Oliteneſs conſiſts in doing and 
ſaying nothing, that may give 
offence to thoſe we converſe 
with; and in doing and ſaying 

& every thing that may be agrec- 

able to them ; and this with a certain grace- 

fulneſs, freedom, and delicacy of behaviour 
and expreſſion, 

We are to conſider, then, upon this ſub- 
ject,. the things to be ſaid and done, and 
the manner of ſaying and doing them. 

And this manner, now, is the point of 
moſt importance. Let a perſon be ever ſo 
obliging and complaiſant, yet, without a 
certain manner of being ſo, he may pals 
for a decent good-natured man, but never 
a polite one, Politeneſs muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed even from civility itſelf. To be 
polite, implies more, than barely being civil. 

The polite man is civil of courſe ; but the 
civil one may not be polite, nor can have 
this word applied to him in its full mean- 


ing 
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ing and extent. Politeneſs implies civility, 
and adds ſomething more to it. Civility 
regards principally the matter of our beha- 
viour ; politeneſs reſpects alſo the manner 
of it. 

It is true, civility and politeneſs are not 
diſtinguiſhed in common convertation with 
ſuch a ſcrupulous exactneſs. It might be 
pedantry to affect it. And yet there may 
be occaſions of applying the diſtinction very 
pertinently. For inſtance, you commend 
ſuch a perſon as a polite man. Somebody 
replies, That this is taying too much of him; 
that M. *** js not polite, but only civil. 
If this perſon is right in his opinion, it mult 
be allowed to be expreiied properly; and 
thoſe who had never thought upon the mat- 
ter before, will plainly perceive, that theſe 
two words civil and polite, are not ſynony- 
mous ; but that the one ſignifies more than 
the other, or rather a quite different thing. 
Civility ſets us upon paying every one his 
due, and treating people with friendſhip, 
eſteem, obſervance, or reſpect, according to 
the relation they ſtand in to us. Polite- 
neſs, properly ſpeaking, is an agrecable and 
delicate manner of ſpeaking and acting. It 
is that which the Romans called urbanity, 
urbanitas, morum eleguntia. This word 
urbanity, which ſome perſons would have 
introduced into our language, has not been 
received into common uſe, becauſe we have 
that of politeneſs, which exactly anſwers to 
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it. One would think, that the word civility 
ignited preciſely the ſame thing with ur- 
banity, if the etymology only was to be re- 
garded; but cuſtom has given it a narrower 
ſignification. A mechanic, a peaſant, may 
be civil ; but it is a man of the world only, 
that can be polite. So that the terms civility 
and politeneſs expreſs rather different qua- 
lities, than different degrees of the ſame 
quality. 
"<> Bis 

As wit has been called the ſeaſoning of 

reaſon, politeneſs may be called the ſea- 


ſoning of good-nature, Politeneſs is the 


lame thing to a good heart, that wit is to 
good ſenſe. Wit and politeneſs are the ad- 
dition of an inexprefſible fineneſs, delicacy, 
and grace; the one to reaſon, and the other 
to goodneſs. 

But as much company and converſation 


frequently give an air of wit to perſons who 


have naturally but a very ſmall ſhare of it ; 
in the ſame manner, and more frequently, 
indeed, it gives an appearance of good qua- 
lities to thoſe who, in reality, have very bad 
ones. The politeneſs of the one is but their 
ill-temper ſeaſoned, as the wit of the other 
is but the ſeaſoning of their dulneſs. 


III. 

There is a great deal that is purely arbi- 
trary in politeneſs. The way of ſaying and 
doing the ſame things, and expreſſing eſteem, 
reſpect, 
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reſpect, and friendſhip, is different in differ- 


ent countries. An acquaintance with the 
world, therefore, is the only thing to teach 
politeneſs, and to form it in a perſon's man- 
ners. The moſt particular inſtructions that 
can be given, will not take in, for, indeed, 
they cannot expreſs every thing upon the 
ſubject, much leſs will they communicate a 
capacity of practiſing. There is a wide di- 
ſtance between ſpeculative and practical po- 
liteneſs. Every thing that conſiſts in action, 
is to be learnt by action only. 


IV. 

There are ſome perſons that have but 
little politeneſs in the very centre of polite- 
neſs, the court itſelf. Being much in the 
world, is not always ſufficient for acquiring 
politeneſs, without the proper natural qua- 
lities; as theſe are not ſufficient of them- 
ſelves, without the uſe of good company. 
Theſe qualities are, a great ſhare of huma- 
nity and good-nature, a delicacy of think- 
ing to diſtinguiſh readily what is proper to 
be done in all circumſtances, a very obſe- 
quious temper, a facility of putting on all 
humours, and taking up any opinion as oc- 
caſion may require, or, at leaſt, of ſeeming 
to do ſo. *s 

But to practiſe the diſguiſe and diflimu- 
lation that are often neceſſary for this pur- 


poſe, is a very hard part. Man is naturally 


ſincere. He loves to ſpeak what he thinks, 
U 2 and 
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and to give vent to his own genuine ſenti— 
ments. This diſpoſition in mankind, how- 
ever laudable in itſelf, is a great hindrance 
to politeneſs, which directs us to do and 
ſay nothing that may give offence to others; 
whence it follows, that a perſon muſt not 
ſay every thing he thinks, nor do every 
thing he has an inclination to, not even 
when his thoughts and inclinations are the 
molt reaſonable. 

A great part of the faults, that are com- 
mitted againſt politeneſs, proceed from too 
much ſincerity and frankneſs; from perſons 
not being able to confine themſelves to ſpeak 
and act within the bounds of good breeding, 
or, at leaſt, on ſome occaſions, to be filent, 
Such a one, you hear it often ſaid, is a 
good-natured man, and a man of ſenſe; but 
he is too plain and downright in conver- 
ſation. A man of ſenſe fees and hears 3 
thouſand things in company, that diſguſt 
him in ſpite of all his good-nature ; and he 
is too apt to diicover his uneaſineſs at them. 
A perſon with a clear head, and a good heart, 
it is allowed, has nothing to diſguiſe or con- 
ccal among his equals, and they might juſtly 
reſent any inſincerity in his behaviour to 
them. But are our equals the only people 
we converſe with ? or, rather, where do we 
find them ? The more diſcernment a per- 
ſon has in his underſtanding, and (if you 
will) in his heart, the more occaſions he 

| meets 
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meets with, in converſing with the world, 
of diſguiſing his ſentiments. 

And yet the natural diſpoſition to ſince- 
rity is univerſal enough among mankind. 
It is true, in fact, that the world is full of 
cheats and diſſemblers; but then, for the 
moſt part, they are not born ſo, but have 
acquired the character by practice. They 
were born, indeed, with paſſions which they 
are obliged to conceal, in order to gratify 
them the better; but at the ſame time they 
are born with a natural propenſity to act 
openly, and appear juſt what they are. But 
they have found, by experience, the incon- 
veniences of ſuch a principle; and it muſt 
have colt them great ſtruggles to get the 
better of it. I appeal, for the truth of this, 
to the greateſt maiters in the art of diſſimu- 
lation, Habit, in this caſe, never wholly 
deſtroys nature. Conſtant diſſimulation is a 
violent ſtate, a kind of ſlavery, to which we 
are not naturally ſubject. It coſts a perſon 
more or leſs ſtruggle, in proportion as he 
has uſed it, and in proportion to the ends 
tor which he is forced to practiſe it ; but it 
always colts ſomewhat, and never ceaſes to 
be a conſtraint, 

'The man, who, of all the worid, carried 
diſſimulation and diſguiſe to the greateſt 
height, was pope Sixtus Quintus; and yet 
he was naturally of a temper the leaſt pro- 
per for diſguiſe, for any. The firſt part of 
his life preſents us with a ſcene of impru- 

| U 3 dent 
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dent warmth, and indiſcreet ſincerity. His 
youth, his very infancy itſelf, gave preſages 
of the great man, and exalted genius; but 
the conſummate politician, the man of dee 

artifice and deſign, were not yet foreſeen, 
He deceived the world with more ſucceſs, 
as he had appeared leſs capable of deceiving. 
What, now, was the cauſe of ſo great a 
change? Ambition; that is to ſay, the moſt 
violent of all our paſſions. However, it 
wrought this change in him but very gra- 
dually. 

The perſon who practiſes ſincerity on all 
occaſions, will be thought guilty of ſome- 
what more than unpoliteneſs. As there is 
commonly more bad than good to ſay of 
men, and perpetual temptations to contra- 
dict them, either in their opinions, or their 
Pn, a perſon that ſhould always ſpeak 

is mind in converſation, muſt infallibly 
paſs for ill-natured. 


1 

It is a hard matter to be polite in our be- 
haviour with thoſe that are diſagreeable to 
us; and it is the misfortune of men of fine 
ſenſe, that they meet with few people but 
what are ſo. The more ſenſe a perſon has, 
the more faults he diſcovers in other men. 
Beſides, men of ſenſe do not know how to 
ſubmit to a thouſand little formalities, that 
yet are a part of polite behaviour : ſo that 
it is a harder thing to be polite with a fine 
| under- 
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underſtanding, than with a common one. 
But, when a perſon of this character is polite, 
he is always more ſo than other men, and 
in a more agrecable manner. Every thing 
that happens is an occaſion to him of ſaying 
polite things; and the fine turn he gives 
them, makes them ſtill more agreeable, pro- 
vided there be no room to diſtruſt his fin- 
cerity. A plain home-ſpun commendation 
ſhall ſometimes flatter us more than the 
molt elegant compliment; becauſe it carries 
a more genuine and unaffected. air with 
it. When a perſon praiſes me with too 
much ingenuity, I always ſuſpect, that he 
does it only to ſhew his wit, and 1s rather 
aiming at my good opinion of him, than to 
teſtify his own of me. Our vanity 1s never 
to be flattered ſucceſsfully by ſuch things 
as proceed only from the vanity of other 
people. 

This more elegant and ingenious kind of 
politeneſs, which belongs to perſons of fine 
ſenſe only, 1s rarely to be found beyond a 
certain degree ; but a little knowledge of 
the world, good ſenſe, and a good diſpo- 
ſition, are ſufficient to keep a perſon from 
doing and ſaying any thing that is unpolite. 
And of this kind is the politeneſs of the 
people of moderate capacity, who never fail 
to make their company agreeable by their 
complaiſance, attention, &c, 


U 4 VI. There 
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There is an unpoliteneſs of ill- nature, and 
an unpoliteneſs of ill- breeding. It is th 
latter only that is, properly ſpeaking, unpo 
liteneſs; and, in my opinion, the word 
thould be confined to that only. Though 
an ill- natured ſatirical perſon be unpolite in 
one ſenſe, yet I would not apply the term 
to ſuch an one, becauſe it does not agree with 
him in its full ſenſe. Cuſtom, however, 
has prevailed to the contrary ; but this 
cuſtom itſelf ſeems to have been founded in 
Ill- nature. We ule the word unpolite, ra- 
ther than that of ill-natured, becauſe it 
expreſſes more. You naturally inſpire con- 
tempt for the perſon you charge with un- 
politeneſs, whereas you only excite hatred 
towards the perſon you repreſent as ill- 
natured; and not always that. We do not 
heartily hate an ill- natured man, unleſs we 
have felt the effects of his ill- nature; where- 
as an unpolite perſon is always deſpiſed by 
thoſe who think him ſo, whether they have 
ever ſuffered by him, or not. By aſcribing 
to unpoliteneſs a word, or an action, we are 
offended with, we throw all the diſgrace of 
the affront upon the author of it; whereas 
by complaining of an ill-natured piece of 
raillery, or a ſadirical thing that has been 
ſaid of us, we are apt to give our hearers 
an idea to our own diſadvantage. Our com— 


plaints. lower us in their opinion, without 
giving 
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giving us any revenge upon the perſon that 
occaſioned them. 
VII. | 

To accuſe a perſon of unpoliteneſs, is a 
thing as much to his prejudice as any thing 
we can ſay of him; becauſe it is 1impotlible, 
that a perſon of tolerable tenſe, ſobriety, 
and education, and that keeps good com- 
pany, can be what we properly call unpo- 
lite. He may only be not ſo polite as ſome 
others; not impeccable in matters of polite- 
neſs, though his failures will be few and 
trivial. What is properly unpoliteneſs, im- 
plies ſeveral things, that are much to a per- 
ſon's diſcredit. 

VIII. | 

Perſons of much vivacity are not com- 
monly very polite ; yet the greateſt vivacity 
is not in itſelf any thing diſreputable, tho 
it be frequently ſo by means of other fail- 
ings, that accompany it, and of which it is, 
in ſome meaſure, the principle and the 
cauſe. 

Perſons of a lively make are almoſt al- 
ways choleric, impatient, and opinionative, 
at leaſt by fits; and ſuch as are not tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, are apt to 
impute theſe failings to a worſe cauſe than 
that of vivacity, vi. to pride, and a mean 
way of thinking, Beſides, vivacity occafions 
people to act precipitately, and without re- 
flection. It hurries the perſons it prevails 
over, from one thing to another, and renders 
them 
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them incapable of that continued attention, 
without which it is impoſſible not to com- 
mit a thouſand faults againſt politeneſs. 


IX. 

It is very difficult for a perſon to be po- 
lite, at leaſt, to be conſtantly ſo, that is 
fubject to ill-humour, Averſion and con- 
tempt may be diſſembled. You may ſup- 
preſs anger, conceal a bad heart, and dil- 
guiſe pride ; but ill-humour is, in a manner, 
untameable, It frequently diſcompoſes the 
whole man, and is a real malady that calls 
for phyſical remedies, rather than moral 
ones. When the ill fit is over, and the 
blood has recovered its natural courſe, and 
reflection begins to take place again; what 
bluſhes and fighs does it coſt a perſon, to 

think how unreaſonable he has been, how 

_ eaſily piqued, how different from himſclt ? 
What reſolutions does he not make, to be 
more upon his guard for the future? The 
next day, perhaps, a fit ſeizes him again, 
and he falls into the ſame perverſeneſs. 

A perſon that is ſubject to this unhappineſs, 
ought to govern himſe'f as much as poſſible. 
The impoſſibility of a complete victory over 
it will not, however, diſpenſe with his 
making all the reſiſtance he is able. It is 
in this, as in every other caſe: we are ex- 
cuſable for our faults no further than it is 
out of our power to prevent them. But, as 
other people are not the leſs ſufferers, for our 


ill 
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ill treatment of them being in voluntary; we 
ought always, for offences of this kind, how- 
ever unavoidable we may think them, to aſk 
pardon in a very particular manner ; and, 
when we are maſters of our reaſon, endea- 
vour to atone for our caprice and extrava- 
gance, by a more extraordinary meaſure of 
obſervance and politeneſs, We muſt be free 
to confeſs and acknowledge our weakneſs, 
and intreat thoſe who have the misfortune 
to live with us, to endure us, if it is poſſible, 
and, if they will take ſo much trouble upon 
them, to govern us, 


X. 

The character of being polite is one of 
the moſt advantageous characters a perſon 
can have, There is no other ſort of merit 
that takes univerſally ; but every body 1s 
fond of an acquaintance and intimacy with 
a polite man, Politeneſs is, at leaſt, the ap- 
pearance of the moſt confiderable virtues, 
and creates both love and eſteem, 

Politeneſs is, in one ſenſe, of more im- 
portance than good qualities themſelves. 
One may, abſolutely ſpeaking, do without 
friendſhips ; but there is no doing without 


ſociety ; and there is no being in ſociety 
without politeneſs, 


XI. 
A deſire of being polite frequently throws 
people into ceremony and affectation, which 


15 
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is more ridiculous and diſagreeable than ill 
manners itſelf. A perſon may offend againſt 
good manners by excels as well as defect. 

Extravagant and too frequent expreſſions 
of eſteem and reſpect, &c, are only trouble- 
ſome to the perſons they are directed to, 
and therefore contrary to true politeneſs, the 
end of which is to pleaſe. It is a point of 
great judgment to adjuſt them to perſons 
and circumſtances, The behaviour that is 
ceremony with an inferior, or an equal, is 
but due reſpect to a ſuperior. 

The faults which give us moſt offence 
in other pcople, are generally ſuch as they 
take for great beauties in their behaviour. 
There are perſons, for inſtance, that think 
themſelves very polite, when they expreſs 
their pity for you, whatever pain they may 
give you by it. This is the moſt ridiculous 
impertinence a perſon can be guilty of. The 
vanity that is at the bottom of this blunder, 
and the pride that is the conſequence of it, 
are perſectly intolerable. Such affected and 
conceited airs are equally offenſive to all man- 
kind, The truly polite laugh at them, and 
thoſe who are not ſo reſent them. 

But very often the charge of affectation is 
without foundation, A perſon admired for 
his politeneſs in own, and at court, would 
be thought affected in the country. I once 
knew a country gentleman, who was as polite 
as he had occaſion to be, before he ever ſaw 


Paris ; but thither be went to give = 
la 
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laſt poliſh to his behaviour, and ſhake off 
every thing that ſavoured of the country. 
When he came home again, the gentlemen 
of his acquaintance thought him quite ſpoil- 
ed and affected to the laſt degree, and he 
found by experience, that a perſon 1s never 
the worſe liked by ſome people for a little 
plainneſs. Indeed, Sir, ſays one of them, 
you muſt come back again to your old be- 
haviour : you mult bring yourſelf down to 
the level of the people you are to ſpend your 
life with, and have no more politeneſs about 
you, than you had a twelve-month ago. 
We plain folks have no notion of ſuch fine 
manners. You have quite overdone the mat- 
ter, with reſpect to us; and if you keep on 
in this way, you will make yourſelf more 
ridiculous here, by your Paris airs, than the 
people you now think ſuch, would be at 
Paris with the manners of the country. 


XII. 

Politeneſs conſiſting chiefly in obſerving 
decencies; and the ſubject of decency being, 
as was ſaid before, our actions and diſcourſe; 
the perſon that would behave with unex- 
ceptionable propriety, and practiſe that po- 
liteneſs which every gentleman is indiſpen- 
ſably bound to, mutt vary his behaviour, 
according to the ranks, ages, ſexes, &c. 
The breach of this rule is a fource of great 
extravagancies, It is not only meant, that 
eur diſcourſe and behaviour ſhould be ſuited 


tO 
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to thoſe we converſe with; but alſo that | it 
be becoming of ourſelves. 


XIII. 

The familiarity that is contracted in friend- 
ſhips of the greateſt intimacy, and the longeſt 
ſtanding, will not diſpenſe with the obſer- 
vance of politeneſs; and the freedom allowed 
of between friends ought always to be ac- 
companied with a proper reſpect, eſpecially 
in the preſence of others. As there 1s no 
real friendſhip without eſteem, friends ſhould 
be as careful to expreſs their eſteem for each 
other, as their friendſhip. There have been 
many inſtances of friendſhips intirely broken 
off, or, at leaſt, confiderably cooled, on 
account that the parties, under a pretence 
of treating one another freely and without 
ceremony, have {lid inſenfibly into rudeneſs 
and ill manners. 

The great occaſion of all, that calls for 
politeneſs with our friend, is, when there is 
a neceſſity for telling him ſome uſeful truth, 
that is diſagreeable in itſelf, and to admoniſh 
him of his faults and weakneſſes. This 1s 
one of the duties of friendſhip, and it is po- 
liteneſs only, that can enable us to perform 
it ſucceſsfully. That will teach a man the 
art of reproving without mortifying, and 
even mortifying without giving offence, 


XIV. As 
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XIV. 

As the ſtrongeſt paſſion in human nature 
is that which we have for being eſteemed 
and regarded, politeneſs more eſpecially con- 
fiſts in giving proots of our conſideration 
for the perſons we converſe with, in ma- 
naging and even flattering their vanity. Va- 
nity is the ſource, and the ſeaſoning, of our 
greateſt pleaſures. 

A perpetual ſacrifice of our own vanity, 
to that of other people, is the beſt definition 
that can be given of politeneſs. 

When I talk of flattering the vanity of 
others, I do not mean in the way of ſervile 
flattery and adulation. Theſe are words that 
are always taken in a bad ſenſe. It is eſſen- 
tial to flattery to praiſe falſely, whereas a 
perſon may be ſaid to flatter, in giving the 
juſteſt praiſes. The word latter frequently 
ſignifies no more than to pleaſe; to ſpeak 
and act with the view of being agreeable. A 
perſon is ſaid to have a flattering way with 
him, meaning no more than a winning and 
infinuating one. It is never allowable to 
beitow praiſe improperly, not only becauſe 
it may be a means of infpiring the perſons 
that receive it with pride, but alſo, becauſe 
it is never allowable to ſpeak contrary to 
truth, On the other hand, one may, and even 
ought frequently to give a perſon his juſt 
praiſes, though it ſhould have this effect 
upon him. In a word, one may flatter the 
vanity of others, without being guilty of 

what 
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what is properly flattery and adulation. For 
inſtance, when we make uſe of a compli- 
ment to introduce a piece of friendly advice, 
or a ſcaſonable reproof ; or when by draw- 
ing the converſation to any particular ſub- 
ject, or by artfully throwing in a contra- 
diction, you give others an opportunity of 
ſhining, and diſplaying their parts; may not 
this be ſaid to flatter their vanity ? The ex- 
preſſion, I think, is not at all too ſtrong ; 
and, rightly underſtood, carrics nothing in 
it that 1s oftenfive to good morals. 

Indeed, when we cannot pleaſe in con- 
verſation, without having recourſe to diſ- 
guiſe and falihood, we muſt then give up 
the deſign. When truth and politeneſs in- 
terfere with each other, and are not to be 
reconciled, politeneſs muſt always be facri- 
ficed to truth. 

XV. 

It is not ſufficient, that a perſon forhears 
doing and ſaying every thing, that may be 
diſagrecable to other people; but he muſt 
alſo bear with any thing they may ſay or do, 
that is offenſive or ill-mannered to himſelf: 
ſo that a great part of good breeding con- 
fiſts in bearing with bad, and giving no 
other reproof to it but that of a contrary be- 
haviour. 

To give others to underſtand, that they 
offend us, is generally a pretty ſure way to 
offend them, 

The 
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The difficulty of being polite is juſt as 
great, as the number is ſmall of thoſe who 
are ſo. 

25 > 4 

It is of uſe to be ſometimes with people 
that are not polite. The diſguſt you take at 
their behaviour, and the obſervation you 
make of their faults, ſecure you from falling 
into them, Beſides, nothing 1s more proper 
to confirm us in politeneſs, than the neceſ- 
ſity we are under of practiſing it with per- 
ſons that are deficient in it. Thoſe that 
are polite themſelves, are of uſe to us by 
their example; but thoſe who are not ſo, 
furniſh us with a variety of occaſions, where 
it is ditficult to be ſo, And frequent occa- 
ſions of acting do more toward overcoming 
a difficulty, than mere examples. If po- 
liteneſs is to be learnt thoroughly by practice 
only, which way ſhall a perſon learn that 
part of it, which conſiſts in bearing unpo- 
liteneſs, without converſing with people of 
this character? Let us ſuppoſe a young man, 


that has never converſed with any but polite 


people, and conſequently has never received 
any affront from ill- breeding. His friends 
may have told him, without doubt, that he 
can never have any ſufficient reaſon for de- 


parting from the rules of politeneſs; that 


they are to be kept even with thoſe who 
break them with us; and that another man's 
miſbehaviour will by no means juſtify ours. 
Fine leflons, in truth; but of little uſe to 

X him 
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him under the firſt incivility that is offered 
him! The more polite he is himſelf, the 
more will he be ſhocked with the affront; 
and, by that means, in the greater danger of 
violating his politeneſs. But a proper ac- 
quaintance with the world, where he will 
meet with but too many inſtances of the 
fame kind, will quickly give him a more 
firm and robuſt politeneſs ; a politeneſs ca- 
able of maintaining itſelf againſt the inſults 
of ill-breeding itſelf, Politeneſs, like all 
other virtues, 1s to be brought to its full per- 
tection, only by ſurmounting difficulties. 


XVII. 

The company of the ladies, it is com- 
monly ſaid, is the beſt ſchool for politeneſs; 
and it is true: but, however, not ſo much 
for the improvement we receive from them, 
in the way of example, as from the neceſſity 
we are under of behaving with a great deal 
of politeneſs before them, in order to be 
thought barely tolerable by them. The moſt 
eſſential merit a man can have, with women 
of ſenſe, is a large ſhare of politeneſs. There 
are women that have lovers without ſenſe 
or politeneſs, or one fingle good quality; 
but there are none that will make an ac- 
quaintance of a perſon, even of the greateſt 
worth, and the fineſt underſtanding, if he 
wants that agreeable addreſs, that genteel 
and eafy behaviour, which diſtinguiſh the 
weil-bred man, 

The 
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The advantage a perſon reaps from fre- 
quent converſation with the ladies, in regard 
to politeneſs, is pretty much of the ſame 
kind with that of frequenting people of qua- 
lity. The women in Europe, and eſpecially 
in France, are the quality in reſpect of he 
men, even of thoſe who are their ſupe rs. 
But the politeneſs we practiſe with great 
folks, is frequently no more than; 1::4tter 
of mere decency, a forced behaviour, in 
which the heart has no ſhare, and whic!: 
colts us a great ſacrifice of our inclinations ; 
whereas the obſervance we pay to the ladies 
is a voluntary homage, the moſt ſincere hat 
can be. There is as great a pleaſure in ſhe 
ing them reſpect, as they take in recciving 
it. And, therefore, they make the beit 
maſters for men in the affair of politeneſs, 
becauſe they are the molt ſevere, and, at 
the ſame time, the beſt beloved of any. 

Merit may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
ſorts ; the eſteemable, the amiable, and the 
agrecable. The merit we eſteem lies na 
{uperiority of genius and underſtanding, 
joined with perfect probity and honour, 
The amiable kind is ſeated in the heart, and 
conſiſts in a ſweetneſs of manners, an even- 
nels of temper, and, above all, in « polite 
behaviour. The agreeable merit is a turn 
tor gaicty, and a faculty of communicating 
it to other people, 
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XVIII. 

An exceſs of boldneſs, or of baſhfulneſs, 
is equally contrary to true politeneſs, which 
requires, that we talk and a& equally with 
an air of modeſty, and an air of freedom. 

Baſhfulneſs is ſeldom to be cured by mere 
advice, and ſtill leſs by raillery and reproaches. 
The uſe of company and the world is the 
only cure for it; and even this will not in- 
tirely conquer it in ſome people. The leaſt 
thing in the world diſconcerts them. They 
can neither talk nor behave with any free- 
dom, but among their particular friends ; 
and that conſtraint and perplexity, with 
which they appear in company, is apt to 
give people a very low opinion of their un- 
derſtanding. 

It is not beſt to ſeem to give too much at- 
tention to a baſhful perſon. This ſets him 
more at his eaſe : and his ſpirits ſhould be 
raiſed now-and-then, by ſaying ſome ſhort. 
and moderate thing to his adyantage (Per- 
ſons of this ſort would very often be agree- 
able company, if they could but flatter them- | 
ſelves it was in their power to be ſo) ; but | 
too ſtrong compliments only ſerve to con- 
found them the more. 

Baſhfulnefs has all the appearance of 
modeſty, but it is frequently no more than 
an appearance, It does not always imply ? 
freedom from pride or ſelf. conceit, and 
leaſt of all from vanity. I have known 
baſhful people, that were aſtoniſhed at Rey 
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ſelves for being ſo ; becauſe they knew very 
well, they ſaid, that they did not want ſenſe, 
and were no worſe furniſhed with the means 
of being agreeable, than other people. There 
are, therefore, baſhful people, that have a 
very good conceit of themſelves. When they 
are alone, they raiſe themſelves with a re- 
flection upon their merit and endowments, 
whatever they think them ; and, upon the 
ftrength of theſe, they imagine, they ſhall 
face company the next time with proper aſ- 
ſurance, and deliver themſelves in conver- 
fation with due freedom ; but no ſooner 
have they tried the experiment again, than 
their old confuſion and perplexity return 


upon them as bad as ever. 


Others, and, indeed, the greateſt num- 
ber of them, have more vanity than ſelf- 
conceit. They are baſhful for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they are too deſirous to 
pleaſe, and too apprehenſive of the opinion 
people may entertain of them. They never 
talk but with trembling. They are afraid 
they ſhall expoſe themſelves by what they 
are ſaying, and make themſelves ridiculous 
to the company. 

Selt-conceit produces contempt of others, 
and, of conſequence, a failure of the reſpect 
that is due to them, The want of a juſt 
confidence in one's ſelf occaſions a foolith 
ſhamefacedneſs, and ridiculous perplexity : 
{0 that one ought to have a good opinion of 

* 3 | Other 
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XVIII. 

An exceſs of boldneſs, or of baſhfulneſs, 
is equally contrary to true politeneſs, which 
requires, that we talk and act equally with 
an air of modeſty, and an air of freedom. 

Baſhfulneſs is ſeldom to be cured by mere 
advice, and ſtill leſs by raillery and reproaches. 
The uſe of company and the world is the 
only cure for it; and even this will not in- 
tirely conquer it in ſome people, The leaſt 
thing in the world diſconcerts them. They 
can neither talk nor behave with any free- 
dom, but among their particular friends ; 
and that conſtraint and perplexity, with 
which they appear in company, is apt to 
give people a very low opinion of their un- 
derſtanding. 

It is not beſt to ſeem to give too much at- 
tention to a baſhtul perſon. This ſets him 
more at his eaſe: and his ſpirits ſhould be 
raiſed now-and-then, by ſaying ſome ſhort 
and moderate thing to his advantage (Per- 
ſons of this ſort would very often be agree- 
able company, if they could but flatter them- 
ſelves it was in their power to be ſo) ; but 
too ſtrong compliments only ſerve to con- 
found them the more. 

Baſhfulneſs has all the appearance of 
modeſty, but it is frequently no more than 
an appearance, It does not always imply 2? 
freedom from pride or ſelf-conceit, and 
leaſt of all from vanity. I have known 
baſhiful people, that were aſtoniſhed at ew 
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ſelves for being ſo ; becauſe they knew very 
well, they ſaid, that they did not want ſenſe, 
and were no worſe furniſhed with the means 
of being agreeable, than other people. There 
are, therefore, baſhful people, that have a 
very good conceit of themſelves. When they 
are alone, they raiſe themſelves with a re- 
flection upon their merit and endowments, 
whatever they think them; and, upon the 
ftrength of theſe, they imagine, they ſhall 
face company the next time with proper aſ- 
ſurance, and deliver themſelves in conver- 
fation with due freedom ; but no ſooner 
have they tried the experiment again, than 
their old confuſion and perplexity return 
upon them as bad as ever. | 

Others, and, indeed, the greateſt num- 
ber of them, have more vanity than ſelf- 
conceit. They are baſhful for no other rea- 
ſon, but becauſe they are too deſirous to 
pleaſe, and too apprehenſive of the opinion 
people may entertain of them. They never 
talk but with trembling. They are afraid 
they ſhall expoſe themſelves by what they 
are ſaying, and make themſelves ridiculous 
to the company. 

Selt-conceit produces contempt of others, 
and, of conſequence, a failure of the reſpect 
that is due to them, The want of a juſt 
confidence in one's ſelf occafions a fooliſh 
ſhametacedneſs, and ridiculous perplexity : 
{0 that one ought to have a good opinion of 
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other people, and not too bad a one of one's 
ſelf. 
XIX. 

There is a politeneſs in ſurrendering your- 
ſelf, if I may ſay ſo, with a good grace in 
converſation ; in having no better ſenſe than 
the reſt of your company; in not affecting 
too much exactneſs in what you ſay; in 
leaving room, now-and-then, for a contra. 
diction, or an objection; in a word, in take. 
ing care not to be always in the right, 

I knew a perſon who talked very well, 
but never ſaid any thing without having the 
foul draught of it firſt in his head; for 
which reaſon he talked but little in com- 
pany. Premeditation runs away with all 
the time; and you loſe the ſeaſon for what 
you have to ſay, before you are prepared to 
ſay it. By this means, a man is always 
vexed himſelf, and troubleſome to other 
people. This is all pride and vanity, and, o. 
conſequence, want of politeneſs. For po- 
liteneſs, it muſt be remembered, conſiſts in 
the art of concealing our own vanity, and 
flattering that of other people. But you can 
never flatter a man more ſucceſsfully, than 
by giving him an opportunity of oppoſing 
you with advantage, of thinking himſelt 
better maſter of the point than yourlſelt, 
and of ſeeing, that you are forced to give 
it up to his arguments. The greater ſhare 
of ſenſe a man has, the more he is obliged 
to this ſort ot politeneſs, and the more he 
flatters 
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flatters the vanity of the perſons he conde- 

ſcends to. 

Me are too much afraid of being deſpiſed, 

and not enough of being hated. We diſco- 
ver in this the badneſs of our hearts. But 
we act too, at the ſame time, againſt our 1 
true intereſt; for it is of much more im- 
portance to us to be beloved, than eſteemed. 0 
Friendſhip is a ſource of the moſt ſolid 
advantages we can draw from a commerce 
with other men. It is not the perſons we 
eſteem, that we are fondeſt of ſerving, but 
thoſe we love. A mere eſteem is not the 
principle of friendſhip and beneficence. 


The NATURA L. 


day the natural, as we ſay the 
Ver heiblime. I ſhall explain my 
/—RS ticle by juſtifying it, 


J. 


To write naturally, is to write in ſuch a 
way as may ſeem to have coſt the writer no 
pains, 

It is only upon reflection, that we judge 
a fine performance, written in a natural ſtyle, 
muſt have coſt the compoſer ſome labour. 
We know by experience, and the confeſ- 
ſion of the beſt writers, that a work of any 
conſiderable goodneſs muſt be the effect of 
application; that it is impoſſible every thing 
ſhould preſent itſelf at once to the mind, in 
the point of perfection that is neceſſary for 
its appearing before a judicious reader; and 
that when a perſon of the greateſt and the 
rcadicſt genius writes every thing that offers 
to his imagination, and in the ſame 1 
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that it offers, his work is a mixture of good 
and bad things, and of things well and ill 
expreſſed. Indeed, one ſometimes meets, 
all at once, with the beſt thought upon a 
ſubject, and the beſt manner of expreſſing 
it; but the contrary to this is much more 
frequently the caſe. 


II. 

The thoughts that are moſt ſuitable to a 
ſubject, and the expreſſion that is moſt 
ſuitable to thoſe thoughts, give a natural air 
to a diſcourſe, Nothing ſeems eaſier to have 
been found, than the thoughts that are moſt 
proper ; and the expreſſion that 1s juſteſt 
ſeems to be the firſt that could have of- 
fered. 

It is a conſequence of this principle, that 
the order and connexion of thoughts with 
one another make a diſcourſe natural. It 
is not enough, that all the thoughts you 
make uſe of are proper to your ſubje& ; but 
they muſt alſo agree with one another; each 
thought muſt introduce and uſher in the 
next, ſo that the reader may be led on 
ſmoothly, without ſtraining his attention for 

the connexion. 
Ihe omiſſion of that which the reader 
may eaſily ſupply, will not hinder a diſ- 
courſe from appearing natural and flowing; 
becauſe it is natural enough to retrench what 
is eaſily ſupplied. On the other hand, it 
would be a ſort of affectation to proceed, 
Z | upon 
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upon all ſubjects, in a geometrical manner, 
by a chain of ideas e ang 4 linked with 
one another. Beſides, the ſuppreſſion of 
that, which, as it were, ſupplies itſelf, make; 
a diſcourſe more rapid and lively, and, of 
courſe, more natural. A conſequence may 
ſtand at a diſtance from its principle, and, 
nevertheleſs, appear natural, when the other 
conſequences, that connect them together, are 
obvious. A writer muſt make as faſt as he 
can to his point, and without taking any 
notice of every little ſtep in the way. The 
mind delights to perceive ſeveral things at a 
glance, provided it can be done eafily, But 
what is eaſy to one, is not ſo to another, 
That which is but a ſtep for a giant, is a 
leap for a dwarf. Thus, a diſcourſe, that 
ſhall appear very natural and clear to ſome 
readers, ſhall not be ſo to others of leſs pe- 
netration. 

In general, that which requires a good 
deal of application to be perfectly under- 
ſtood, that which ſeems obſcure rather from 
the ſtyle than the things themſelves, docs 
not appear natural ; at leaſt, the firſt time 
of reading it. That which we read with 
labour, ſeems to us to have been compoſed 


with pain. That which we underſtand with 


difficulty, we think was not written without, 
But then it often happens, that we think 2 
thing very natural, upon a ſecond reading, 
which we thought otherwiſe of at firſt. 
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III. 

A perſon may write with eaſe to himſelf, 
and yet not very naturally. Much practice, 
joined to a particular turn of mind, may 
make eaſy to ſome people a way of writing 
that is not natural, and which would be 
very difficult, or even impoſtible, to others. 
It is ſo true, that the natural, in its original 
meaning, and according to the moſt com- 
mon acceptation of the word, is the eaſy, 
or that which ſeems ſo, that when any 
one appears to write with eafe, even in a 


ſtyle that is not natural, we fay it is natural 
to him. 


IV. 

A ſtyle may be ſingular, and yet natural 
at the ſame time. It may not have the 
leaſt reſemblance to any other ſtyle we are 
acquainted with; nor may we, perhaps, be 
apt to think we ſhould imitate it eaſily ; 
and yet there may be ſomething natural, 
imple, and eaſy in it: ſuch, in my opi- 
nion, is the ſtyle of Fontenelle. 


*. 

Common converſation, even that of the 
lower fort of people, abounds with a num- 
ber of very happy expreflions, which, from 
the mouths of their authors, have paſſed in- 
ſenſibly into all others. By hearing them 
conſtantly, we underſtand them without 
reflection. They do not ſtrike us in the 
leaſt, nor do we dream of their having any 


Wit 
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wit in them. Vet ſome of theſe expreſſions 
are ſo ingenious, that we ſhould think them 
quaint and affected, if they were new; and 
I do not doubt but they were thought ſo at 
their firſt appearance, Habit makes that 
feem natural, which, at firſt, we might think 
too refined ; and, in time, we frequently 
come to look upon it even as flat and in- 
ſipid. 
VI. 

Negligencies give a natural air to writing, 
by diſcharging it of an air of labour and 
ſtiffneſs; and it is in this ſenſe that they 
are ſometimes reckoned among the graces of 
ſtyle. They ſet off a piece, not by them- 
{elves, and as they are beauties ; for, on the 
contrary, they are, at leaſt, a leſſer kind of 
faults ; but becauſe they are looked upon as 
indications, that a work has not been much 
laboured. And that it is intirely upon this 
account, that they pleaſe us, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that they have a different effect upon 
us, when we meet with them in a work 
that ſeems in general to have been ſtudied; 
for, in that caſe, they cannot perſuade us, 
that the piece was written with eaſe, becauſe 
the main of it gives us a different impreſſion 
of it. Inſtead of making us think, that an 
author has not laboured much in the pro- 
duction of it, they only ſhew, that he has 
not laboured equally throughout; that he 
has not taken the pains to correct his faults, 


or, perhaps, that he did not ſee them. my 
this 
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this is an impreſſion to his diſadvantage ; 
and therefore it may be ſaid, that negligen- 
cies diſcredit a work which has otherwiſe an 
air of labour, or ought, indeed, to be la- 
boured. | 

We are ſometimes well pleaſed, as M. 
Paſchal ſays, to find a man, where we ex- 
pected an author. And ſometimes, too, we 
could be glad to find an author, and not 
a man. 

But it is ſaid, That negligencies ſet off 
| beauties, and ſhew them in a ſtronger light, 
and are in a work what ſhades are in a 
icture. 

I anſwer, That it is not always true, that 
a beauty, preceded or followed by a fault, 
appears to more advantage for it ; for I am 
ſpeaking only of ſuch negligencies as would 
be faults, and not merely of ſuch turns and 
expreſſions as are of a more ſimple and fa- 
miliar kind. So far is every thing from 
being a fault, that is not quite brilliant, 
that it is not always a negligence, and very 
frequently a beauty. 

I ſay, therefore, that there needs but one 
of theſe negligencies, that are faults, to 
ſpoil a fine paſſage in a work; and a certain 
number of negligent paſſages in a work, to 
diminiſh the value of it conſiderably, or even 
to ſpoil the whole to ſuch a degree, as that 
the beauties of it ſhall be intirely loſt, 
Whatever pleaſure particular paflages in a 
work may have given you, you are not fond 


of 
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of reading it again, if other paſſages in the 
ſame work, to as great a number, have con- 
ſiderably diſguſted you. The works that 
ſucceed beſt, or, at leaſt, have the woſt 
conſtant and laſting ſucceſs, are not ſuch as 
have moſt beauties in them ; but thoſe that 
have feweſt faults. Taking the whole of a 
work together, they are the latter ſort that 
give us molt pleaſure. Inequality is a great 
fault in works of entertainment. We love 
to have our pleaſures pure, and we often 
prefer ſuch as are ſog to the very greateſt, 
mixed with pain. This is more eſpecially 
true, with regard to the pleaſure of reading, 
when we read only for our pleaſure, There 
is ſcarce any pleaſure, in which a mixture of 
things that diſguſt us, is more ſenſibly felt. 

Homer and Virgil among the antients, 
and Corneille and Racine among the mo- 
derns, are a great inſtance of what I an 
ſaying. But to mention only the two latter, 
all the critics agree, that the beauties of 
Corneille are a good deal above thoſe of Ra. 
cine; but the latter is more equal, and ha: 
fewer faults : ſo that Corneille is in moſt 
repute with the men of judgment, and NR 
cine molt to the taſte of the public. There 
are, without doubt, other reaſons of this 
preterence, which is commonly given to 
Racine above Corneille; but this is one of 
the principal ones. 

Though it were true, that a beauty, pre- 
ceded by a fault, would appear to the greater 

ad- 
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advantage; yet what is gained on one ſide 
is loſt on the other: for a fault, preceded 
by a beauty, would appear juſt ſo much the 
worſe for it; but, in reality, there is more 
loſt than is got by ſuch a mixture. We 
diſcover more readily, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, and receive a ſtronger impreſſion 
from faults than beauties : beſides, the faults 
we meet with in a work, lower our opinion 
of the author, and, by that means, the plea- 
ſure we take in reading his performance. We 
conceive a good opinion of an author, when 
his work gives us pleaſure ; and this good 
opinion, again, heightens the pleaſure which 
his work gives us. | 
The compariſon ſo frequently brought in, 
upon this occaſion, of ſhades in a picture, 
can never ſerve to juſtify the negligences 
of writers : for ſhades are not properly neg- 
ligences in painting, but obſcure or fainter 
colours, which have their beauty, as well as 
any of the reſt, They are the darker parts 
of a picture, and ſerve to heighten the 
luſtre of thoſe which were intended to ap- 
pear in the ſtrongeſt light, Theſe they em- 
belliſh, and are embelliſhed by them in 
their turn, This compariſon, therefore, 
proves nothing but the neceſlity of va- 
riety in a ſtyle. There can never be too 
many beauties in a work intended to pleaſe ; 
but there may be too many beauties of one 
fort. Too uniform a ſtyle, how fine ſoever 
it be, is always tedious. And this, for in- 
{tance, 
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ſtance; is the fault of M. Flechier's ſtyle. I. 
would be more agreeable, if it had more 
variety in it. The antitheſis prevails too much 
in it, and recurs too often, Beſides, this, of 
all figures, is that which requires the moſt 
art and pains to manage it; and, conſequent. 
ly, is capable of giving an unnatural turn to 
a piece, where it occurs too frequently. 


„ 

The natural is an excellence and a per. 
fection in ſtyle, no further than the other 
qualities of a good ſtyle accompany it. 80 
that when it 1s ſaid, that a ſtyle ought to 
be natural; it is not to be underſtood as if 
a ſtyle was good, merely becauſe it is na- 
tural ; but only, that it is a bad one, or, 
at leaſt, not ſo good as it ſhould be, when 
it is not natural. 

There are ſeveral authors, that write very 
naturally, and yet very ill, in a flat and 
infipid ſtyle. Others write not naturally, 
and ill, in a ſtyle that is quaint and forced, 
without being ingenious, They would be 
glad to be natural, but they cannot effect 
it. They are not above common turns and 
expreſſions, if they knew but how to find 
them. Every thing is hard to expreſs witl 
them, even the plaineſt and moſt common 
things. And, laſtly, ſome authors writs 
very well in all reſpe&s, but that their ſtyle 
is not natural and ſimple enough. It is not 


ſaid, however, upon this account, that the) 
| are 
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are bad writers ; at leaſt, it ought not to be 
ſaid, 

The fault of not being natural proceeds 
ſometimes from want of genius, and ſome- 
times from want of taſte, 


VIII. 

Let us ſee, now, the reaſons of that plea- 
ſure, which a natural ſtyle gives us. I have 
already hinted them, by ſhewing, wherein 
they conſiſt; but it may be proper to point 
them out more diſtinctly. 

A work written naturally, in point of 
thought and ſtyle, pleaſes us, becauſe we 
read it without trouble or heſitation. It does 
not require too much application of us, 


IX. 

The fine things that have been produced 
without much ſtudy, pleaſe us likewiſe by 
means of the good opinion they give us of 
the author, It is true, indeed, this makes 
no difference in the things themſelves ; nor 
are they the better, or the worſe, for the 


greater or leſs application that has been be- 


ſtowed upon them. But though this is true, 
with reſpect to his works, yet our opinion 
of the author depends both upon the good- 
neſs of the productions, and the eaſe with 
which. he produced them. And our opinion 
of an author raiſes that we have of his work, 
But ſome people will ſay, What does it ſig- 


f nify, whether a book has coſt its author 


Y much 
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much ſtudy or little? It is a circumſtance 
foreign to the book itſelf. All that concerns 
a reader is, whether it be good or not. This 
is true; but this will not alter either the im- 
preſſion we receive from a work, or the 
judgment we make of it in conſequence of 
that impreſſion. There are ſeveral collections 
of letters, memoirs, and pieces of poetry, 
that would not give us ſo much pleaſure as 
they do, but as we know they were pro- 
duced at a heat. It is with reaſon that we 
think the better of the authors upon this 
account. Though their performances may 
be very imperfect, yet it muſt have required 
ſome genius to produce them with ſo much 
eaſe; but it is a mere prejudice to think the 
better of works for the ſake of the authors, 
And, perhaps, too, if it is rightly con- 
fidered, it may be as great a one to think 
the better, or the worſe, of an author, for 
the greater or leſs caſe he compoſes with; 
and that the proverb, which ſays, Soon enough, 
if well enough, is as applicable to authors, as 
it 1s to their writings, Great facility in com- 
poſing does not always imply a deeper and 
more ſolid genius, but only a greater ſhare 
of fire and vivacity ; and is not, properly 
ſpeaking, ſo much a perfection, as an ad- 
vantage, Two authors, equally. good, are | 
equally to be eſteemed. He that compoſes 
with the moſt eaſe, is only the moſt uncom- 
mon perſon. But I am too much intereſted 
in the queſtion myſelf, to determine it. 


X. k | 
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It is no excuſe for a ſorry performance, 
to ſay, that it coſt the author but little pains, 
if he really ought to have taken a great deal 
about it. On the contrary, we like it ſo 
much the worſe, on account of the reſent- 
ment we conceive againſt an author for his 
careleſſneſs. It argues a contempt of the 
public, to preſent it with the fruits of hurry 
and negligence ; and the affront which 2 
reader thinks is offered him in this way, diſ- 
guſts him, and gives him an unfavourable 
opinion of a performance. This holds good, 


more particularly of pieces for the ſtage, 


and ſpeeches upon public and folemn acca- 
fions. He who publiſhes, does in ſome ſort 
invite all the world to be his readers ; but 
he who brings a piece upon the ſtage, or 
pronounces a public oration, gives an invi- 
tation the moſt expreſs of all others. But 
it is a great indignity to invite the public, 
without making the beſt preparation that is 
poſſible for their reception. There are occa- 
ſions, when it is allowable to treat our friends 
without ceremony, and give them what we 
have at hand; as there are“ others, that re- 
quire a formal entertainment. 


XI. 

It would certainly prejudice a reader 
againſt a performance, to be told, that the 
author had ſpent but little time and pains 
about it; becauſe things of this fort are 
: 2 com- 
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commonly good for little. Indeed, ſuch ;' 
prepoſſeſſion as this may ſometimes ſerve to 
heighten our pleaſure; becauſe good things 
make juſt ſo much the more impreſſion upon 
ns, as we had little expectation of meeting 
with them; but, for the moſt part, it di- 
miniſhes it, and that which is good is apt 
to appear bad, if we expected to find it ſo. 
For the ſame reaſon, it would almoſt alway; 
happen, that we ſhould come to like a work 
the leſs, if we were told, even after reading it, 
that it had coſt the author but little ſtudy, 
Prejudice, in this caſe, would have a kind 
of retroſpective effect ; we ſhould be apt to 
look upon ourſelves as too much lighted, 
and think we had taken the performance for 


better than it really was. In ſhort, we | 


ſhould always think an author had been to 
blame, for not beſtowing more application 


upon it than he had; becauſe he might pro- 


bably have made it ſtill more perfect. There 
are ſometimes, indeed, ſmaller pieces, that 


are excellent, though the productions of an | 
inſtant ; and yet it is ſeldom but even theſe 


are capable of improvement. 


XII. 


But further; the natural pleaſes us, asit | 
carries an air of modeſty in it, whereas affect. 


ation has an air of vanity. It is taken for 


granted, that the generality of authors, eſpe- 
cially thoſe who write in the entertain- 


ing way, have pure vanity for their * | 
a ut 
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but if it is ſo, we do not care, however, 
they ſhould diſcover too much of it in their. 
works, or appear to have had any other 
view, but the inſtruction or amuſement of 
their readers, 

All authors are deſirous of paſſing for 
men of underſtanding ; and thoſe who write 
with affectation, would paſs for pertons of 


uncommon genius, for beaux eſprits : and 


this vanity is more diſguſting than the other, 
There 1s nobody but thinks he has his ſhare 
of ſenſe and underitanding ; but every-body 


does not think he has this finer ſort of it, 


which denominates a perſon a bel eſprit ; 
and whatever contempt may be affixed to 
this quality, there is ſcarce any one we are 
more ambitious of. 


XIII. 

If a fondneſs for ſhewing wit in his write- 
ings is ſometimes the occaſion of a perſon's 
finding many beautiful thoughts, and happy 
expreſſions; it allo helps him to many, that 
are falſe and improper. When an author is 
in queſt of the brilliant, it too often hap- 
pens, that he prefers it to the ſolid, mixes 
low points and turns with ſtrokes really in- 
genious, paſſes from the fine to the tinſel, 
from the real beauty to that which is only 


the appearance of it; and this was, in rea- 
| lity, the caſe with ſeveral of our beſt writers, 
before the reign of Lewis XIV. 


3 Some 
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Some perſons ſeem to be afraid at this 
time, leſt we ſhould relapſe inſenſibly into 
this bad taſte again; and, indeed, it muſt 
be owned, that the taſte of our age is not 
ſo very different from that of the paſt. The 
good works, that appear now, are, perhaps, 
not ſo ſimple, and, if it can well be, have 
more of the brilliant than thoſe of Moliere, 
Fontaine, Racine, &c. Even thoſe that moſt 
recommend the antient ſimplicity, give into 
the brilliant, the moderns as well as their 
predeceſſors. But it muſt be owned, at the 
ſame time, that the value of juſtneſs was 
never better known, than it is now; that 
we were never more ſevere in the choice of 
our thoughts, more inveterate againſt the 
falſe, more attached to the true, more ca- 
pable of diſtinguiſhing the falſe, under the 
moſt ſpecious diſguiſe ; in a word, more 
hard to be pleaſed in matters of wit ; and, 
laſtly, that we have not any more ſolid and 
judicious works, than thoſe of ſome late 
authors, who have been charged with at- 
fectation, and a paſſion for ſhining. And! 
ſhould not ſcruple to ſay, that a conjunction 
of wit and judgment is the proper character 
of this age. 


XIV. 

Works that have a ſerious end in view, | 
as the enforcing ſome truth of importance, 
cannot be too ſimple and natural, and ought 
not, by any means, to be too much embel- 
liſhed ; becauſe an exceſs of wit is apt to 
create 
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create a ſuſpicion of either ſpeaker or au- 
thor. A perſon never convinces to any 
purpoſe, that leaves room to doubt, whe- 
ther it was really ſo much his aim to con- 
vince, as to diſplay his parts. And by 
leaving it in doubt, whether he intended to 
convince other people, he brings it in que- 
ſtion, whether he be really perſuaded him- 
felf, But, in order to work upon others, 
it is neceſſary, that a perſon is fully per- 
ſuaded himſelf of the truth he is delivering; 
and, to this purpoſe, nothing will ſuffice, but 
that he really is ſo ; becauſe it is the hardeſt 
of all things to counterfeit a conviction, 

If an author had to do only wich rea- 
ſonable people, there would be no occaſion 
to ſeem perſuaded himſelf, in order to per- 
ſuade them ; it would be enough to give 
them good reaſons for the truth he was en- 
forcing. But the generality of men being 
ſcarce capable of diitinguiſhing between good 
reaſons and bad, 1t is very natural for them to 
entertain a ſuſpicion of ſuch arguments as do 
not perſuade the perion that uſes them, and 
to ſuſpect them, in proportion as they are 
propoſed with more wit and ingenuity. 
For the greater abilities the perſon who 
offers them has, the more probable it is, 
that what he believes is true, and that what 
he does not believe is falſe, If, therefore, 
there be reaſon to believe, that he is not 
perſuaded of what he ſays, the ſtronger and 
more convincing his reaſons appear, by the 

4 light 
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light in which he places them, and the ad- 
vantage he gives them by his manner of 
recommending them, the more likely are 
his hearers or readers to think them falſe. 

We are mechanically diſpoſed to receive 
an impreſſion from ſentiments with which 
others are affected; and this diſpoſition is ſo 
ſtrong in the generality of men, that it is 
almoſt an infallible method to perſuade them 
of any thing, be it what it will, to appear 
well perſuaded one's ſelf. The bulk of 
mankind are not ſo much to be led right 
by good arguments, or ſeduced by ſophiſtry, 
as they are carried away by ſtrong and for- 
cible impreſſions. 

Too much wit is a hindrance to con- 
viction and perſuaſion, as it turns the atten- 
tion from the things themſelves, to the 
manner in which they are expreſſed : not 
that it is eſſential to the effectual convey- 
ance of truth, that it ſhould not be expreſ- 
ied in an agreeable manner ; but then it is 
the heart that it muſt be made agreeable to, 
rather than the imagination ; and the heart 1s 
only. to be pleaſed by moving its affections. 
In works of perſuaſion, it is with the ſtyle as 
with water : the beſt is that which has no 
taſte ; that which does not of itſelf engage 
the attention of the auditor or reader, but 
fixes it wholly upon the ſubject. An orator 
never excels ſo much as when he makes an 
impreſſion upon his hearers, by his manner 
of faying things; and yet the hearer himſelt 

im- 
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imputes this effect to the things themſelves, 
and fanſies that they would have the ſame 
effect, let them have been expreſſed how 
they would. 

But this rule of not ſhewing too much 
wit belongs likewiſe to works of pure en- 
tertainment, which are deſigned to intereſt 
and affect us; as, for inſtance, in tragedies. 
It belongs alſo to hiſtories, and works of 
the narrative kind, where readers look 
chiefly for facts; and, in ſhort, it reſpects 
all ſorts of performances, where there are 
perſonages introduced, and where an author 
does not ſpeak in his own name. As ſuch 
perſonages are ſuppoſed to ſpeak, for the 
moſt part, off-hand, it would be againſt pro- 
bability to make them talk with too much 
wit, or, at leaſt, with that kind of it, that 
ſavours of ſtudy and premeditation. 

But there are other ſorts of works, in 
which there is little elſe expected, beſides 
the pleaſure we receive from an ingenious 
way of ſaying things. Such are, academi- 
cal diſcourſes, compliments, elogies, Ec. 
In the ſame claſs I put ſuch works as are, 
indeed, meant to inſtruct, but upon ſubjects 
that the generality of readers will not be 
inſtructed upon, unleſs they are entertained 
at the ſame time ; of this ſorc is poetry. 
Works of this kind cannot be too elegant 
and ornamental, provided, however, they 
are but ſolid at the ſame time, 


It 
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It ſeems to me, therefore, that thoſe who 
condemn a work of this kind, for inſtance, 
Bruyere's characters, by ſaying, that it has 
too much wit and ingenuity in it, do not 
expreſs themſelves with any exaQtneſs, For, 
what is a work full of wit? It is one that 
abounds with ſuch thoughts and expreflions 
as are new, fine, delicate, and ſublime, 
But the more there are of ſuch fort of 
thoughts and expreſſions, in a work of the 
nature of M. Bruyere, the more perfect it 
is, the more agreeable to thoſe who have 
themſelves a good deal of genius. I own, 
it fatigues thoſe who have leſs ; but, as! 
have ſaid elſewhere, it fatigues them only 
becauſe they are weak. They require more 
application than others, in order thoroughly 
to reliſh all the beauties of it, and this appli- 
cation tires them : but a performance is not 
the worſe for being above their capacity, 
On the contrary, it is a proof of its excel- 
lence. Is it a fault in the ſun to diffuſe a 
ſtrong light, becauſe there are ſome people 
that have weak eyes, and are not able to 
bear it? 5 
XV. 

I would not ſay, with M. Boileau, that 
the molt natural works are commonly thoſe 
that have been laboured with moſt care. 
Reaſon and experience, and particularly the 
poetry of M. Boileau himſelf, are a proof 
to the contrary. It is certain, however, 


that a work intended for the preſs, * 
| 0 
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be too much laboured : if it ſhould, by that 
means, be not quite ſo natural, yet it will 
be more exact and correct; and it is this 
which a reader principally requires, 

The rule of writing naturally, though it 
be a general rule, more particularly reſpects 
ſome ſorts of works, than others, as, for 
inſtance, letters. Thoſe of Madam de Se- 
vign would not be ſo beautiful as they 
are, I mean, in the view of letters, had 
they been more laboured, It would be a 
dangerous thing to meddle with them, or 
try to correct their negligences. And fo 
Madam Sevigne adviſed Madam de Grignan 
her daughter, to avoid all ſtudy in her let- 
ters, to write quick, and never think of 
making them fine compoſitions. The rea- 
ſon is, that, in the firſt place, it is effential 
to the ſtyle of letters, that it be extremely 
natural; and, in the next, that it is an un- 
avoidable effect of ſtudy and labour, more 
or leſs, to make things otherwiſe. This 
laſt aſſertion, perhaps, may offend ſome 
people, tho, I believe, it muſt be thought 
exactly true by ſuch as rightly underſtand 
it. The proof, drawn from the ſtyle of let- 
ters, is without reply. Letters that are 
laboured, will never be good ones. They 
may be fine pieces, ingenious performances, 
and much to be valued: but they will never 
be true letters; letters, valuable as ſuch, 
and fit for models in their way; becauſe, 
when they are laboured, they will no longer 


be 
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be ſo natural, as letters ought to be. But the 
caſe is not the ſame with works of wit, as 
with letters. The natural is not ſo eſſential 
to the generality of ſuch works, as ſolidity, 
juſtneſs, and exactneſs; and if labour may 
deprive them of ſome beauties, yet it is that 
only that can repair the loſs, by giving them 
thoſe other grand qualifications, in which 
their excellence principally conſiſts. 

And from hence, now, I may anfwer an 
objection, which may be made to what J 
have afſerted, There are, it will be ſaid, 
performances that are very natural, and yet 
very much laboured ; for inſtance, Racines 
tragedies ; therefore, 1t cannot be ſaid, that 
it is the effect of labour to take away the 
natural air. I anſwer, that the degree of 
the natural, neceſſary in one kind of work, 
is not the ſame that is neceſſary in another. 
So that a work is called natural, when it is 
as much ſo as it ought to be, though it be 
leſs ſo than ſome other work of another 
kind. For inſtance, Racine is not ſo natu- 
ral as M. Sevigne : but he is natural enough 
for the kind in which he has written, and, if 
he was more ſo, he would be too much. 
For which reaſon it is ſaid, ſpeaking at 
large, and without any reſtriction, that Ra- 
cine is very natural, and even that he is as 
natural as Madam Sevzigne ; but it is only 
meant, that he is ſo in proportion to the na- 
ture of his work. Study would have taken 
from Madam Sevigne's letters that natural 
air, 
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air, which ſo charms us in them ; and it has 
given to Racine's tragedies that correctneſs 
and elegance, which are ſome of their prin- 
cipal excellencies, If Racine's ſtyle, in his 
tragedies, had been no more ſtudied, than 
that of Madam Sevigne in her letters, it 
would have ſeemed weak and negligent ; 
and if Madam Sevigne's ſtyle was as much 
laboured as Racine's, it would appear ſtiff 
and affected. 
XVI. 

Perſons that have a good deal of vivacity, 
and ſuch as do not ſtudy, talk and write 
commonly in a more eaſy and natural man- 
ner, than thoſe of a ſlower and more ſolid 
genius, and ſuch as profeſs literature. Women, 
for inſtance, talk and write more naturally 
than men. The reaſon is, that the latter, 
having leſs facility, are obliged to more 
labour in ſpeaking; and, being converſant 
with books, they confine themſelves more 
to follow the rules of art. 


XVII. 

It may be true of ſome particular paſſages 
in a work, that they are made more natural 
by ſtudy ; but it is ſeldom true of an intire 
work, h 

It would therefore be but a poor refuta- 
tion of thoſe writers, who allege, in ex- 
cuſe for their indolence, that their writings 
would not have been ſo natural as they are, 
had they laboured them any more ; 1 fay, 


it 
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it would be but a poor anſwer to them, to 
tell them, that ſtudy and correction are ſo 
far from taking away the eaſy and natural 
air from writing, that they are the only 
things to give it. For, certainly, it is not to 
make his performance more natural, that an 
author reviews it perpetually, and employs 
his file again and again upon it; but it is to 
give it more juſtneſs, more method, more 
preciſion; which is a thing that is common- 
ly to be effected by pains only. But if a 
work is not natural, when it comes firſt out 
of its author's hands, it never will be, tho 
he ſhould labour it all his life-time. The 
anſwer I ſhould rather chuſe to give theſe 
indolent authors, that never reviſe what they 
have done, and think they have finiſhed, 
when they have written the laſt line ; 
I ſay, the anſwer I ſhould rather chuſe 
to make to them ſhould be this ; That the 
inconvenience they apprehend from appear- 
ing leſs natural, is a very ſmall one, in com- 
pariſon of other advantages, which they may 
procure to their writings, by labouring and 
correcting them with all the care they are 
capable of; and beſides, that a work, in- 
tended for the preſs, is always natural enough, 
let it be ever ſo much laboured, when the 
compoſer is of that natural taſte, and turn 
of mind, which lead a perſon to think and 
expreſs himſelf in a juſt and natural man- 
ner, 


It 
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It will be objected, perhaps, that it fol- 
lows, from. what I have been ſaying, that a 
work compoſed in haſte, and, as it were, 
off-hand, ought always to appear natural, 
which is contrary to experience. The an- 
ſwer is eaſy. ' A work of this haſty kind 
ſhall ſometimes, indeed, appear a good deal 
leſs natural than another, that is, very much 
laboured, but compoſed by an author who' 
is a friend to the ſimple and natural beauties, 
and an enemy to all affectation. When a 
reader of the ordinary ſort reads works in 
the taſte of Lucan and Seneca, he imagines, 
that a ſtyle ſo affected muſt be the fruit of 
great labour; whereas a proper judge in 
theſe things knows very well, that ſuch 


thoughts and expreſſions, as nobody elſe 


would find without difficulty, coſt nothing 
to ſome ſort of writers; and that it would 
be even difficult for them, to think and ex- 
preſs themſelves otherwiſe, Put an author 
of this character would make his work {till 
leſs natural, by employing more labour upon 
it ; becauſe the more he laboured it, the 
more he would give it of thoſe turns he is 
fond of, and the leſs he would leave in it 
of that ſimplicity and negligence, which, in 
ſpite of the ſingularity that runs thro' the 
main of his performance, would ſhew that 
it had not been much laboured. | 
Sometimes it happens, that an author, wha 
is very affected in his writings, appears na- 
tural and unaffected enough in converſa- 

tion; 
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tion; but we are not always obliged to him 
for this, nor are we to look upon it as a 
merit in him. The truth is, he is not able, 
in off.- hand diſcourſe, to find thoſe turns, 
which make the ſtyle of his books unnatu- 
ral. He would be glad to talk as he writes; 
but, as luck will have it, it is not in his 
power. 

I agree, that an author, who, by a par- 
ticular turn of genius, or long habit, has ac- 
quired a way of writing, that is not natural, 
and yet to him is eaſy, would not be able, 
without great pains, to ſucceed in writing 
naturally. But the reaſon is, that he muſt go 
againſt the whole bent of his genius, and re- 
nounce his natural taſte to attempt it: ſo that, 
when I ſay, the more an author of this kind 
laboured his work, the leſs natural it would 
be, I fay it upon the ſuppoſition, that he 
laboured it with a view of making it as 
perfect as poſſible, conformably to his own 
idea of perfection, 

Some authors, that do not write ſo natu- 
rally as they ſhould, fall into this fault only 
through their being too anxious to write 
well. This they would do, if they would 
but content themſelves with the firſt thoughs 
and expreſſions that occur to them. By 
aiming at perfection, they fail of doing to- 
lerably. 

A perſon of exact taſte cannot labour his 
performances too much : for ſuch a one 
will always be able to make a good choice 
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among his ideas; and, if the ſecond are not 
ſo good as the firſt, he will return to the 
firſt again. But there are others, who find 
it eaſy enough to produce good thoughts, 


and yet, having no other way to judge 


of their goodneſs, but by tne pains they 
ſtood them in, commonly make choice 
of the molt indifferent. There is no other 
advice to be given ſuch perſons, but to put 
themſelves under an impoſſibility of making 
a wrong choice, by contining themſelves to 
their firſt ideas, and not to make too much 
uſe of their invention, for fear of diſtracting 
their judgment. 

An author of a very copious and a very 
lively genius, communicating to one of his 
friends the deſign of a work he was project- 
ing, laid before him all the materials he had 
collected for that purpoſe. There were three 
or four general plans, each difterent from 
all the other ; an infinite number of thoughts, 
which it was apparently 1mpoflible to bring 
all into his piece, which was intended to be 
but of ſmall compaſs ; and, laſt of all, ſe- 
veral forms of expreſſing each particular 
thought in it. In truth, fays his friend, 
after having heard him quite through to the 
end, without interruption, I pity you your 
abundance. You will find it no eaſy mat- 
ter to make your choice out of it, Your 
imagination has cut out work enough of 
conſcience for your judgment, 


Z XVIII. The 
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XVIII. 

The rule is good, and reaſonable in itſelf, 
which ſays, We ſhould not ſtop at well, 
but do ſtill better than well, if we can: yet 
in practice it is ſubject to ſeveral inconveni- 
ences. The good and the bad in every thing 
are neighbours, The beſt is the very next 
door to the worſt, There is but a fingle 
ſtep from the one to the other. The La- 
[ian proverb is well known, That beft is an 
enemy to good; and, indeed, it is the moſt 
dangerous enemy it has. This is true, with 
regard to works of genius, as well as in the 
rale of happineſs, 


XIX. 

The equivocal uſe of words is frequently 

à ſource of diſputes, even amongſt the men 
of wit and genius. I have heard it debated 
which was the moſt natural writer, Cor- 
neille, or Racine, One fide maintained the 
tormer, the other the latter, and both were 
right in different reſpects. Corneille is more 
natural than Racine in one ſenſe, v2. as 
he is leſs ſtudied and laboured, and more 
carclets and unaffected. He is more ſolicit- 
ous about his thought, than his expreſſion; 
more attentive to the matter, than the ſtyle; 
and the whole of his work, than particular 
parts of it, His aim is to do. well, rather 
than to pleaſe. He follows his genius, with- 
out ſtriving to accommodate it to the taſte 
of the public, and courting the bulk of an 
5 . 


4 
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audience. On the other hand, Racine is 
more natural than Corneille in this ſenſe, 
that he is more equal and uniform, no- 
where forced or extravagant, employs com- 
monly the moſt proper expreſſion, ſcarce 
ever gives into puns or fuſtian, and is more 
to the level of all capacities than Corneille. 
The latter frequently thinks, and expreſſes 
himſelf, in a manner that has ſomething 
bold, daring, and turbulent in it. Racine 
is always elegant, correct, and orderly. And 
ſo, an author, that was not ſo brilliant and 
ſo ſingular as the firſt, nor ſo exact and 
correct as the latter, would appear more na- 
tural than either. Such, for inſtance, is 
Homer. 

However, if the queſtion muſt be decided 
between our two French poets, I thould fol- 


low the common opinion, and give it in 


favour of Racine, He is more natural than 
Corneille, to take this word in its common 
ſignification. It is certain, the falſe brilliant, 


affected antitheſis, and extravagant hyper- 


bole, are but too common in the firſt pieces 
of Corneille; whereas thoſe of Racine are 
all writ with a correctneſs, and a regularity, 
from which he ſcarce ever departs after- 
wards : ſo that it may further likewiſe be 
faid, that, when Corneille deviates from the 
natural, he does it a great deal more, and 
in a more vicious way, than Racine. Some- 


times, again, he is too natural, and falls by | 
turns into the two extremes of fuſtian and 
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flatneſs. But, to make amends for this, his 
works aftord us the fineſt inſtances of thoſe 
admirable touches, in which the great and 
the ſimple, the natural and noble, are united. 
The reader may eaſily recollect ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of this kind, which have a force and 
ſublimity in them, far exceeding any thing 
of Racines. 

But to conclude, with throwing all the 
light we can upon this matter; let us ob- 
ſerve an inſtance or two more, of the dif- 
ferent ſenſes of the word natural It is 
univerſally agreed, that Boileau's poetry is 
not ſo natural as Racines, not ſo harmo- 
nious, fo caſy, ſo flowing; for nobody pre- 
tends that it is affected, or that we meet 
with puns or low turns, or even an exceſs 
of wit in it. We find traces of great labour 
in it, but no affectation. 

M. Boſſuet's ſtyle, admirable as it is on 
account of that force and ſublimity, which 
are the diſtinguiſhing marks of it, has yet, 
every now-and-then, ſomewhat harſh, ſtrain- 
ed, and embarraſſed in it. 

M. Flechier has always been accuſed of 
affectation, of too laboured a juſtneſs and 
elegance. 

The archbiſhop of Cambray is equally free 
from both theſe faults. His ſtyle, at the 
ſame time that it is ſplendid, delicate, and 
majeſtic, is nevertheleſs free, eaſy, and plea- 
ſant. It is pity, indeed, that it is ſome- 
times a little too diffuſe, 


: And 
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And this, undoubtedly, may ſuflice to put 
the reader in a capacity of applying my prin- 
ciples to the good authors antient and mo- 
dern, and of knowing diſtinctly, what before, 
perhaps, he had but a confuſed notion of, 
I mean, why it is, that the natural pleaſes 
us, in what it conſiſts, and in how many 
ſeveral ways, all more or leſs vicious, a per- 
lon may depart from it. 
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L 
HERE is no man but what has 
| parts, and 1s capable of ſome- 
thing. And there is no man 
whoſe parts are univerſal, and 
who is capable of every thing. 
This ought to inſpire one part of mankind 
with modeſty, and the other with confidence 


and courage, 


II. 

There are more perſons, who, for want 
of education, or of opportunities to exerciſe 
their talents, or even through indolence, fall 
ſhort of what they might have been, than 
there are of perſons, Who, fanſying them- 
ſelves more conſiderable than they are, 
thruſt themſelves into places and things, of 
which they are not capable, 


III. 
I am in doubt, whether it be ſo true as 
it is commonly thought to be, that a real 
genius 
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genius ſurmounts all diſadvantages of birth, 
fortune, and education; and that a perſon 
born with a conſiderable genius for poetry, 
painting, Sc. will always make a great 
poet, painter, Cc. It muſt be allowed, 
there are ſeveral inſtances, that appear to 
favour this opinion: theſe are much talked 
of, and in every body's mouth, But we do 
not know what inſtances there are on the 
other fide : if we did, we ſhould, perhaps, 
find they were the greateſt number. 

If any conſiderable ſhare of genius is ſo 
rare a thing, it is becauſe all who were born 
to it have it not. The words of Scripture 
ſeem applicable to this matter, That many 
are ealled, but few are choſen. 

It is with talents, as with gold, and 
precious ſtones : we enjoy but a ſmall part 
of what really exiſts. The greateſt part, 
undiſcovered even by the poſſeſſors them- 
ſelves, lies buried in obſcure perſons, like 
diamonds in unknown mines, 


IV. 

I ſay, in one company, That M. N*** is a 
man of parts; and in another, That he is not, 
and this without being guilty of the leaſt con- 
tradition or falſhood, er deceiving the per- 
ſons I ſpeak to: on the contrary, I ſhould 
deceive them, if I talked otherwiſe. They 
have not both of them the ſame idea of a 
man of parts. They uſe the expreſſion in 
very different ſenſes, I muſt therefore adapt 
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myſelf to their reſpective dictionaries, if 1 
would be underſtood by them. 

Perhaps there may not be any great dit- 
ference in their general notion of parts, and 
the nature of thoſe qualities which make a 
man of parts ; but they are not agreed upon 
the degree in which a perſon muſt poſſeſs 
theſe qualities, in order to have a right to 
this character. The one require more, the 
other leſs, according to the ſhate they them- 
ſelves, or the perſons they converſe with, 
are endued with, It is by being acquainted 
with the beſt things, that we come to de- 
ſpiſe moderate ones, and we judge of both 
but by compariſon. All magnitudes are re- 
lative, intellectual as well as corporeal. 


V 


The perſons leaſt capable of inſtruction, | 


are thoſe who have, at the ſame time, but 
mean parts, and great vivacity. Your cold, 
heavy ſort of fools, perſons we call ſtupid, 
are much more capable of application. They 
hear, at leaſt, what is ſaid to them, and 
make ſome reflections upon it afterwards, 
according to their capacities; and ſo, by de- 


grees, lay up a ſtock of knowledge, and a 


{et of principles, which ſerve them to regu- 

late their judgment by on all occaſions. 
The dunces of the firſt, the lively giddy- 
brain'd ſort, are the worſt of the two, or, 
at leaſt, the moſt incurable. Their want of 
capacity puts it out of their power to pe 
uce 
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duce any thing themſelves, and their great 
vivacity makes them incapable of learning 
any thing from other people. 

There is leſs difficulty in improving a per- 
ſon of mean underſtanding, than in correct- 
ing a wrong- headed one. 


VI. 

There are underſtandings, that are excel- 
lent, capable of inventing, diſcovering, and 
puſhing their diſcoveries as far as they will 
go: there are others, which have but halt- 
views, confuſed and narrow ideas of things, 
in Which, however, they have ſomething 
true and new: and, laſtly, others, which, 
incapable of theſe half- views, and of any 
idea that is ſtrictly new, are yet very capable 
of diſpoſing and improving ſuch as ſhall be 
communicated to them. A ſentence in ſome 
obſcure book, which any body elſe would 
have paſſed without the leaſt reflection; a 
hint accidentally thrown out in converſa- 
tion; in a word, the leaſt glimpſe of a 
thought that can be, is to ſuch perſons a 
ſource of many thoughts, equally ſolid and 
ingenious. The leaſt matter in the world 


ſerves to ſet them on thinking; but ſome- 


thing they muſt have; for they would never 
ſtart any thing themſelves. There are in 
the world many geniuſes of this character ; 
and the commonwealth of learning has as 
many obligations to them, as to their ſupe- 
riors. | 


The 
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The ſoil that is moſt favourable to the 
birth and production of certain plants, is not 
always the beſt for their growth. They 
muſt be tranſplanted elſewhere, to make 
them thrive, and come to any thing. It is 
the ſame with a great many good thoughts, 
which would have been loſt in the under- 
ſtanding, where they firſt ſprung up, if they 
had not been moved into another. 


VII. 

Performances, the principal aim of which 
is to divert, rather than inſtruct, we com- 
monly look upon as purely trifling ; and this 
juſtly enough, in one ſenſe : yet a perſon, 
who reads ſuch things with reflection, ſhall 
learn a great deal from them. There is a 
way of reading plays and romances, which 
intirely changes the nature of thoſe works. 
They become pieces of philoſophy in the 
hands of a philoſophical reader. They ſet 
him upon deep thought. By reflecting upon 
the ſentiments they raiſe in him, by in- 
quiring into the cauſes of his pleaſure, he 
informs himſelf upon the nature of the art, 
that has been employcd to pleaſe him; and, 
what is of {till greater importance, he learns 
to know himſelf, to know man. 


VIII. 
The underſtanding (and eſpecially that fa- 
culty of it, which we call imagination, and 1s 


the parent of works of entertainment) muſt be 
humoured. 
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humoured. We muſt by no means go to 
force it, or require more from it than it is 
willing to give, Beſides that the efforts, 
which we put it upon in thoſe ſeaſons of 
inactivity and ſterility, are commonly inef- 
fectual; they are likewiſe very dangerous to 
health, and may in time reduce a perſon to 
an abſolute debility and incapacity of think- 
ing at all. How many ſtudious people are 
there, who have been ſpendthrifts of their 
genius, and, by uſing it too freely, are utter- 
ly deprived of it ! 

My performances never coſt me an 
thing, ſaid a perſon to me, who has obliged 
us with ſome very good ones. I never force 
myſelf to ſtudy, when I find I am not diſ- 
poſed for it. When thoughts offer them- 
ſelves, I take up my pen ; and, when I am 
exhauſted, I lay it down again, All the 
ſtudy I uſe for good things, is but to lie ſtill, 
and wait for them. 

There are perſons of conſiderable parts, 
that, by reaſon of the delicacy of their tem- 
perament, are incapable of much application, 
Two hours ſtudy exhauſts them, and robs 
them of half their genius. If they will ſtill 
perſiſt in their compoſition, in ſpite of this 
decay, their productions will intallibly bear 
marks of their debility. And this, undoubt- 
edly, is one reaſon of the inequality we ob- 
ſerve in ſome pieces of poetry and eloquence, 
and even of the difference we find, ſome- 
times, between the performances of the 

| {ame 
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ſame author. Theſe pieces are not all, or 
the ſame piece not throughout, of the ſame 
force and ſpirit; becauſe the author of them 
compoſed them at times, when he was very 
different from himſelf. We imagine ſome- 
times, with reaſon enough, that we ſee two 
different hands in ſuch pieces : and, in fact, 
they cannot be ſaid to be the work of the 


fame genius, though they are of the fame 


perſon. 
2 8 


Let us take, on one ſide, the moſt igno- 
tant and the moſt learned of men; and, on 
the other, the man of the greateſt capacity, 
and the man of the leaſt, I athrm, that the 
man of parts ſurpaſſes his oppoſite more, in 
that reſpect, than the man of learning doe: 
the ignorant one in point of knowledge. 
Beſides, the difference between the man of 
parts and the dunce is a more valuable and 
important one, than that between the ſcho- 
lar and the ignorant. Yet this latter differ- 
ence 1s a good deal more perceptible, and 
more ſtriking, than the other. It is eaſy to 
ſhew in what it conſiſts. The ſcholar un- 
derſtands the languages, hiſtory, mathe- 
matics, &c. The ignorant knows none of 
theſe, and, at the ſame time, he knows his 
own ignorance. Hence the cxtravagant ad- 
miration, which the vulgar have for men of 
learning. 

Ignorance knows itſelf by itfelf ; but a 
perſon cannot know his want of capacity, 


but 
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but by the help of capacity. Stupidity does 
not know itſelf at all. The ignorant judges 
more honourably of the ſcholar, than the 
dunce does of the man of parts. Our igno- 
rance commonly magnifies in our eyes the 
knowledge of others ; whereas our dulneſs 
diminiſhes their underſtanding. A perſon 
is capable of diſcerning the capacity of other 
men, but in proportion as he has a ſhare of 


it himſelf. 


The generality of dunces think them- 
telves only 1gnorant. 


X. 
The greateſt obſtacle to the knowle 
of truth is not ſo much the weakneſs of 
the human underſtanding, as our humours, 
paſſions, and prejudices, A perſon is in 
an error: you endeavour to undeceive 


him, and employ the ſimpleſt, cleareſt, 
and moſt undeniable arguments you can 


think of, for this purpoſe ; but without con- 


vincing him, or making the leaſt impreſſion 
upon him, He does not ſcem to under- 
ſtand you. You are ſurpriſed at it, and 
cry out, How falſe an underſtanding has 
this man ! how ſtupid is he ! Or, perhaps, 
you ſuſpect him of inſincerity. But you 
miſtake the matter extremely ; and it you 
would diſcover the true cauſe of his obſti- 
nacy, reaſon with him upon any other point; 
make choice of the moit abſtract and pro- 
tound you can think of, and bring the molt 

| refined 
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refined and complicated arguments for your 
own fide of the queſtion, You will find 
he ſhall preſently underſtand you, applaud 
your reaſoning, and wonder there can be a 
man living of a difterent opinion from what 
you have been ſupporting. You will then 
allow he has ſenſe, tho', a moment before, 
you thought he had none. The truth is, 
he has always enough, when he can but 
make uſe of what he has. The principle of 
right judgment is not placed in the intellect 
only, and the effect of a penetrating and 
extenſive genius; but it has alſo a neceſſary 
dependence upon the moral character. Per- 
ſons of the greateſt genius are not always 
the juſteſt thinkers ; and we often meet with 
a much ſounder judgment in perſons of mo- 
derate capacity, that are free from paſſion 
and humour, and of mild and even tempers. 


XI. 

M. N***# js a perſon of great parts and 
great knowledge ; but, at the ſame time, the 
moſt given to contradiction, the fulleſt of 
humour and vanity, of any man living. 
Hence he is frequently guilty of the mot 
ſhocking rudeneſs, and the moſt outrageous 
extravagance. He never talks with any to- 
lerable temper, but when he leads the diſ- 
courſe, It is not enough, that you do not 
contradict him. There is as much danger 
in being of his opinion, as againſt it ; for 
ke will quit and oppoſe the opinion he had 

eſpouſed, 
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eſpouſed, the moment any body elſe adopts 
it. There is, therefore, no ſecurity but in 
an abſolute ſilence. It is true, you make 
him filent by this means, and deprive your- 
ſelf of the pleaſure of hearing him ; becauſe 
he has no longer any inclination to talk, 
than he has ſomebody to contradict and 
diſpute with him. 


XII. 

The man of fine underſtanding is difficult, 
or, rather, delicate, in his opinions ; and 
cannot help being concerned, in ſome mea- 
ſure, that he is ſo ; becauſe he is ſenſible 
what he loſes by it : at leaſt, he endeavours 
to appear otherwiſe, and does what he can 
to diſguiſe himſelf, On the contrary, a 
blockhead ſhall find fault with every thing, 
like nothing, and affect to be thought diffi- 
cult, without really being ſo, Can any thing 
be more ridiculous ? 

A perſon of this make was inveighing 


againſt a performance of the moderate kind. 


Sir, ſays one that heard him, Take care 
what you ſay : you are ſurely miſtaken. 
This ought to appear in your eyes a fine 
performance, 

Wit, taſte, and knowledge, make fewer 
people difficult, than humour, vanity, and 
ill-nature. | 

However, dunces would never think of 
affecting to appear difficult, if the generality 


of the men of parts were not really ſo. But 


they 
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they are, and it is very natural they ſhould, 
Our own age, for inftance, is very difficult, 
and hard to be pleaſed, in matters of wit ; 

and ſo it would be, if there was no ſuch thing 

as vanity or ill-nature in the world. It is 
but the natural effect of that multitude of 
good books, which have enriched the learned 
world within theſe hundred years, and 
which make, perhaps, the moſt conſiderable 
part of its poſſeſſions. Enlightened by theſe 
works, we underſtand better, and have a 
quicker ſenſe of, the faults of thoſe which 
appear at this time. We are no leſs im- 
proved in our diſcernment of their beauties ; 
but, being before accuſtomed to thoſe that 
were equal, or, perhaps, ſuperior, they make 
the leſs imprettion upon us. The grand 
pleaſures of reading were the lot of our fa- 
thers. After a long and ſevere faſt, in mat- 
ters of wit and genius, they found them- 
ſelves, of a ſudden, as it were, in the midſt 
of the moſt exquiſite variety. To put us 
in the ſame ſituation that they were in, in 
this reſpect, it would require works very 
ſuperior to thoſe we are already poſſeſſed 
of : it would be neceſſary, that our age 
ſhould as. much ſurpaſs the laſt, as that 
did the preceding ones ; which, perhaps, is 
a thing impoſſible. 

The good writers make the good judges. 
Their works enlighten them, and form their 
taſte, And, in their turn, the good judges 
make the good writers. Thoſe agreeable 


honours, 
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honours, with which they reward true genius, 
give life and motion to it, where-ever it is. 
But when the men of ſkill and judgment, 
through a ſurfeit they have taken, or an 
exceſs of delicacy they have contracted, from 
the abundance of good performances, leave 
off praiſing, and come to find fault with 
every thing, good writers become more 
ſcarce. Genius ever languiſhes and droops 
when it has no longer ſufficient encourage- 
ment to ſupport it; and it is by this means, 
that a plenty of good things muſt always, 
by a natural conſequence, produce a ſcar- 
City. 

There are authors, that would be in much 
higher eſteem and regard than they are, if 
they had never publiſhed but half of what 
they have. Not but, perhaps, their works 
are all pretty near equally good; but they 
are too numerous. They follow one another 
too cloſe, The public is overdone with 
them. The pleaſure it receives from them 
flattens, and it 1s concluded from thence, 
that the works themſelves do the ſame. Be- 
ſides, till an author is grown too volumi- 
nous, it may be thought, that his perform- 
ances ſtand him in ſome pains and ftudy ; 
which is a circumſtance that confiderabl 
enhances the value of them with the world, 
When he publithes too much, and too fre- 
quently, to leave room for this opinion, he 


is ſure to fink in his reputation; to fink by 
Aa the 
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the very circumſtance, which ought to give 
the greateſt luſtre to it, 


XIII. ; 

We meet in authors of genius with ſin- 
gular expreſſions, new-coined words, and 
bold and ſurpriſing turns. Their phraſes 
are ſometimes compoſed of words which are 
not commonly found together, and which 
do not ſeem to have been made for one an- 
other. What an odd ſtyle ! cries a critic : 
What jargon ! This is not French ; it has 
not the current ſtamp upon it. But let me 
tell the critic, if it has not the current ſtamp 
upon it, it is great pity but it had, when it 
is neat and cloſe, full of life and energy. 
But ſuch are ſeveral expreſſions and ways of 
ſpeaking, which have been found fault with 
in ſome new performances, They are very 
expreſſive of the ideas of the perſons that 
have employed them, and imprint them 
upon the mind of the reader with the ſame 


force and vivacity which they had in that of 


the author at the time that he wrote, I 
have ſeen perſons of good ſenſe, but of the 
plainer ſort, that have been offended with 
expreſſions of this kind, becauſe they ap- 
peared ſingular, and not pure French ; and 
have attempted to change them and ſubſti- 
tute others in their room, leſs bold and irre- 
cular. But they were quickly convinced, 
that ſuch a correction in the language could 


not be made without injury to the thoughts; 
and 
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and that, while they made the author ex- 
preſs himſelf better, they made his concep- 
tion the worſe. This, now, is an apology 
for, or, rather, an encomium upon, the 
authors found fault with; and, in a word, 
when a perſon, while he paſſes his cenſure, 


is obliged to wiſh what he cenſures were. 


but allowable, I take the liberty to con- 
clude, that it is allowable. 

To reaſon upon the principles of ſome 
writers, perſons are in great error, that are 
ſo fond, as moſt people are, of Montaigne's 
{tyle, and think it ſo agreeable, Mon- 
taigne's is a jargon even for the time in 
which he wrote. His contemporaries charged 
him with it. He had no regard to the cur- 
rent language, but took the liberty of diſ- 
poſing of it as his own proper goods. He 
made no ſcruple of diſpenſing with the com- 
mon rules of expreſſion ; an eaſy way, ſure, 
of ſaying every thing a perſon has a mind to 
ſay ! Who is there, that might not, if he 
had a mind, be witty upon theſe terms ? 


XIV. 

We always judge ſomewhat differently 
of a work, whoſe author we are acquainted 
with, from what we ſhould, it he was a 
ſtranger to us. Abſtracting from that pre- 
poſſeſſion, which may ariſe from our good 
or ill will to him; ſuch an acquaintance 
with the author of a performance makes us 


Aa2 com- 
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commonly ſee beauties or faults in him, 
which we ſhould never have ſeen without, 

It would not be the intereſt of the gene- 
rality of authors, to be known to their 
readers, 

They are not always an author's friends, 
+ that have the beſt opinion of his writings. 

If Mr. ſuch-a-one, ſaid a perſon, ſhould 
publiſh any thing, that I thought well of, I 
fhould rather believe myſelf miſtaken, than 
believe it really deſerved it. 

M. de ***** gave me great commend- 
ations of a book, that had been publiſhed, 
Two days after, he talked of it with as much 
contempt. He had ſeen the author in the 
mean time, 

| : 4 


We ſee a perſon for the firſt time; we 
are charmed with his converſation, and think 
he has an infinite deal of wit. Yet, per- 
haps, the things that he has ſaid are ſuch, 
as we ſhould have taken no notice of from 
the perſons we daily converſe with. 

In eſteem and friendſhip, and even in 
love, there are a great many little trifling 
inconſtancies, which a perſon mult not 
appear to obſerve. 


XVI. 
A perſon ſaid to another, I know your 
worth, but you do not know mine. The 


firſt was a man of taſte and judgment; the 


other of genius and imagination, 


All 
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All perſons of wit are not good judges in 
matters of wit, It would be no ſmall com- 
pliment to tell a perſon, that he found wit 
in all that had it. 

A man of wit may appear a dunce, not 
only to one that is a dunce himſelf, but 
even to another man of wit, and this with- 69 
out any prejudice in the caſe. | | | 


XVII. T7 
The fineſt inventions are owing, in a great .. 
meaſure, to chance. We rather light upon | 


things, than find them out ; and this, how- = 
ever, imphes good eyes. A fool often lights | | 
upon a thing, without being ever the better =. 
for it. Like the cock in the fable, he ſees, he "} 


touches, a thing of great value, and leaves it RA: 
behind for want of knowing it. 

Chance frequently throws things in aur x 
way, which, in the hands of proper per- ö 
ſons, might have made happy diſcoveries. 4 

It frequently happens, that a man of ge- 
nius, while he is looking for one thing, | 
finds another ; ; and we ſay, in that caſe, : 
that he found it by chance : but as he was 61 i] 
in the way that led to it, and had done W 
every thing, tho' with a different view, that 
was neceſſary in order to find it, his finding 
it, as has been well obſerved, ought to be 
looked upon but as a fort of half-chance, 
which takes ſcarce any thing at all from the 
honour of the inventor *. 


* Father Caſtel, | 
| Aa 3 As 
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As to diſcoveries like that of the Indi- 
an, who, as it is ſaid, found out the mines 
of Peru, by pulling a ſhrub that grew upon 
one of them; they are undeniably and ab- 
ſolutely to be imputed to chance. And 
there are many of this ſort of diſcoveries. 


XVIII. 


It is a very rare talent, that of fathoming 
and going to the bottom of things; of view- 
ing them in every light, and obſerving the 
differences there are between thoſe that ſeem 
alike, and the reſemblance between thoſe 
that ſeem to be moſt different. Yet, how- 
ever valuable this talent may be in itſelf, a 
perſon muſt not give himſelf up to it too 
much ; for it borders very nearly upon two 
faults ; tediouſneſs, by being too exact; and 
obſcurity, by being too ſubtile, 


XIX, 

The qualities of the heart, which we de- 
fire moſt to find, and which we reliſh moſt, 
in others, are ſuch as we are wanting in, 
ourſelves, It is quite the reverſe with re- 
card to the qualities of the underſtanding, 
We love and relith chiefly, in others, ſuch as 
we have in common along with them. 

A perſon of a juſt and delicate underſtand- 
ing will have more liking and reliſh for 
one of the ſame character, than for one of a 
ſparkling imagination and ſprightly wit. 
The man of imagination ſhall give him a 
more 
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more lively pleaſure for a few moments. 
He will be charmed with his company, as 
often as he meets with it ; but, perhaps, he 
would not chuſe to live with him. But the 
other ſhall be a conſtant companion, a man 
of all hours for him, He cannot be long 
from him without uneaſineſs ; nor ever with 
him without pleaſure. 

But, to ſtart another point, let me aſk, 
Whether we eſteem in others the ſame 
talents we have, or fanſy we have, our- 
ſelves, more than thoſe we have not ? It 
ſhould ſeem, at firſt view, that we muſt, 
from a natural effect of our feliſhneſs. But, 
on the other hand, it is natural for us to 
ſet leſs value upon what we have, than u 
on what we have not ; and I believe, that 
the indifference which accompanies poſſeſ- 
ſion, and that envious kind of eiteem we 
entertain for a thing we are not maſters of, 
reaches, ſometimes, even to the faculties of 
the mind. Thus, on one hand, our vanity 
leads us to eſteem only thoſe talents we are 
ourſelves poſſeſſed of, or, at leaſt, to prefer 
them to every other kind ; and, on the 
other hand, it is a natural effect of poſſeſ- 
ſion, to lower them in our own eyes. 
Here are two cauſes, then, that act in op- 
polition to one another ; and the ſtrongeſt 
muſt carry it, Perſons of a leſs ſtrong and 
active vanity entertain a higher opinion of 
the endowments they want, than of thoſe 
they poſſeſs, even when their own are the 
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moſt valuable. Others, and the much greateſt 
number, blinded by their vanity, ſet na 
value upon any but their own. No man 
has underſtanding, with theſe people, but 
themſelves, and ſuch as are like them. This 
is only eſteeming themſelves in other men. 
Generally ſpeaking, the perſons we eſteem 
molt, are thoſe whom we reſemble in little. 
We {ee in them that kind of excellence 
and merit, which we have ourſelves ; and we 
ſee it in a degree very ſuperior to that, in 
which we poſſeſs it. 


XX. 
Subjects of ridicule are more ſtriking, and, 
perhaps, more common, in perſons of ſenſe, 
than in thoſe that have none; at leaſt, it is 
certain, that there are ſeveral follies of this 


ſort, that ſuppoſe a degree of underſtanding, 


tho” it be true at the ſame time, that they 
proceed only from the want of it. 

The complete dunce is a perſon quite uni- 
form, and, as we ſay, all of a piece. He 
is juſt what nature made him, affects no- 
thing, pretends to nothing; a mere piece 
of clock-work, a machine, a puppet * ; and, of 
conſequence, tedious, heavy, and diſagree- 
able ; but he 1s not, properly ſpeaking, ridi- 
culous, or, at leaſt, not rifible. 

The coxcomb is more ridiculous than the 
dunce. 


* Bruyere, 


Dunces, 
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Dunces, that are abſolutely fo, and knaves, 


are not good characters for comedy. The 
one are not worth laughing at, and the other, 


if you would laugh at them, would not be 


puniſhed as they deſerved by it. The dunce 
is the proper object only of contempt or 
pity. The vicious perſon, or, rather, in- 
deed, his vice, calls for hatred. But the 
natural object of raillery and ſatire are thoſe 
oddities and extravagancies we ſee frequently 
in perſons of ſenſe, eſpecially when they 
proceed from an abuſe of their ſenſe, or 
knowledge, or endowments of any kind 
whatſoever. 

Let us take our beſt comedies that are in 
vogue, and we ſhall ſee, that the principal 
per ſonage, that is expoſed in them, is gene- 
rally a man of ſenſe, and who owes it, in 
ſome meaſure, to his ſenſe, that he is the 
ſubject of ridicule. 

For this reaſon, theſe ridiculous chara- 
ters ought never to be overcharged. When 
they are carried to exceſs, they are incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of any ſhare of 
ſenſe, and give ſo much the leſs entertain- 
ment to perſons of fine underſtanding. 

It has been obſerved, that Don Quzxof 
has never ſucceeded upon the ſtage, tho' he 
diverts us ſo much in the book that bears 
his name. It is not that Don Qurxot, as 
Cervantes has drawn him, is a character 
purely chimerical, and out of nature. But 
the caſe is, that the good knight is more an 


enthu- 
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enthuſiaſt, than a coxcomb. And an en- 
thuſiaſt may be a perſon of great ſenſe, and 
even prudence, in ſome reſpects, of which 
I might give inſtances in our own times, 
The character of Don Qui xot, therefore, is, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, poſſible; that is, enough 
ſo, for a romance, but not enough for a 
comedy, which is much more confined to 
probability, than a romance is. 


8 

It is an advantage to every particular per- 
ſon, not to have too much ſenſe. Thoſe 
who have the leaſt ſhare, are commonly the 
happieſt perſons. It is an advantage to the 
world in general, that there 1s not more 
ſenſe in it, than there is; and, perhaps, 
things would go but ſo much the better, 
if there was ſtill leſs. The moſt neceſſary 
and important affairs of life are carried on 
by perſons of ſmall capacity. Great geniuſes 
would neither ſtoop ſo low, nor be fo fit 
for the undertaking. 


XXII. 

Dunces are apt to ſuſpect and accuſe men 
of parts, of pride, and often very unjuſtly. 
They ſhall ſometimes charge them with this 
vice, without the leaſt foundation, out of 
pure malice and envy, and in order to re- 
venge themſelves of a merit, that is odiqus 
to them, by rendering it ſo to other people. 
Indeed ſometimes, too, their ſuſpicions are 


founded 
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founded upon ſlight appearances, and their 


accuſations ſincere, tho unjuſt. A man of 
parts is ſcarce ever of the opinion of fools ; 
or, if he is, it is never for the ſame reaſons, 
He frequently undervalues or condemns 
what they eſteem and approve. And this 
conduct has an air of pride, eſpecially if he 
is an enemy to diſguiſe and falſhood, and 
delivers his ſentiments with too much plain- 
neſs and freedom. I knew a perſon ct very 
amiable behaviour at Paris, that paſſed in 
the country for being very proud and difh- 
cult, and to be pleaſed with nothing. He 
had always appeared to me in a very differ- 
ent light ; and his other friends and myſelf 
uſed to rally him for his exceſſive eaſineſs 
in liking things. He was in the country 
ſome time ago, ſaid one of his country ac- 
quaintance to me; and, being aſked his opi- 
nion of ſome new books, that were then 
the entertainment of the whole place, he 
told them very plainly, that they were good 
for nothing, and that nobody liked them at 
Paris, This did him infinite prejudice with 
chem 
| XXIII. | 

Dunces give ſo many occaſions to men of 
ſenſe to contradict them, and are, for the 
molt part, fo ſenſible of contradiction, 
that it is very difficult to live with them, 
8 offending them, and provoking their 
M-will, 
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It is not ſufficient, that contradictions are 
ſeaſoned with a great deal of good- nature 
and politeneſs, but they muſt alſo be uſed 
very ſparingly. If they come too often from 
a perſon, all the ſweetening in the world 
will not prevent their giving offence. 

A man of ſenſe ſcarce ever ought to con- 
tradict a fool; for he provokes him without 
inſtructing him; and to contradict ſuch 
people, too, is doing them too much honour, 
The chagrin it gives men of ſenſe, to hear 
dunces talk, is owing to mere weakneſs. 


XXIV. 

Perſons would not willingly be known for 
what they are, and men of ſenſe are apt to 
be very quick-ſighted. It is not an eaſy 
matter to conceal one's faults from them. 
Let them ſeem to be ever ſo careleſs of what 
paſſes, yet ſtill we impute it all to their po- 
liteneſs. We ſtand in fear of them, and 
from fear to hatred the tranſition is very 
ſhort. Thus their very judgment is called 
pride, and the goodneſs of their faculties 
imputed to them as a vice. 


XXV. 

Dunces are very ſenſible of contempt. 
This is natural enough. They are com- 
monly more ſo than men of ſenſe ; for it 
is the truth they are offended with. They 
hate the perſons by whom they are deſpiſed, 
which is {till natural, They readily W 

they 
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they are deſpiſed. In this they do them- 
ſelves juſtice. They impute this contempt 


they think perſons have for them, to pride, 
This is equally unjuſt and ridiculous, 


XXVI. 

You hate me, I know, Lycas, and I de- 
ſerve your hatred, I have not been maſter 
enough of myſelf to conceal my contempt 
of you. After having long flattered you, 
ſpleen and indignation have, at length, ex- 
torted from me my real ſentiments in regard 
to you, I am wrong, I own, in having ſo 
little command of myſelf, How juſt ſoever 
a perſon's contempt may be, it is ſcarce 
ever right to expreſs it. I ought to have 
been more upon my guard, and I ſhall al- 
ways reproach myſelf for my weakneſs, See, 
now, my repentance, and accept my apology ; 
but if this will not ſatisfy you, and you are 
abſolutely bent upon vengeance, tell every 


body, that I am ill-bred; but do not ſay, 
that I am proud. 


XXVII. 


Dunces diſlike men of ſenſe, becauſe the 


men of ſenſe have no eſteem for dunces. 
A dunce might like a man of ſenſe, if he 
could have any opinion of the dunce, or, at 
leaſt, make him believe, that he had. This 
may ſeem eaſy to be done, but very fre- 
quently is not ſo. Tho' the dunce is fond 
of being eſteemed; yet it is not caſy for 

| him 
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him to perſuade himſelf, that he is ſo; be- 
cauſe he is conſcious to himſelf, that he has 
nothing in him that can merit eſteem. 

I aſked a perſon once, Why he did not 
like a man of merit, that I knew had pro- 
feſſed a great friendſhip for him? It is not 
friendſhip, ſaid he, that I want of him, but 
eſteem. He knows very well, that I have 
a great deal for him; and therefore he is un- 
grateful, in not making a return. But he 
ſeems to me, ſaid I, to have the ſame for 
you ; and I have ſeen him give you ſeveral 
marks of it. Iam not to be deceived by theſe, 
replied he ; I know his heart very well. He 
thinks I love to be flattered, and he flatters 
me: ſo he adds diſſimulation to ingratitude. 
But I am as quick of apprehenſion as him- 
ſelf, in ſome things. 

A man of parts will ſooner love a dunce, 
than a dunce will a man of parts. In gene- 
ral, we love our inferiors better than our 
ſuperiors, and this holds good in all caſes 
whatſoever, 

XX VIII. 

I meet with a perſon in company, whom 
I do not know ; and I hear him ſay, with 
an air of reſentment, that another, who 1s 
equally unknown to me, is proud. It I was 
to give my opinion, which of the two was a 
perſon of the beſt underſtanding, I ſhould 
give it for him that was abſent. 

Pride is a vice, that is common enough; 
but one of its principal effects is, to make us 

be- 
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believe it ſtill more common than it is, by 
making us ſee it where it is not, 

Pride is ſometimes ſo much the more 
odious, as it 1s accompanied with greater 


merit, 
XXIX. 

Some men of parts, as I have ſaid elſe- 
where, talk but little in converſation ; and 
it is frequently imputed to them for pride. 
They will not condeſcend, it is ſaid, to talk 
before perſons they think are not capable of 
underſtanding them. They have no honour 
to gain by it. Or elſe it is ſuppoſed they 
are ſilent, becauſe they have nothing good 
to ſay; and do not care to ſpeak, but when 
they can ſhine, I own, this opinion of 
them is often very juſt, They are filent, 
upon ſome occaſions, from the ſame motive 
that they talk upon others, that 1s, their 
vanity, But yet this is a notion, that muſt 
not be applied too raſhly; for as it is not 
always owing to vanity, that ſuch perſons 
endeavour to ſay good things; ſo neither is 
it, that they are above ſaying common and 
indifferent ones, A man of fine ſenſe knows, 
that he could make himſelf admired at a 
very eaſy rate ; but the approbation of other 
people gives him no pleaſure, unleſs he 
could have his own. He has no pleaſure in 
talking, but when he can talk well, becauſe 
he likes nothing but what is good. He is 
difficult, rather than vain, In ſhort, he 
does not care to ſay low things, things ill 

thought 
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thought and ill expreſſed, for the fame rea- 
ſon, that it gives him pain to hear them. 
He is afraid of tiring himſelf, as well as other 
people. 3 
3 n 

If I was to hear it ſaid of a perſon, that 
he had the beſt ſenſe of any man in the place 
| where he lived, and, at the ſame time, was 
the beſt-beloved ; I ſhould ſay, that he was 
a man of ten thouſand, and ſhould conceive 
the higheſt idea of him that is poſſible. I 
ſhould alſo have a very good opinion of his 
neighbours. 

A man of parts is not always beloved, and 
it is frequently his own fault, that he is not ; 
but it is likewiſe frequently the fault of thoſe 
who do not love him. | 

To love a perſon very well, and yet eſteem 
him no more than he ought to be eſteemed ; 
and to eſteem a perſon very much, and yet 
love him as much as he deſerves; are two 
things almoſt equally rare, 


XXXI. 
The concluſion of all this is, that a man of 
parts cannot be too cautious of his behaviour 
with the common run of the world. 'This 


is the very point, that ought to employ his 


natural and acquired advantages ; and can 
he poſſibly make a better uſe of them? A 
talent for ſociety is preferable to every other 
that can be named, and the knowledge of 

life above that of all the ſciences ; and the 
qua- 
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qualities that make a man beloved, are, at 
bottom, thoſe that make him molt eſteemed. 
Let a perſon of fine intellects conſider, that, 
far from having a right upon this ſcore to 
violate the rules of ſociety, they are, in rea- 
lity ſtricter for him than for common men, 
The ſame things that a dunce might ſay with- 
out offence, may give great offence in a man 
of ſenſe. No regard is taken of what a filly 
fellow ſays, becauſe it is ſuppoſed he has 
not much guard upon his words, or be- 
cauſe every thing he can ſay is contemptible. 
If he would aftront, he cannot; but the 
man of ſenſe affronts without intending. it. 
A fool ſhall often do himſelf leſs miſchief, 
by ſaying the moſt ill- natured things, than 
a man of ſenſe by a ſingle word dropt indiſ- 
creetly. A fool, properly ſpeaking, can do 
himſelf no hurt, let him ſay what he will, 
becauſe he does none to other people. The 
offence is always meaſured by the worth 
of the offender. 


XXXII. 

There is more ſenſe, and leſs honeſty, in 
capital cities, and other large towns, in pro- 
portion, than in the country, and your little 
villages. The degree of underſtanding people 
have, depends, in a great meaſure, upon 
their education, which is commonly beſt in 
great towns. Education, being only the cul- 
tivation of the natural genius, can make but 
little difference between ſuch as are born 

 S dunces; 
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dunces; but it makes a conſiderable one be- 
tween thoſe who are born with good facul- 
ties. It is frequently obſerved, how much 
difference there is between two perſons with- 
out education; ſuppoſe two peaſants ; if the 
one has good natural parts, and the other 
not. But we ſee a more conſiderable differ- 
ence between two men both born with that 
happy conformation of the organs, which 
gives a good underſtanding, in caſe the one has 
had education, and the other not; or, at 
leaſt, not ſo good a one. 

Senſe depends too, in a great meaſure, 
upon the exerciſe it has, and the employ- 
ment people have for it. But your conſider- 
able towns afford many more opportunities 
and inducements to exerciſe and employ the 
underſtanding, than can be had in little vil- 
lages. And it is exerciſe and opportunity, that 
make men ; or, at leaſt, diſcover, both to 
others and themſelves, what they are ca- 
pable of. 

A great number of thoſe who have the 


beſt ſenſe and capacity, leave the country, 


and go to the capital. 

Laſtly, By converſing with one another, 
men correct their prejudices, inlarge their 
knowledge, quicken their induſtry, and, 
in a word, improve their underſtandings ; 


and , conſequently, the larger their acquaint- 


ance is, the more proper it is to produce 
theſe effects. 


On 
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On the other hand, there is commonly 
leſs probity in great towns, than in little 
ones. Men formed themſelves into ſocietics, 
in order to protect themſelves from the miſ- 
chievous deſigns of one another; and they 
are become more miſchievous in theſe ſocie- 
tics, than they were when they lived wild 
in a ſtate of ſolitude, The affociation of 
mankind has as natural and neceſſary a ten- 
dency to corrupt their manners, as to im- 
prove their underſtandings, 

I am not ſaying, that we have any rea- 
ſon to wiſh for the ſtate of nature again, 
even with reſpect to the point in queſtion, 
It is true, in the ſocial ſtate, the wicked and 
diſhoneſt are in greater numbers, and in a 
higher degree, than they would have been 
in a ſtate of nature; but then we have more 
remedies againſt them. If we live amongſt 
beaſts of prey, it is our comfort, that they 
are Chained ; and, to give my judgment by 
the way, I cannot but think, the common 
method of ranging the ages of the world is 
very injudicious. Sound philoſophy ſhews 
it abſurd, and hiſtory proves it falſe. The 
iron age muſt have been, and, in reality, 
was the firſt. The brazen age ſucceeded it, 
and was followed by the filver age, which is 
our own, It will be ſaid, perhaps, that it 
is rather the age of braſs : but, ſurely, the 
difference between the condition of our firtt 
anceſtors and ourſelves, is more than a de- 
Sree, We may carry our ideas ſtill further, 
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and without running into any thing roman- 
tic, we may eaſily conceive the poſſibility 
of a ſtate happier than that which we are 
in; and this, whenever it happens, will be 


the golden age. 
XXXIII. 


The moral part of education is better in 
large towns, than in the country, as well 
as the literal: yet it does not follow from 
hence, that they have better morals in gene- 
ral. Education makes even leſs difference 
between perſons born knaves, than between 
thoſe that are born fools. The moſt ad- 
vantageous notion we can have of educa- 
tion, with reſpect to morals, is, that it is a 


habit ſeaſonably contracted, But a habit 


contracted againſt ſtrong natural propen- 
fities, and eſpecially if it be quite forced 
and involuntary, never ſurmounts nature, 


Horace ſays, 
Naturam expetlas furca, tamen uſq; recurret, 


It is true, indeed, what he ſays in another 
place, 


Nil adeo durum ęſt, quod non manſueſcere poſſit, 
Dummodo culture patientem accommodet aurem. 


But 


r 


But this tractable and docile diſpoſition, 
which he requires, in order to make edu- 
cation effectual, is ſeldom found in the chil- 
dren that molt need it, 


XXXIV. 

Great numbers of people come from out 
of the country to the capital, to make their 
fortune there ; that is to ſay, to learn and 
to practiſe knavery. 

Bad examples are ſo much the more con- 
tagious, as they are more numerous; and, 
in general, the more numerous ſocieties are, 
the more they are corrupted. 


XXXV. 

But, ſuppoſing the converſation of a large 
city did not make men more wicked than 
they were; yet it gives them an opportunity 
of putting in practice whatever their natural 
wickedneſs and corruption might incline 
them to, by improving their underſtanding 
and their courage. How many men are 
there, that have every qualification of great 


villains, but boldneſs and induſtry ? 


XXXVI. 

Senſe and knowledge are ſometimes ſeen 
to correct a bad natural diſpoſition ; but, 
for the moſt part, they ſerve only to make 
it more refinedly and dangerouſly wicked. 
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It is in the moſt polite and enlightened 
ages, that we have inſtances of the greateſt 
virtues, and the greateſt vices. 

The refining of mens minds, ſays Mon- 
faigne, is not always for the advantage of 
their manners. 


XXXVII. 

There are crimes that cannot be the work 
of a ſingle man; and deſigns of this ſort die 
in the breaſt that conceived them, for want 
of an aſſociate and accomplice to put them 
in execution, 

You ſhall fee two men notorious for their 
villainies, that might have been honeſt men, 
or, rather, harmleſs knaves, all their life- 
time, if they had never happened to meet 
with each other. But they came both to 
Paris, perhaps, from the two extremities 
of the kingdom ; and, at Parzs, the villain 
never fails of finding his like, 

XXXVIII. 

In great towns, mens paſſions are ſtronger, 
and the opportunities of doing ill more fre- 
quent. Crimes mect not with that diſcou- 
ragement they ſhould, either from juſtice, 
the purſuits or which a perſon may the 
more eaſily eſcape in a croud; or yet from 
the public hatred : for, when crimes become 
common, they grow leſs odious. 


One 
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One of the p:.ncipal advantages in great 
towns, is the liberty a perſon enjoys in them. 
Peoples attention 1s divided among an infi- 
nite number of objects, ſo that there is leſs 
beſtowed upon any particular perſon ; and a 
man may live as he likes, without any fear 
of being thought fingular ; not merely be- 
cauſe he is not obſerved, but alſo becauſe in 
ſo great a number of people, let a man be 
as ſingular as he will, he will always meet 
with ſome like himſelf. The Philoſopher 
finds his advantage in this liberty, as it en- 
ables him to live £ to his own humour, with- 
out ſubjecting himſelf to any troubleſome 
reſtraints. The debauchee finds his, by be- 
ing enabled to follow his vices with 1ecrecy. 


XXXIX. 

Laſtly, There is leſs religion in great 
towns, and eſpecially capitals, than in little 
ones, Infidelity, ſo unhappily common 1n 
the former, 1s ſcarce known 1n the latter, 
At Paris, and at London, perſons of the 
greateſt religion themſelves, ſhall hear 1t 
ſaid, without the leaſt emotion, that ſuch 
and ach perſons have none at all. In the 
country, things of this kind would ſhock 

cople extremely, They would not be 
thought poſſible. But now, whatever a 
falſe ſubtilty and retinement may ſuggeſt, 
religion is a very great check upon the pra- 
Ctice of vice, It is the moſt ſolid founda- 
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tion of ſociety, becauſe it furniſhes the 
ſtrongeſt inducements to probity. Want of 
faith very eaſily draws after it the want of 
honour. When perſons no longer fear God, 
becauſe they do not bclieve in him, they 
will ſtill have leſs fear of men; becauſe 
they deſpiſe them, and look upon their judg- 
ments as an effect of prejudice, 
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FARALE ESE L 


BETWEEN 


LIFE ard STUDY. 


HE perſon, that, having juſt paſt 

the dark ſtate of infancy, and 
the giddy thoughtleflnets of 
childhood, begins to perceive, 
— that he lives, and to make ſome 
reflection upon his exiſtence ; and the per- 
ſon, who being free from the reſtraint of 
tutorage, applies himſelf, of his own taſte, 
and voluntary choice, to the ſearch of truth. 
Theſe two perſons, I ſay, enter upon two 
very different courſes or purſuits ; that of 
life, and that of ſtudy. 

The perſon who enters upon life, does 
not ſee the end of it, tho' he cannot but be 
tully appriſed, that it has one. He ſees 
perſons daily arrive at it, who no more 
know the preciſe time of it, than himſelf, 
This is what chiefly ſecures him from im- 
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poſing upon himſelf in this matter. For 
he would be but too apt to conclude, that 
the ſpace he had to run was infinite, if 
experience did not ſhew him how it is 
bounded. | 

Fifty or ſixty years appear an infinite 
duration to a young man, as two or three 
guineas are thought an immenſe fortune by 
a child, 

On the contrary, he that enters upon the 
courſe of ſtudy, and ſets out with a deſign 
to improve his underſtanding with every 
thing that is worth knowing, commonly 
propoſes to himſelf a certain time, in which 
he flatters himſelf he ſhall have attained 
his end, and be able to reſt from his re- 
ſearches. 

A young man has no notion of what an 
old one tells him of the ſhortneſs and tranſi- 
ency of life; nor of what a learned man 
tells him of the extent of knowledge. 

Scarcely has he, who has entered upon 
life, begun his courſe, but he has finiſhed 
4 it, He has taken a few ſteps forward, and 
he finds himſelf at his journey's end. The 
period he ſo little expected ſurpriſes him all 
at once, and arreſts him in the midſt of his 
courſe, 

The man of ſtudy, on the other hand, 
who thinks he ſees the end of his labours 
not far off, when he arrives at the point 
his imagination had pitched upon, is aſto- 
niſhed at the immenſe diſtance it ſtill appears 

trom 
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from him. It ſeems to be farther off, than 
when he ſet out in purſuit of it. Every 
ſtep he takes towards it, ſeems to lengthen 
his journey; as faſt as he advances, ſo faſt 
it flies before him, till at length he quite 
loſes fight of it, or ſees it at ſuch an immea- 
ſurable diſtance, as makes him utterly deſpair 
of ever overtaking it. And then it is, that 
he has arrived at the only end he 1s capable 
of attaining. For it is he only who has wiſ- 
dom enough to know, that knowledge is 
not an attainable purſuit, that can be ſaid to 
know in what true knowledge conſiſts. 

In the journey of life, men are always 
moving forward, and that as faſt as they are 
able; and, if they may be believed, they 
would be glad it were ſhorter by the greateſt 
part of it. Yet, whenever it ends, it ends 
with death, the thing which, of all others, 
they hate and fear the moſt. Strange incon- 
ſiſtence! Life is very ſhort, they cry, and 
yet every day of it they think too long. 
They would willingly ſhorten moſt of their 
days, and even cut off ſome of them intire- 
ly, without reflecting, that, by fo doing, 
they muſt take ſo much from tlie length of 
| their lives. 

In ſtudy, men march with a 8 (aber 
pace, frequently ſtopping, and even ſome- 
times turning back. Perſons forget what 
they knew. They diſcover, eſpecially in 


matters of philoſophy, that they did not 


know what they fanſied they did; and that 
the 
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the whole effect of their laborious applica- 
tion, in many things, has been only to add 
error to ignorance. This made M. Nicole 
fay, J unlearn ſomething every day of my life, 
The further onward we get in the road of 
life, the more fatiguing we find it. Youth 
has more miſeries and misfortunes attending 
it, than infancy ; and our troubles ſeem to 
multiply with our years, 

In that of Rudy, it is the firft entrance 
only, that is difficult ; after a time, we come 
into a ſmoother track ; and the farther a 
perſon has gone, the eaſier he finds it. 

The wiſeſt of living men is he who thinks 
himſelf neareſt to death, and regulates all 
his motions upon this perſuaſion : 

Whereas the moſt rational purſuer of 
knowledge is the perſon who thinks it far- 
theſt off ; and who, whatever ſhare he has 
acquired, whatever advances he has made, 
continues his application, as if he yet knew 
nothing at all, and marches with the ſame 


ſpeed, as when he firſt ſet out. 
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[ is a hard taſk to bear teſti- 
yer p38 mony to the truth, at the ex- 
JR 4 pence of one's intereſt ; but it 
is ſometimes a harder to declare 
for it, when a perſon by doing 
ſo is liable to have it ſuſpected, that his in- 
tereſt was the motive. There are men of a 
certain make, that would brave death and 
torments, but would fink under the fear of 
a ſuſpicion to their diſadvantage, There is 
an intereſt which they look upon as of much 
more importance than that of their fortune, 
or even life itſelf ; and this is their repu- 
tation. They could ſtand up in detence of 
perſecuted truth, but want courage to ſpeak 
tor it, when it is triumphant. They would 
make intrepid and zealous ſectariſts, but are 
timorous and baſhful catholics, 
M. de Turenne, and M. Peliſſon, both 


born in the boſom of hereſy, were ſenſible 


of their errors a long time before they ab- 


jured them. It ſcems it coſt them great 
ſtruggles 
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ſtruggles to get above the cenſure of a cer- 
tain public. 

I own, that it was neceſſary, for the con- 
fuſion of hereſy, and the honour of the 
church, that they ſhould proceed ſo diſcreet- 
ly in declaring their converſion, as to leave 
no room for imputing it to any human mo- 
tives, and to give their example all the 
weight that it was capable of, And yet, 
E they were rather too ſlow in this 
buſineſs, and a view to their own glory had 
too large a thare in it. M. Pelilſon did not 
declare himſelf, till after the diſgrace he had 
incurred upon M. Fouguet's account was in- 
tirely at an end; tho', in ſpite of his delays, 
he was {till ſuſpected of being influenced by 
this circumſtance. M. Turenne was arrived 
at the firſt honours of war, when he pub- 
licly renounced proteſtantiſm. He was 
willing not to leave the leaſt ground for be- 
lieving, that his converſion had contributed 
to his advancement, or that the defire of 
his advancement had the leaſt hand in his 
converſion, This great man, who had fo 
often ſeen death without concern, was poſ- 
ſibly too much affected by the fear of an 
ill-natured conſtruction upon his conduct. I 
ſhould look upon his converſion as the moſt 
glorious action of his life, if it had been but 
earlier. It might probably, in that caſe, 
have been ſuſpected by perſons that did not 
know him. But what greatneſs of ſoul 
would he have ſhewn, in a defiance of ſuch 

unjuſt. 
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unjuſt ſuſpicions! What is it, that, in reali- 
ty, makes an action glorious, but its being 
good and juſt, and, at the ſame time, dit 

ficult ? And, what is it that is difficult to 
men of a certain make? Is it to expoſe their 
life and fortune? Not in the leaſt; but it is 
to expoſe, to ſacrifice their glory. This is 
what M. Trenne did on ſeveral occaſions, 
and it is one of the nobleſt and moſt ſingu- 
lar of the praiſes which the public and his 
panegyriſts have given him, That his own 
reputation was leſs dear to him, than the 
public good, and the lives of his ſoldiers. 
Like Fabius, he was deaf to all the vain 
reports which malice and ignorance give birth 
to on ſuch occaſions, and which wiſdom 1t- 
{elf is ſometimes drawn in to credit. 

The motives that influence us, determine 
the rule that we act upon. It is therefore 
not at all ſurpriſing, that the opinions of 
men ſhould be the rule to perſons who act 
with no other view but that of engaging 
theſe opinions in their favour, Yet, ſuch 
arc many of thoſe who would pals for great 
men. The love of glory is their principal 
motive. M. de Turennes was a ſenſe of 
duty: and to this he owed that heroic indif- 
ference, that general diſpofition to all torts 
of virtue, which duty only is capable of 
determining to a particular choice, and giv- 
ing it a direction according to the cxigence 
ot e ee 
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If M. de Jurenne's conduct was ſomewhat 


different in the affair of his converſion, it is 


becauſe he had more regard to the character 
of a mere honeſt man, than that of a great 
commander; and was more tender of his 
reputation, if the diſtinction may be allow- 
ed, than of his glory. 

However, this is the only fault of the 
kind, that he can be charged with; and, 
perhaps, it is an utter miſtake to charge him 
with this. It is poſſible, that ſuch a weak- 
neſs as we have been mentioning, had no 
ſhare in his conduct, and he was governed 
intirely in it, by a regard to his lady: a 
compliance, without doubt, not ſtrictly juſti- 
fiable, but, in ſome meaſure, to be excuſed, 
by the ſingular merit of the perſon who was 
the object of it. The illuſtrious hiſtorian of 
this great hero will, I hope, ſet this import- 
ant point in its proper light. 
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T H E 


UNCERTAINTY 


OF 
Any Judgment that can be formed 


upon Human Actions. 


I. 

5 REA T experience, the careful 
n ſtudy of hiſtory, and deep re- 

2 flection upon the principles, of 

which the human heart is com- 

6 poſed, and upon the different 
combination of theſe principles, are the 
means of coming to the knowledge of the 
human heart. But, with all theſe aſſiſtances, 
this knowledge is, at beſt, but very imper- 
fect. There is always ſomething we cannot 
reach, at the bottom of the heart we think 
we have ſeen furtheſt into ; and the greateſt 
perfection we can arrive at in this art, will 
afford us but ſome uncertain conjectures 
upon the principles of mens actions. 

To make a ſure judgment upon the mo- 
tive of an action, it is not ſutficient to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the author of it; 
but one muſt alſo be fully informed of the 
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circumſtances under which he acted. It is 
the ſame with regard to the foreſight of fu- 
ture actions, which are to be gueſſed at from 
the ſame lights and informations as the mo- 
tives of paſt. A perſon, therefore, would 
run great hazard of being deceived, that was 
to judge of a man's diſpoſitions from what 
he did in any caſe ; or, of what he would 
do, from knowing his diſpoſition, Some 
trifling circumſtance, perhaps, unknown to 
you, occaſioned that reſolution, the motive 
of which you are ſeeking after; and there- 
fore your ſearch muſt be in vain : and in 
the ſame manner muſt your conjecture be as 
uncertain, upon the part a perſon ſhall act 
upon any given occaſion, that is to ſay, un- 
der any certain aſſemblage of circumſtances, 
For there may be other circumſtances than 
thoſe upon which your reaſoning is built ; 
and, if there be, you reaſon in the dark. A 
ſingle circumſtance, which you left out in 
your ſuppoſition, ſhall overthrow all your 
conjectures, and make the perſon a& the 
very reverſe of what you expected. 
In morals, as well as phyſics, the ſolidity 
of a ſyſtem depends ſometimes upon a trifle ; 
or, rather, in forming a ſyſtem, every thing 
is of importance. A perſon muſt be fully 
aſſured of the nature of the facts, upon which 
it is to ſtand, and which he undertakes to 
explain, The leaſt uncertainty, in this re- 
ſpect, ought to put a ſtop to the attempt, 
becauſe the ſlighteſt miſtake would be ſuth- 
| cient 
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cient to overturn the whole edifice, and 
make the whole proceeding lock very ridi- 
culous. 

II. 

In order to account for paſt actions, or 
conjecture at future, we muſt always reaſon 
upon the ſuppoſition, that men have com- 
mon ſenſe; tho' we may be frequently at a 
loſs to reconcile actions with this ſuppoſition, 
for want of knowing the whole of the cafe. 
Thus, events, which had nothing extraor- 
dinary in them to thoſe who lived at the 
time when they happened, appear to us in- 
comprehenſible, becauſe we are unacquainted 
with the ſprings, upon which they turned, 
If we knew theſe, we ſhould ſee, either 
that men were not void of common ſenſe in 
ſuch occaſions, or elſe, that it was natural 
for them to be ſo, It has been ſeen, that 
perſons, without any religion, have declared 
openly for a ſe& under perſecution, and ex- 
poſed themſelves to the greateſt ſufferings 
by it. Thoſe who were intimately acquainted 
with them, no doubt of it, knew upon what 
principles they acted ; but it muſt be quite 
inexplicable to other people. 


III. 

We muſt be cautious how we fix the 
bounds of poſlibility in every thing that de- 
pends upon mens way of thinking. Pro- 
digies are common in this matter ; or, rather, 
we ſhould count nothing a prodigy, when 

Cc3 we 
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we are acquainted with man. The paſſions, 
infinitely combined with one another, and 
with the weakneſs of the human mind, pro- 
duce every day the moſt unaccountable con- 
duct. 

Can it be ſaid, that Chriſtians have com- 
mon ſenſe and prudence in acting as they act, 
while they believe what they believe? Sure- 
ly it cannot; without doubt they act unrea- 
ſonably; and yet they act in a manner too 
conformable to nature, in one ſenſe, which 
is to ſuffer onc's ſelf to be carried away by 
the force of appetite and paſſion. Inſtead, 
therefore, of {aying, that men muſt be ſup- 
poſed always to act with common ſenſe, it 
would be more juſt to ſay, that they act 
according to their nature: for we muſt not 
contradict nature to give an account of hu- 
man actions ; and every ſuppoſition, that does 
ſo, muſt be rejected. But it is the nature 
of man to be governed more by his paſſion, 
than his reaſon. Sometimes reaſon and paſ- 
fion unite, when the former is ſeduced and 
brought over by the latter, Sometimes too, 
it is ſo apparent on which fide the right of 
the caſe lies, that reaſon cannot be byaſed. 
Yet, in that caſe, if the paſſion is ſtrong in 
a certain degree, it is nevertheleſs miſtreſs of 

the action; and the reſiſtance which reaſon 
makes to it, ſhall ſcarce be enough to give a 
man uneaſineſs: for mere reflections do not 
much diſturb a man's peace, which is ſel- 
dom much affected, till reaſon and experi- 
ence 
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ence meet, and a perſon is under ſtrong ap- 
prehenſions of thoſe misfortunes, to which 
the purſuit of his paſſions expoſes him. But 
every view of theſe misfortunes does not 
produce this apprehenſion ; nor is it always 
laſting, when it comes. When it does laſt, 
there is always a combat between a perſon's 
fears and his paſſions, in which the ſtrongeſt 
muſt prevail, Frequently the victory con- 
tinues a long while doubtful; and, during 
theſe agitations, life paſſes the molt unhap- 
pily that can be. 

Man, therefore, is governed intirely by 
his paſſions. It is by theſe that we mutt 
lay hold of him, if we would work upon 
him. Thus eloquence, which 1s called the 
miſtreſs of the will, is only the art of move- 
ing the pathons. And it is upon this ac- 
count, that it is obliged to addreſs itſelf to 
the imagination, by repreſenting objects un- 
der ſenſible images, which is commonly the 
only way of moving the paſſions; and it 
might well enough be defined, The art of 
reaching the heart thro' the imagination. 
And it is partly for this reaſon, that a ſer- 
mon upon hell thall always have more effect, 
than one upon heaven equally good. For, 
beſides that fear is a ſtronger motive than 
hope, we have ſenſible ideas of hell, which 
we have not of heaven. 'There 1s but little 
of the ſenſible kind, in what religion teaches 
us of the rewards of the virtuous ; whereas 
there is every thing that is terrible to ſenſe 
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in the puniſhment it threatens to the wicked. 
Yet, in vain does it threaten them to num- 
bers of Chriſtians, the moſt firmly perſuaded 
of them, and frequently men of the quickeſt 
ſenſe in every thing beſide. But the Chri- 
{tian is a man. His faith extinguiſhes not 
his paſſions. That which he ſees at a di- 
ſtance, in ſome meaſure, changes its nature: 
from an object of ſenſe it becomes merely 
a matter of ſpeculation, and is, in a man- 
ner, annihilated to our groſs perceptions. 


O F 
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Suſpect all infidels, that their 
heart and morals are not ſo 
ſound as they ſhould be; and, 
if they would ſpeak their minds, 
they would own, that they diſ- 
traſt one another in this reſpect. But there 
are none I ſuſpe& more, than thoſe incon- 
ſiſtent deiſts, who deny a ſtate of future 
rewards and puniſhments, and believe that 
God requires no more of them, than a mere, 
ineffectual, ſpeculative acknowledgment of 
his being and greatneſs, and their own mean- 
neſs and inſignificance. If there is any ſuch 
thing as a ſpeculative atheiſt, his ſcheme 
hangs much better together. For, to acknow- 
ledge God as the author of nature, and not as 
the puniſher and rewarder of human actions, 
can be only owing to that kind of pride, 
which takes its riſe in the heart. Either 
God is juſt, or there is no God at all. And 
if God is juſt, then there muſt be a provi- 


dence. But, if ſuffering virtue has nothing 
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to hope after this life, nor triumphant wie- 
kedneſs to fear, the notion of providence be- 
comes a mere phantom ; and this attribute 
of the Deity, by virtue of which chiefly he 
exiſts in reſpect to us, remains without de- 
fence againit the objections of the atheiſt. 
A God, a juſt God, a providence, another 
life, are all truths, that are linked together 
by a neceflary connexion ; and to admit 
ſome of them, and not the reſt, is to break 
thro' a chain of undeniable conſequences, 
affirm and deny at the ſame time, and con- 
tradict all the rules of reaſoning. 

Moſt fatal, but too common an effect of 
the paſſions ! There is no evidence fo bright, 
which they will not obſcure. The heart 
ſuffers the underitanding to believe an event, 
which it fears only at a diſtance ; and allows 
it to determine upon points, ſo long as they 
remain in ſome unaffecting general form, 
and are not yet brought to that critical point, 
in which a deciſion muſt be fatal to it. Of 
this kind is this grand point of the being of 
a God, fo long as it is a mere queſtion in 
phyſics or metaphyſics. The bare proof of 
a God does not of itſelf affect the heart, and 
therefore the heart makes no oppoſition to 
it, But let us go a ſtep further, and in- 
quire into the connexion this truth has with 
our conduct; let it be conſidered, whether 
pleaſure be the rule of action; whether the 
notion all men have of right and wrong, 
be a law of our Creator, or a prejudice of 
edu- 
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education; whether we are free agents, 
and our everlaſting doom depend upon our 
good or ill uſe of our liberty; and then we 
ſhall often ſee the light of the cleareſt un- 
derſtanding overcaſt. It is then that thoſe 
vapours, which ariſe from the corruption of 
the heart, throw a miſt over truth too thick 
for the moſt piercing faculties to penetrate, 
You ſhall ſee a perſon admired for his ready 
apprehenſion, and good judgment, in buſineſs 
or in ſcience, and who, even upon the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, is capable of putting 
the proofs of a Supreme Being, the author, 
preſerver, and diſpoſer of all things, in the 
beſt light. And yet this very perſon, this 
uncommon genius, upon the ſubject of reli- 
gion, ſhall appear the moſt ſuperficial think- 
er, the idleſt talker, and moſt pitiful rea- 
ſoner in the world. To elude diſagreeable 
truths, he will ſometimes admit the abſurd- 
eſt principles, and draw from them the moſt 
ridiculous conſequences. Sometimes he ſhall 
deny the moſt evident conſequences, when 
he is forced to admit the principles they are 
drawn from. He will ſwallow the moſt 
monſtrous contradictions, and take the mereſt 
ſophiſtries for demonſtration, You, who 
never heard this celebrated perſon before, 
and are equally ſhocked and provoked at the 


impiety and extravagance of his diſcourſe ; 


you cannot poſſibly allow him to be a man 


of ſuch fine underitanding, and are ſurpriſed 
how he could ever have gained that cha- 
racter. 
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racter. Your ſurprize is very reaſonable, 
but a word or two may make it ceaſe; if 
you are tolerably acquainted with the human 
heart, and the power of its paſſions. This 
perſon, together with his tine parts, is a 
man of pride, and a man of pleaſure. 


II. 

A perſon of known infidelity, but uſually 
of an even temper, diſputing about religion 
one day, fell into a good deal of eagerneſs 
and violence in it ; but this did not hap- 

n till towards the end of the diſpute, 
which he began with great coolnels and 
moderation. Sir, ſays his antagoniſt, as they 
parted, I was under great concern for you 
at the beginning of our converſation. The 
coolneſs with which you talked, made me 
look upon you as convinced of what you 
aſſerted; but the tone you have taken ſince, 
has given me ſome hopes of you. It is poſ- 
fible you might have an avertion to believ- 
ing, which is, indeed, unhappy enough, 
But, however, you certainly believe now ; 
or, at leaſt, are no further from it than a 
ſtate of doubt. Take courage, Sir; your 
condition is not deſperate ; you have felt the 
force of my arguments, and the weakneſs of 
your own replies to them ; your anger tells 
me you have, 

III. 

There are few infidels, that are perfectly 
eſtabliſhed in their way of thinking. Reli- 
gion 
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gion has too many and ſtriking proofs, to 
admit of it. The greateſt part of them will 
own, if they care to be ſincere, that they are 
yet in a ſtate of doubt; and the generality 
of thoſe that doubt of religion, will on too, 
that they wiſh it may be falle. A perſon 
then, in this ſituation, that was to give a 
fair account of himſelf, would ſay, I am an 
infidel, but I have an intereſt in being ſo: I 
wiſh to be ſtill more and more ſo: I am fond 
of finding reaſons to ſupport me in my opi- 
nion; and thoſe that oppoſe it give me a ſe- 
cret concern, in proportion to their ſtrength : 
I avoid thinking of them as much as poſ- 
ſible, and ſo I do of the proofs on the other 
fide. Is it not, therefore, might ſuch a one 
aſk himſelf, my partiality that makes me an 
unbeliever > I ought to be jealous of my 
heart's impoſing upon me, even tho' religion 
appeared to me evidently falſe, But I am 
far from ſeeing it in this light, It is not 
clear to me, that religion is falſe, or that it 
is true. But I know, that in caſes where 
there is full evidence on neither fide, the 
heart generally determines us. It is there- 
fore probable, that my infidelity may proceed 
from this ſource ; that is to ſay, that I add 
to very unwarrantable inclinations the moſt 
inexcuſable raſhnets. A very ſimple and 
obvious picce of reaſoning, capable of being 
underitood by the meaneit capacities, and of 
ſhaking the moſt determined reſolutions ! 


IV. It 
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IV. 

It is impoſſible to reconcile religion to 
the purſuits of our paſſions: it too plainly 
condemns them. A perſon may deceive 
himſelf in the more difficult and obſcure 
caſes; but he can never blind himſelf intire- 
ly, with reſpect to plain and eſſential duties. 
Beſides, that it would be too tedious to en- 
ter into a particular examination of the pleas 
of every particular paſſion, in order to know 
whether they ought to paſs, or not ; there 
is a much more compendious method, and 
that is, atheiſm, or the kind of deiſm I have 
been mentioning. This point, once gained, 
{ſecures every other. Let a perſon but once 
boldly pronounce, That there is no God, or, 
That God does not concern himſelf with our 
actions; and all his inquiries are ended, or, 
rather, prevented; his ſcruples all eaſed, 
and every thing lies open to his paſſions. 
But as it is full as hard a matter to believe, 
that there is no God, or even that religion is 
falſe, as it is to perſuade one's ſelf, that it 
is conſiſtent with our irregularities ; the con- 
ſequence is, that there is no ſolid peace, 
either for the infidel, that denies the truth 
of religion, or the bad Chriſtian, that lives in 
contradiction to it. 


V. 

The truths religion teaches, are both ſpe- 
culative and practical; and it is for the fake 
of the latter; that men come to doubt of the 

former. 
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former. The oppoſition there is to our paſ- 
ſions in the morals of Chriſtianity, employs 
our attention upon the contradiction its 
myſteries ſeem to carry in them to our 
reaſon. 

The true cauſe of infidelity is the ſeve- 

rity of the chriſtian precepts. The obſcu- 
rity of its myſteries 1s but the pretence. Per- 
ſons would believe without difficulty, and 
even without reflection, it believing was ſuf- 
ficient to ſave a man. 

The proofs of religion, taken all together, 
are of weight enough to force perſons of 
the beſt capacity to ſubmit their reaſon to 
them ; and clear enough to diſpenſe with 
the meaneſt from reaſoning at all. It is the 
heart that weakens and obſcures them. The 
profane perſon ſays, There is no God; but 
he ſays it only in his heart. He believes it 
not, tho' he wiſhes it; and his reaſon re- 
proaches him inceſſantly with the impoſſibi- 
lity of his wiſhes. 

The pagan gods were corrupt, and they 
were powerful ; that is, they were partly 
what man 1s, and partly what he would be. 


VI. 

Reaſon is, in reſpect of faith, what ſenſe 
1s, in reſpect of reaſon ; and a Chriſtian 
ought to have no more reluctance in ſub- 
mitting his reaſon to his faith, than the phi- 


loſopher has in preferring his reaſon to his 


ſenſes. 
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VII. 

Is there any thing more abſurd, than the 
myſteries of religion ? ſays an infidel. Yes, 
it may be replied to him; and that is, the 
objections you make againſt religion, found- 
ed upon the pretended abſurdity of theſe 
myſteries. For the moſt abſurd of all ways 
of reaſoning is that which diſcovers the moſt 
unfair heart, or the moſt confuſed head; and 
ſuch is all reaſoning beſide the queſtion, 
And, whatever the reaſonings themſelves are, 
the reaſoner is always thought very ridicu- 
lous, and unworthy of an anſwer. But 
fuch now are the reaſonings of the genera- 
lity of infidels. They are not to the point 
in queſtion : they may be unanſwerable, 
perhaps, with reſpect to ſome others; but 
they are utterly inconcluſive againſt reli- 
gion, which is ready to acknowledge, that 
it requires them to believe things that are 
incomprehenſible ; but the truth of which it 
offers to prove by matters of fact, which 
they are at liberty to examine with the ut- 
moſt ſtrictneſs. Whatever objections may 
be made againſt the myſteries of religion, 
yet ſtill they muſt be believed, fay the de- 
tenders of it, if Feſwus Chri/t, and his apoſtles, 
who preached them, wrought the miracles 
recorded in the New Teſtament. But Te/s 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles, did work thoſe mi- 
racle. Therefore — What now does the 
unbeliever reply to this? Does he attack 
the firſt or the ſecond part of the argument? 


Surely 


1 
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Surely he cannot. The firſt is plain enough 
to common ſenſe. The ſecond has all the 
certainty that hiſtory can give it; and, be- 
ſides, the thorough diſcuſſion of this point 
would require more knowledge than perſons 
of theſe principles are uſually furniſhed with. 
What is it then, that he does? He makes 
objections againſt the myſteries, 


| VIII. | 

J have ſometimes ſeen libertine wits en- 
counter divines of learning, upon the ſub- 
ject of religion; and, if my compaſſion had 
not been a check upon me, I could have 
diverted myſelf very heartily, It ſeemed to 
me like a woman diſputing upon the Anti- 
podes with an able geographer. 


IX. 

It is a weakneſs of mind, to believe upon 
ſlender proofs ; but it is as great a weakneſs, 
not to believe upon demonſtrative ones. But 
ſuch are the proofs of religion ; and there- 
fore the perſons, who look upon themſelves 
to have the ſtrongeſt minds, are, in reality, 
but weak. 

It ſeems to me, that there is even ſome- 
thing more mortifying, in not perceiving 
evidence where it is, than in fanſying one ſees 
it where it is not; and that the perſon who 
does not aſſent to reaſon, when it is clearly 
ſhewn to him, is much more contemptible, 


than 
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than he who embraces a falſe opinion upon 
reaſons that are inſufficient. 

It was ſaid of two men, that you might 
ſometimes deceive the one, but you could 
never undeceive the other. I had much 
rather be the firſt of theſe two, than the 
ſecond. 

There is a weakneſs in believing every 
thing ; but it ſhews a brutal kind of obſti- 
nacy to deny every thing, 

He who believes every thing, is a weak 
man ; but he who ſhould doubt of every 
thing, would be a fool. 


| p42 

The errors that are moſt ridiculous, are 
thoſe that are oppoſed to truths generally 
received. Common errors, however ridicu- 
lous and void of proof they may be, have, 
at leaſt, the authority of numbers on their 
ſide. 

Either unbelievers have ſtudied the argu- 
ments for religion, or they have not ſtudied 
them. In the firſt place, they are very ſtupid, 
or very corrupt, that they have not felt the 
force of them: in the other, they are very 
fool-hardy, for having choſen their principles 
blindfold, in a matter Where a miſtake has 
dreadful conſequences. 


| XI. 
There are men of wit among the profeſ- 
ſors of infidelity, perhaps more than of any 
bother 
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other ſort: there are alſo ſome men of 
learning: and no doubt but there may be 
found ſome with ſtrong principles of honour 
and ſobriety. But that there are any amongſt 
them, who, beſides a purity of heart and 
manners, are poſſeſſed of a ſolid judgment, 
and extenſive knowledge, is what I have 
great difficulty to believe. 


XII. 

Nothing can be more ſenſeleſs, than to 
talk againſt religion. Thoſe who practiſe it 
have an intereſt in its being true; and thoſe 
who do not practiſe it, have the ſame in its 
being falſe ; but it is equally for the intereſt 
of them both, that it ſhould be believed. 

Even atheiſm itſelf has its enthuſftaſts ; 
witneſs Vanin. For the true idea of enthu- 
ſiaſm is a furious zeal for groundleſs opi- 
nions. But if enthuſiaſts in general are the 
moſt odious and deſpicable of all men, what 
muſt we think of enthuſiaſtic atheiſts? 
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N what 1s it that the proper uſe 
of riches conſiſts ? In the firſt 
4 place, it conſiſts, according to 
| that famous ſaying of one of the 
fathers, in barely uſing, and not 
enjoying them ; that is to ſay, as the ſcrip- 
ture expreſſes it, in not ſerting our affections 
upon them. Riches are not given for us to 
be fond of them; and whenever we are fo, 
we pervert the deſign of them. On the 
contrary, an indifference to them compre- 
hends every thing that is implied in the right 
uſe of them. The perſon that keeps his 
heart free from the love of riches, is ſecure 
againſt that ridiculous pride, which the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them is too apt to inſpire. As he 
does not look upon them to be a good, he 
can never conſider them as any thing meri- - 
torious. An indifference to riches, too, ſup- 
poſes an indifference to the things they pro- 
cure, the honours and pleaſures of life ; and 
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conſequently, where this temper prevails, 
they are not likely to be employed in thefe 
purſuits : ſo that the perſon who is cxzempt 
from this paſſion, mult of courſe be from 
any other ; for every paſſion leads, more or 
leſs directly, to a patiton for riches, becauſe 
theſe are looked upon as the eſſential means 
of all gratification ; and, in fact, they arc, 
in a manner, all- ſufficient. Whatever be 
our aim, they ſmooth and ſhorten the way 
to it: they facilitate the acquiſition even of 
glory itſelf. In ſhort, the perſon who is 
fond, neither of riches, nor of the grandeur 
and delight that attend upon them; who 
keeps at an equal diſtance from the ſordid 
avarice that hoards them up, and the ſenſe- 
leſs prodigality that ſquanders them in ex- 
pences, that are always unjuſtifiable, when 
they are needleſs ; I ſay, ſuch a perſon will 


never employ them, but to do real ſervice, 


either to himſelf, or his friends, or to the 
ſociety in which he lives, and of which he 
conſiders himſelf ns a part. 


II. 
Diſintereſtedneſs and modeſty are virtues 
ſo eſſential to the good order of ſociety, that 
all its diſquiets ariſe, in a manner, from the 
contrary vices, What is it, in fact, that ſets 
men againſt one another, and counteracts 


the ſtrong propenſity they are born with to 


mutual love and good-will ? What, but pride 


and intereſt ? Theſe are the grand ſources 
Dd 2 of 
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of hatred and debate. Baniſh theſe from 
the hearts of men, and you will find them 
full of benevolence and friendſhip, and will 
eſtabliſh among them an unalterable peace 
and harmony. Man would then no longer 
look upon man as his rival and competitor, 
but would conſider him purely as man, that 
is to ſay, as another ſelf. 

In general, all the paſſions arm men againſt 
one another, I am an enemy, by birth, to 
the perſon who has pretenſions to the ſame 
thing with myſelf. Hence it is, that love, 
by means of jealouſy, has ſometimes pro- 
duced ſuch unhappy effects; but (beſides 
that there is frequently more of vanity, than 
love, in the paſſion of jealouſy) diſorders 
from this cauſe are rare in com pariſon of thoſe 
which proceed daily from pride and in- 
tereſt. 

The diſintereſted perſon muſt obſerve, 
that the generality of men are engaged in 
the purſuits of fortune. He muſt lament it 
undoubtedly, and the more heartily in thoſe 
who have molt ſucceſs, Yet he has no ill- 
will to them. He goes not himſelf in their 
track, and ſeeks not to increaſe his fortune ; 
or, it he does increaſe it by his induſtry and 
prudent cexconomy, he has the authority of 
religion and morality for ſo doing. For all 
that religion condemns in the acquiſition of 
wealth, is only the injuſtice of the means, 
and the exceſs of the appetite : ſo that the 
good Chriſtian acts, on many occaſions, pret- 


ty 
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much like other men. His conduct is, 
outwardly, the ſame; but, as it proceeds 
from other views and motives than thoſe of 
covetouſneſs, he is indifferent to the good or 
bad ſucceſs of his cares and endeavours. He 
ſees, without envy, that others are happier 
than himſelf, (in the common ſenſe of the 
vword) or are men of more dexterity and 
cunning. Even the injuſtice they may do 
him in his fortune will not provoke him to 
hate them. They cannot deprive him of 
what he has ſet his heart upon. Could they 
{poil him of the greateſt part of what he is 
poſſeſſed of, they would only releaſe him 
from a burden, and deliver him from a dan- 
gerous embarraſſment. As he uſes his for- 
tune, not ſo much for himſelf as for other 
people, a change in that would make none 
in his way of living. He could only be ſen- 
{ible of the abatement, by his having nothing 
to beſtow ; and his incapacity to relieve the 
indigent would be to him the only evil of 
poverty. 

III. 

Pride has a greater ſhare, than even inter- 
eſt itſelf, in baniſhing from the heart of 
men that affection they ought to have for 
one another: it is becauſe theſe two paſſions 
unite in all our conteſts, and that, beſides 
the intereſt in diſpute, we always make it a 
matter of honour to carry our point, that 
we puſh our reſentments ſo far, and take 
up ſuch irreconcilable enmities. It is not 
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al ways the detriment we receive by it, that 
affects us moſt ſenſibly in the loſs of a law- 
ſuit. How many perſons do we fee, that, 
to gain a verdict in their favour, where a 
point of intereſt was depending, would free- 
ly ſpend double the value of the thing in 
diſpute | 

The caſe is the ſame in gaming. It 1s 
covetouſneſs, indeed, partly, that has made 
it ſo common; and yet vanity is not without 
its ſhare, both in the pleaſure of winning, 
and the uncaſineſi of loting ; and this, even 
in games of pure chance, 


IV. 

Altho', on ſome occaſions, pride and ſelt- 
intereſt may be oppoſite, and a perſon may 
be difintereſted from a principle of pride ; 
yet, generally ſpeaking, it may be truly ſaid, 
that an indifference to riches ſuppoſes a free- 
dom from pride; and, on the contrary, 
that the love of riches is a natural conſe- 
quence of pride and vanity. It is not merely 
for the ſake of enjoying the pleaſures of 

ſenſe, that men covet being rich. No —— the 
' molt conſiderable advantage of riches, in the 
eyes of the generality of men, (who are more 
proud and vain, even than they are ſenſual) 
is the weight which they give to the owners, 
the reſpect which they procure them, and 
the independent condition in which they 
place them. And, as a proof, that we are 
mote in love with riches from our pride, 

than 
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than a regard to the pleaſures of ſenſe, it is ob- 
ſervable, that when people are obliged by any 
misfortunes to retrench their expences, they 
chuſe rather to abridge themſelves in the en- 
joyments, or even the neceſſaries of life, than 
in articles where their pride is concerned. 

In how many ways is our pride gratified 
by wealth ! Poſts of honour and authority 
are generally given to the rich, and are, for 
the moſt part, rather bought than merited. 
But, without any aſſiſtance from dignity and 
place, the rich man, merely as ſuch, is the 
idol of all thoſe who have a view to his fa- 
vours. What aſſiduous complaiſance, agree- 
able flattery, profound reſpect, is he ſure to 
receive? Nor is this homage, that is paid to 
him, always forced, but proceeds often from 
the moſt real veneration in thoſe who pay 
it. The ſplendor which his wealth throws 
round the man of fortune, ſo dazzles their 
weak eyes, that they are blind to his faults ; 
makes them ſee virtues in him, which he has 
not ; and magnifies, out of all reaſon, thoſe 
which he has. 

But this is not all: There are perſons, per- 
haps, tho' but few, who are not capable of 
being flattered by a reſpect they do not de- 
ſerve ; and therefore I will go further, and 
lay, that riches are of great ſervice in the 
way of acquiring a real reſpect and repu- 
tation, as they ſerve to produce, into a fuller 
light, thoſe virtues which give a title to it. 


Merit makes a very different figure in the 
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rich man and the poor one ; and it is much 
truer of wealth, even than it is of beauty, 


that it gives a luſtre to virtue, and adds new 


charms to it in the moſt philoſophical eyes. 
But all this homage, diſtinction, and regard, 
which wealth procures to us, muſt neceſſa- 
rily gratify us in proportion to our pride ; 
and conſequently, our love of riches mult be 
in the ſame proportion, 


V. 

You tell a man of fortune, who values 
himſelf upon it, that he is not at all more 
reſpected for having ten thouſand a year. 
But this is not true. Tell him only, that 
he deſerves no more reſpect for it, His right 
to it you may call in queſtion ; but, that he 
has it, is indiſputable. 

If I was rich, ſaid a man of wit, of nar- 
row fortune, I ſhould make a better figure 
than I do: it would give me more ſpirit 
and aſſurance ; and whatever figure I made, 
would be ſure to be more taken notice of. 

It is the obſervation of a poet, That the 
molt grievous part of poverty is its making 
a perſon mean and contemptible, and even 
ridiculous, in the eye of the world *, Hence 
ſo many poor perſons lefs afflicted with their 
poverty, than aſhamed to have it known. 
A perſon was perſuading one of this mind, 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines tacit. _ Joy, 


o 
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to make his condition known to ſome peo- 
ple, that were capable of helping him. Stay 

a little, reply'd he: my miſery, when it is 
come to its full extremity, may quite extin- 
guiſh, or, at leaſt, overcome in myſelf that 
ſhame, which keeps me from making it 
known ; as the pity of other people may alſo 
be too ſtrong for that contempt, which an 
open poverty never fails to excite in them. 
At preſent, I have neither courage to aſk, 
nor hope of ſucceeding. Contempt is cloſe 
and hard-hearted : pity only is charitable. 

How terrible muſt it be to any, but a 
perſon of the moſt exalted virtue, to have 
occaſion to think, that his humiliations are 
in vain, and fail to procure him that pity 
which is all he has to depend upon! 

How noble an anſwer was it, that a rich 
man once made to a perſon he had given a 
conſiderable alms to, and who was expreſſing 
his gratitude for it! It is God, only whom 
you ought to thank, becauſe it is he who 
hath given me my fortune, and the diſpo- 
ſition to part with ſome of it to you. For 
my part, I render him my humble thanks, 


for having made me acquainted with your 
merit, and your neceſſities, 


VI. 

A perſon may employ riches well, I mean, 
for the good of ſociety, from motives of 
pride, And what would become of the 
miſerable, if it was charity only that re 
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lieved them? What of ſociety in general, if 
our paſſions had not ſometimes the effect of 
[ virtues ? There is a proud kind of libcrality, 
| which ſupplics the want of a good heart, and 
l chriſt! an charity. I do not mean proud, as 
it inſpires pride, but as it has pride for its 
Princip. But, in tt at 8 a perſon is not 
in a true ſtate of un, to riches. He 
| is fond of them, at "hut. tor the glory of 
1 beſtowing tzem, I fay, for the glory; for 
| if he loves them racrely jor the pleaſure of 
doing go! to others, without any view to 
their gratitude or eſteem ; this motive is 
very laudable. Nor let it be ſaid, that it is 
carrying the matter too high, to allow men 
in their beneficent actions to be ſenſible of 
no other pleaſure but that of being uſeful ; 

for ſo far it muſt be carried, if we would 
talk with exactneſs, and according to truth, 
For a perſon may be guilty of giving from 
a principle of pride, without having a view 
to that outward honour which conſiſts in the 
praiſe of men, It is enough, if he aims at 
that inward applauſe and eſteem, that teſti- 
mony which a perſon receives from himſelf 
upon a good action, To aim only at one's 
own eſteem, argues juſt ſo much the more 
pride, as it implies a high opinion of one's 
ſelf, and a contempt of other people. Such 
was the pride of the heathen philoſophers, 
a pride as oppoſite to true virtue, as the 


groſſeſt kind of it. 


VII. Where 
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Where there is an indifference to riches, 
founded upon a freedom from, or a com- 


mand over, thoſe paſſions which are grati- 


fied by means of them, and where the moſt 
conſiderable obſtacles to the love of other 
men are removed by a ſincere diſintereſted- 
nels and humility, it will require no new 
effort of virtue in a man of fortune to be 
charitable, It doubles the eaſe of beſtow- 
ing, where we have a great value for the 
perſons we give to, and a very ſmall one 
tor the things we give, There is no neceſ- 
ſity, therefore, of exhorting ſuch a perſon 
to give generouſly, tho there may be ſome of 
teach: ing him to give with diſcretion and 
prudence. His heart is already well diſpoſed, 
and he wants only to inform his judgment. 
And there is ſo much the more occaſion for 
his being acquainted with thoſe rules which 
reaſon and religion preſcribe for the conduct 
of our charity, as a perſon commonly gives 
the moſt inconſiderately, when he ſets the 
leaſt value upon the things given, 


VIII. 

Generoſity, conducted by prudence, is the 
moſt certain method of acquiring the love 
and eſteem of all the world. But this eſteem, 
I own, is partly founded upon our ſelf-love, 
which inclines us to pay a fort of honour to 
every thing we think is for our own advan- 
tage; and it muſt be allowed too, that we 

are 
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love, and led to give the name of virtue 
to ſuch qualities as are merely uſeful, and not 
laudable at bottom. But, as to the judicious 
liberality I have been ſpeaking of, the phi- 
loſopher joins with the reſt of the world in 
commending it : and, indeed, he underſtands, 
better than they do, the full value of this 
virtue ; becauſe he judges of it more by the 
nobleneſs of its principles, and the purity of 
its views, *than by the good effects which it 
produces. The philoſopher, Imean the Chri- 
ſtian philoſopher, ſees frequently the whole 
ſyſtem of virtues, where the common peo- 
ple fee but ſome ſingle one. 


IX. 

But, amongſt the good effects of prudent 
liberality i in perſons of fortune, the common - 
people fee only the moſt ſenſible and con- 
ſiderable. They can ſee when a perſon is 
reſtored from an almoſt deſperate fortune, 
by the generoſity of a friend diſguiſing a 
preſent under the appearance of a loan. They 
can ſee the fick cured or comforted, the 
poor cloathed and fed by ample and extenſive 
charities ; and ſtately edifices, fit for the re- 
ception of kings, inhabited by the loweſt of 
their ſubjects. But they cannot ſee a thou- 
ſand virtues, that are occaſioned, and as many 
crimes prevented, by the good ule of riches, 
The man, perhaps, who, in the deſperate- 
neſs of his fortunes, might have had re- 

courſe 
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courſe to injuſtice to retrieve them, now he 
is reinſtated by the bounty, is moved by the 
example of his benefactor ; 3 is taught to em- 
ploy what he can ſpare, in the fame way, 
and expreſs his thankfulneſs by an imitation 
of him. The toldier, whom age or his 
wounds have incapacitated for ferving his 
prince or country, not only finds the reward 
of his labours in that retreat which a pious 
and royal magnificence has provided for him, 
but is alſo furniſhed with the means of re- 
trieving a licentious hte, and making provi- 
ſion for his future happineſs. The virgin, 
who, under the ſecurity of the convent, is 
brought up to a life of diſtinguiſhed ſanctity, 
might, perhaps, have found invincible tempt- 
ations in her bea auty, and her poverty, if 
ſome perſon, leſs moved with her charms, 
than the dangers to which they expoſed ber, 
had not opened to her that retreat for her 
virtue, from which her poverty had excluded 
her. The preacher, whole lively and con- 
vincing eloquence makes him of ſo much 
nſe in the world, and the ſcholar, whoſe 
performances do ſo much honour to his age 
and country, might now, perhaps, have been 
chained down to the loweſt and moſt ſervile 
employment, if ſome perſon of fortune, as 
fagacious in diſcerning merit, as zealous to 
cheriſh it, had not, thro' all the diſadvan- 
tages of an untutor'd infancy, diſcovered 
the ſeeds of uncommon genius, and taken 
care to have them cultiyated by a proper 

: educa- 
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education. Such are the great advantages of 
a Chriſtian liberality. It is a concern for the 
ſoul, that is the only principle upon which 
to promote a care for the body. It is eter- 
nity, and another life, we muſt have in view, 
in doing good to beings that were created 
for eternity. The religious man of fortune 
extends his views further than the deſires of 
thoſe he relieves, and may be ſaid to give 
them more than they aſk. 
X. 

Riches muſt be made an exception from 
what is commonly ſaid of all other things, 
that they cloy upon enjoyment. In other 
things, our inclination for one object fre- 
quently gives place to another, as the love 
of honour to that of pleaſure. But our taſte 
for riches always ſubſiſts, and gets every 
day ſtronger and ſtronger, becauſe it is by 
this alone, that we are capable of gratifying 
_ every other. The more a perſon ſees, the 
more he 1s convinced of, the uſefulneſs and 
even neceſlity of riches, the more he finds, 
that without them he carr do nothing, and 
with them every thing. Hence it is a ſay- 
ing common enough in the mouths of ſome 
pretended philoſophers, That there is no real 
good in the world but riches. They excite 
and ſtrengthen all our paſſions, by furniſhing 
them with the means of their gratification. 
And the paſſions, once excited, in their turn, 
augment the love of riches. And thus it is, 


that 
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that riches attach us ſtill more ſtrongly to 
riches ; and the more they increaſe, the 
more we covet them, by increafing the 


number and ſtrength of our paſſions, and 
conſequently of our wants. 


XI. 

Riches are never loved, merely as ſuch, 
Thoſe who amaſs them the moſt eagerly, 
without ufing them, and who look upon 
heaps of wealth as ſo charming a ſpectacle, 
and are therefore charged with loving them 
for themſelves, do, in reality, love them 
only with a view to the neceſſities and con- 
veniences of life. The fear of not having it 
in their power, at ſome time or other, to 
ſupply theſe, is at bottom the occaſion of 
their exceſſive parſimony. 

The miſtake of the covetous, ſays the lady, 
whole reflections we have amongſt thoſe of 
M. Rochefoucault, lies in their taking gold 
and ſiluver for real goods, whereas they are 
only the means of procuring them. The 
thought is ingenious, but I queſtion whe- 
ther it be quite ſo true. It is certain, that 
gold and filver are, in their nature, no other 
than means; but then certainly miſers know 
this. Their miſtake, and their folly, lic not 
in loving money for itſelt ; but in their be- 
ing afraid, amidit whole heaps of it, that 
they ſhall want the neceſſaries of life, and 
in depriving themſelves of them for that 
very reaſon, Thus, when it is ſaid, that 
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the covetous make an end of that which is 
only a means, it is only meant, that they 
place their happineſs, not in enjoying the 
pleaſures and conveniences of life, but in 
having it in their power to enjoy them, and 
in ſecuring the poſſibility of this enjoyment 
to the moſt diſtant futurity they have a 
proſpect of. It is to no purpoſe, therefore, 
to endeavour to reform a miſer, by unde- 
ceiving him about the nature of riches ; but 
we mult, if poſſible, fortify him againſt the 
fears of futurity, and the uncertainty of hu- 
man events *. But it is commonly faid, 
That there is no remedy againſt fear ; and 
it is upon this account, that there is none 
againſt avarice, which is not ſo much an 
error of the underſtanding, as a weakneſs 
of the heart. The penerality of covetous 
people have a ſhare of ſenſe, but they are 
almoſt all cowards and poltrons. They re- 
flect; they reaſon a good deal; and it is this 
that miſleads them. Being governed in their 
reflections by that fear they are under the 
power of, they ſee all the misfortunes that 
are poſſible, in human affairs, ready to fall 
upon their heads. The ſtrongeſt probabilities 
of a laſting proſperity are not ſufficient to 
make them hope it; but they look upon it 
as a point of wiſdom to fear, and of conſe- 
quence to guard againſt every thing that can 


happen. 


* Copitatus præſcientæ avertit ſenſum. Eccleſ. xxxi. 2. 


XII. Riches 
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XIII. 

Riches are frequently the cauſe, and the 
effects, of infinite injuſtice ; injuſtice, ſo 
much the more crying, as the poor is common- 
ly the object and the victim of it. The rich 
man ſhall often not only ſee with envy the 

wealth of his equals and ſuperiors, but a 

competency, next to indigence itſelf, ſhall 

excite his criminal defires. He could with, 

indeed, that there was not a rich man in 4 

the world befides himſelf, and that the 1 

wealth of all the reſt was in his hands; but 'Y 

thoſe very riches he burns to invade, give 

the maſters a protection from his attempts. 

But a victory over the poor man is more 

eaſy ; and if the ſpoils be not ſo conſider- 

able, he makes himſelf amends by the num- 
ber of his victims. In the methods he takes 

to enlarge his treaſures, all he conſiders is, f 

whether they are eaſy and ſure of ſucceſs ; 

or, at beſt, whether he may not be liable 

to be detected and punithed for the injuſtice | 

of them ; for he never prefers juſt methods | 

to unjuſt, except when they are equally ef- 
fectual. 

It is therefore not only difficult to make 
a good uſe of riches, but it is difficult to be 1 
free from guilt in the poſſeſſion of them, It \ 
is not only difficult to afliſt andeeheve the 
diſtrefſed, but difficult not to bring many 
into diſtreſſes. Strange inverſion of things! { 
The rich, in the deſigns of Providence, is 0 

Ee rich 
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rich only for the poor; and yet, in fact, the 


poor is poor only by means of the rich. 


XIII. 


The preciſe idea of virtue is juſtice, ac- 


quired and preſerved by laborious efforts and 


endeavours. If juſtice was natural to man, 


and coſt him nothing, it would be his hap- 


pineſs, rather than hig merit; a perfection in 
him, rather than a virtue. 

But there are different degrees in juſtice, 
and there is alſo more or leſs difficulty in 
acquiring and preſerving it, according to a 
perſon's rank, conſtitution, and character. 
But the virtue of the juſt man depends up- 
on theſe two things ; the degree of his 
Juſtice, and the greatneſs and number of the 
obſtacles which he muſt have conquered to 
attain it, and which he mult ſtill be ſuperior 
to, in order to maintain it. Thus the moſt 
virtuous of all men is he who is moſt juſt, 
and who has moſt difficulty in being ſo ; he 


Who is arrived at a high degree of juſtice, 


and who perſeveres in it by dint of ſtrong 
efforts and conflicts. 
But, on one hand, the good uſe of riches 
ſuppoſes the molt perfect juſtice, and all the 
moſt eminent and neceſſary virtues ; and, 
on the other hand, riches are the molt con- 
ſiderable obſtacles to juſtice, and theſe virtues. 
And, of conſequence, the rich man, that 
makes the beſt uſe of his riches, is the moſt 
J 2-5 vir- 
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virtuous of all rich men, and therefore of all 
men, 

Thus the Scripture, deſcribing the cha- 
racter of the virtuous rich man, cries out, 
Who is this happy man ? Or, Where ſhall 
we find him? Of what praiſes is he not 
worthy ? He has done things that are admi- 
' Table. He has been proved by wealth, and 
found perfect. But what then is this ſo ſin- 
gular virtue, and in what does it confiſt ? 
He might have broken the commandment 
of God, adds the ſacred text, and he has 
not broken it. He might have done ill, and 
he has not done it. A freedom from crimes, 
in a condition that affords all the encourage- 
ment, and all the temptations, to them that 
can be; and an inclination conſtantly deter- 
mined to what 1s right, with a conſtant 
power of doing what is wrong; it is this 
that exalts the virtue of the man of fortune 
ſo much above that of other men. Want 
of power to do ill, frequently takes away all 
thoughts of it, ſtifles unjuſt deſires in their 
very birth, deſtroys dangerous inclinations; 
or, at leaſt, locks them up in the ſoul, and, 
as it were, lays them to ſleep. But an eaſi- 
neſs of gratifying them awakes them again, 
ſets them at liberty, and, in a manner, 
creates them anew ; and we lee every vice 
- ſpringing up in a heart, where nature had laid 
the ſceds of every virtue. | 
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It is more difficult of the two, for a rich 
man to acquire or preſerve wiſdom, than 
for a wiſe man to acquire riches, 

Beſides, riches come ſometimes to the 
poor man, without, properly ſpeaking, his 
acquiring them. Wiſdom is always an ac- 

uifition to the perſon who wants it, and 

e fruit of pains and labour, 


XIV. 

But may not a perſon lay out part of his 
fortune upon the innocent pleaſures and en- 
joyments of life ; and, while he purſues the 
general deſign of promoting happineſs with 
it, may not his own happineſs come in for 
a ſhare ? If to an inoffenſive juſtice he joins 
a beneficent and uſeful charity, will not his 
conduct be quite irreproachable ? Before 
men it may, but not in the fight of God, 
It may be, without exception, upon the prin- 
ciples of human morality, which judges 
merely with regard to civil ſociety, and con- 
ſiders only the duties that are due from men 
to one another; but it is not ſo, upon the 
principles of that ſyſtem, which defines 
Juſtice to be a conformity to the eternal 
order of things, which teaches us, that man 
being made for God, and God being the 
only good of man, order requires, that man 
ſhould love nothing but God ; and there- 
fore, that all worldly pleaſure is dangerous, 
becauſe it attaches us too much to the object 
of it, or, rather, to the pleaſure itſelf ; and, 


{till 
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{till more, that all pleaſure, that is unneceſ- 
ſary, and ſought merely as ſuch, cannot be 
called innocent, becauſe it is not allowed to 
love pleaſure for the ſake of pleaſure, and 
propoſe it for an end in any action; that a 
perſon therefore muſt not only confine him- 
ſelf in his uſe of the creatures within the 
bounds of neceſſity, but he muſt contract 
thoſe bounds as much as poſſible, retrench, 
in ſome meaſure, even in neceſſaries them- 
ſelves. All this is compriſed in the good 
uſe of riches. 

XV. 

Preachers are perpetually inculcating thoſe 
woes denounced by FJeſis Chriſt againſt 
riches and rich men, How then ſhall we 
reconcile theſe frightful ideas, and terrible 
characters of a ſtate of wealth, with the great 
promiſes made to almſgiving, and the relief 
of the poor, in Scripture ? For, if ſalvation is 
annexed to almſgiving, to whom can it be 
more eaſy than to the rich, who are ſo plen- 
tifully provided with the means of doing it? 
It is true, that nothing is eaſier to the rich, 
than to give alms, if they are diſpoſed to it ; 
but nothing is ſo hard for them as to be diſ- 
poſed to it, eſpecially upon truly chriſtian 
motives; becauſe nothing is more difficult 
in the poſſeſſion of riches, than to preſerve 
thoſe two diſpoſitions, which are the prin- 
cipies of chriſtian charity; I mean, an in- 
difference to riches, and a ſenſibility to the 
wants of the poor; that is to ſay, the love 
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of God, who enjoins them to give als, 
and. the love of their neighbour, who expects 
it of them. If, ſometimes, ſome remains 
of natural compaſſion are awakened in their 
breaſts; if their hearts are opened at the 
fight or hearing of ſome moving diſtreſs ; an 
avafice ſtronger than their pity keeps: their 
hands ſhut, Thus, while riches afford their 
owners a certain means of ſalvation, from 
that very means ariſes an obſtacle in great 
danger of being too ſtrong for the diſpo- 
ſition to make uſe of them. ER 
It muſt be allowed, this extreme difficul- 
ty, that attends the right uſe of riches, and 
in which lies the merit of the rich, that are 
virtuous, affords ſome extenuation for the 
weal:nefles and faults of thoſe of another 
fort; and, conſequently, ought to correct that 
bitterneſs of zeal with which perſons fre- 
quently inveigh againſt them. Perſons would 
have more candour, if they had more judg- 
ment ; and if they were well acquainted 
with human nature, would be more ready 
to make allowance for its faults, They 
might lament, but not hate it. But this 
very dithculty renders thoſe inexcuſable, 
who, in a middle condition of life, envy. 
that of the rich, and uſe their utmoſt endea- 
vours to attain-to it : yet this defire of riches 
is a diſpoſition as common, as a freedom 
from it is perfection of chriſtianity. Where 
then is our faith? For, of all the truths. 
which are the objects of it, is there any, one 
more- 
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more clearly and more frequently delivered, 
than the difficulty of Salvation in a ſtate of 
riches ? Or is there a truth, in which both; 
Reaſon and Religion are better agreed ?  -, 


XVI. 

Perſons lay themſelves out, with great 
ſeeming zeal, againſt a man who has made 
his fortune by criminal methods ; but, at 
bottom of their hearts, they envy him. 
They load him with all the hard names they 
can think of, They ſay to others, that he 
is a villain; and to themſclves, that he is 
happy. | 
Succeſsful crimes paſs for virtues, in the 
great, in kings, conquerors, &c. In our equals 
Or in feriors, a crime appears juſt ſo much 
the more odious and deteſtable, the more 
advantage it has been of to the perſon that 
committed it. 

It is a great misfortune to a perſon's ſelf, 
and other people, to be very rich, or very 
poor, with bad inclinations, 
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flections, are not the moſt 

| likely to meet with ſucceſs. 
In the firſt place, this kind of writing is not 
very agrecable in itſelf, It is too lifeleſs, 
too ſerious, and requires too much attention, 
As to perſons who are pleaſed with refle- 
ctions, becauſe they are accuſtomed to think 
and reflect themſelves, they have probably 
made a good progreſs in this way already, 
and conſequently are very hard to fatisfy. 
In order to pleaſe them, you muſt give 
them fomething new. But what is there, 
that can appear new, to perſons who have 
already had, by reading and reflection, every 
thing that is of value in this kind ? What 
can one add to that immenſe treaſure of re- 
flections, which they have amaſſed from 
the thoughts of ſo many great geniuſes, and 
from their own ? 
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It is true, indeed, that by their being ac- 
quainted with the beſt things that have been 
{aid already, they will be ſure to diſtinguiſh 
that which has not been ſaid; whereas other 
readers are not capable of diſcerning what is 
new from what is not. But it does not fol- 
low from hence, that it 1s always eafier to 
gain the good opinion of theſe more ignorant 
readers, than of thoſe who have both ſenſe 
and reading. The firſt fort frequently take 
thoughts that are quite new for very com- 
mon ones, becauſe they are ſo true and na- 
tural, that they think any man in the world 
muſt have had the ſame. They ſhould have 
had them themſelves, they cry; and, in ſay- 
ing ſo, they are not ſo properly guilty of a 
falikood, as a miſtake. For it is natural 
enough for us, when we hear the thoughts 
of another perſon, to imagine, that we 
might have had the ſame, though, in fact, 
they would never have entered into our 
heads. But, now, things of this kind are 
never admired, It is true, we always ap- 
prove an author, when he thinks as we do; 
but we never admire him, but when he 
makes us think like him, either by inſtruct- 
ing our ignorance, or correcting our miſ- 
takes. Thus it has been ſaid, with good 
reaſon, that, in order to ſucceed in refle- 
Ctions of the moral and metaphyſical kind, a 
perſon muſt think better, not only than 


others think, but even than they take them- 
{elves to think, 


On 
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On the other hand, if theſe reflections, 
equally new and true, which you have in 
your work, are of a deeper and more refined 
kind, and more remote from common no- 
tions, they appear falſe to the generality of 
readers; or, at leaſt, too ſubtile. 

Beſides, nothing is more common, and 
my book, perhaps, will be a new proof of 
it, than for a writer to fall into the Falſe 
and the Whimſical, while he is in queſt of 
the New; and to be kept from riſing above 
what is common, from a fear of exceeding 


the truth. 
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